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Divifon of the Suljett 


mind may be divided into 
impreſſions and ideas, fo the VV 
impreſſions admit of another 

» Sou diviſion into original and ſe- 
Wo This diviſion of the impreſſions i is 
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A Treatiſe of Human Mature. 


uſe of when I diſtinguiſh'd them into im- 
5 prefſions of ſenſation and reflection. Origi- 
nal impreſſions or impreſſions of ſenſation 
are ſuch as without any anteegdent percep- 


tion ariſe in the ſoul, from the conſtitution 


of the body, from the animal ſpirits, or 
from the application of objects ta the ex- 
ternal organs. Secondary, ar reflective im- 
preſſions are ſuch as proceed from ſome of 
theſe original ones, either immediately or by 
the interpoſition of its idea. Of the firſt 
kind are all the impreſſions of the ſenſes, 


and all bodily pains and pleaſures: Of the 
| ſecond are the paſſions, and ather emotions 


reſembling them. 
"Tis certain, that the mind, in its per- 


ceptions, muſt begin ſomewhere ; and that 
fince the impreſſions precede their corre- 


ſpondent ideas, there muſt be ſome impreſ- 


fions, which without any introduction make 


their appearance in the ſoul, As theſe de- 
pend upon natural and phyfical cauſes, the 


examination- of them wou'd lead me tao 


far from my prefent ſybjet, into the ſci- 1 
_ ences of anatomy and natural philoſophy. 


For this reaſon I ſhalt here confine myſelf 
to thoſe other impreſſions, which I have 
Beek I. Part JI. Set. 2. | | 


3 | 8 
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Boon II u. Paſſions. x. 


ginally in the Gul, or in the body, which- 
ever you pleaſe to call it, without any pre- 


L pout produces a long train of paſſions, as 


grief, hope, fear ; but is not deriv'd imme- - 


diately from any affection or idea. 
THe reflective impreſſions may be di- 
vided into two kinds, viz. the calm and the 


beauty and deformity in action, compoſition, 
and external objects. Of the fecond are the 
paſſions of love and hatred, grief and joy, 
pride and humility. This divifion is far 
from being exact. The raptures of poetry 
and muſtc frequently riſe to the greateſt 
IF height; while thoſe other impreffions, pro- 
perly call paſſions, may decay into ſo foft 
an emotion, as to, become, in a manner, 
imperceptible. But as in general the paſ- 


preſſions have been commonly diſtinguiſh'd 


wan mind being ſo copious and various, 


B 2 1 


ceding thought or perception. A fit of th 


violent. Of the firſt kind is the ſenſe of 


If fions are more violent than the emotions. 
ariſing from beauty and deformity, theſe im- ; 


| from each other. The ſubject of the hu- 


call'd fecondary and reflective, as arifin g SEC FY 
either from the original impreſſions, or from I. 
their ideas, Bodily pains and pleaſures ate KY 
the ſource of many paſſions, both when felt A the 
and conſider'd by the mind; but ariſe ori- 1 IO 


4 
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PA 1 1 ſhall here take advantage of this vulgar 


2 


PINE 
Of pride 
and humi- ] thought neceſſary concerning our ideas, 


ſhall now explain thoſe violent emotions or 


paſſions, their nature, origin, cauſes, and 
effects. 


ti 


and ſpecious diviſion, that I may proceed 
with the greater order ; and having faid all 


Wu EN we take a 71 of the paſſions, 


there occurs a diviſion of them into direct 
and indirect. By direct paſſions I under- 
ſtand ſuch as ariſe immediately from good | 
or evil, from pain or pleaſure. By indirect 
ſuch as proceed from the fame principles, 
but by the conjunction of other qualities. 


This diſtinction I cannot at preſent juſtify 


'or explain any farther. I can only obſerve 


in general, that under the indirect paſſions 


I comprehend pride, humility, ambition, 
vanity, love, hatred, envy, pity, malice, ge- 
neroſity, with their dependants. And under 


the direct paſſions, deſire, averſion, grief, 


n deſpair and ſecurity, 1 Ts. 


hall MED with the former, 
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o pride and humility ; $4 a ets 
| and cauſes. 


* 


impreſſions, tis impoſſible we can ever, by 
a multitude of words, give a juſt definition 
of them, or indeed of any of the paſſions. 
The utmoſt we can pretend to is a deſcrip-, 
tion of them, by an enumeration of ſuch 
gircumſtances, as attend them; But as theſe. 
words, pride and humility, are of general uſe, 
and the impreſſions they repreſent the moſt. 
common of any, every one, of himſelf, will 
be able to form a juſt idea of them, with- 
out any danger of miſtake. For whih rea- 


WH hall immediately enter upon the examina- 
toon of theſe paſſions. 


OBJECT. This object is (elf, or that ſuc- 
eꝛſſion of related ideas and e of 
which we have an intimate memory and con- 


{on, not to loſe time upon preliminaries, * 


T Is evident, that pride and humility, 
tho! directly contrary, have yet the ſame 


{iouſneſs. Here the view always fixes when, 
B 3 : We 


a | HE paſſions of PRIDE and „ | 
| LITY being ſimple and uniform 
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Pak r we are actuated by either of theſe paſſions. 


According as our idea of ourſelf is more or 
leſs advantageous, we feel either of thoſe op- 
polite affections, and are elated by pride, or 


dejected with humility, Whatever other 


objects may be comprehended by the mind, 
they are always conſider'd with a view to 
ourſelves ; otherwiſe they wou'd never be 
able either to cxcite theſe paſſions, or pro- 


_ duce the ſmalleſt encreaſe or diminution of 


them. When ſelf enters not into the con- 
fideration, there is no room either for pride N 
or humility. 
Bur tho' that comme ſucceſſion of 
perceptions, which we call , be always 
the object of theſe two paſſions, tis impoſ- 
fible it can be their CAUSE, or be ſufficient 
alone to excite them. For as theſe paſſions 
are directiy contrary, and have the ſame 
object in common; were their object alſo 
their cauſe; it cou'd never produce any de- 
gree of the one paſſion, but at the ame time 
it muſt excite an equal degree of the other; 


which oppoſition and contrariety muſt de- 


ſtroy both. Tis impoſſible a man can at 
the ſame time be both proud and humble; 
and where he has different reaſons for theſe 


paſſions, as frequently happens, the paſſions - I 


either take _ 1 ; Or if they en- 
counter, 


Book * "Of the Pats o. 


coutitet, the one annihilates the other, as far g E Sr. 
as its ftrength goes, and the remai der only H. 
of that, Which is ſuperior, continues to PE- Of pride 
tate upon the mind. But in the prefent 7 c 1 
eaſe neither of the paſſions cou'd ever becotne jets and 
ſuperior ; becauſe fuppofing it to be the view.. 
only of ourſeff, which excited them, that 
being perfectly indifferent to either, muſt 


produce both in the very faite proportion; 
or in other words, can produce neither. To 
Excite any paſſi6h, and at the fame time 
faiſe an equal {hare of its antagoniſt, is im- 
mediately to undo what was done, and muſt 


| leave the mind at laſt perfectly calm and 


indifferent. 
WI muſt, therefote, make a diſtinction 
betwixt the emiſe and the object of theſe 
2 betwixt that idea, which excites 

them, and that to which they direct their 
view, when excited, Pride and humility, 
being once raifd, immediately turn our at- 
tention to ourfelf, and regard that as their 
ultitnate and final object; bur there is ſome- 
thing farther requiſite in order to raiſe them: 


Something, which is peculiar to one of the 
paffions, and produces not both in the very 


fame degree, The firſt idea, that is pre- 
ſented to the mind, is that of the cauſe ot 
profintiive fare This excites the paſ⸗ 

3 i Lon, 


ss A Treatiſe A Wature, 


Pa R T ſion, connected with it; and that paſſion, 


I. when excited, turns our view to another 


Of pride idea, which is that of ſelf. Here then is a | 


and bumi- paſſion plac'd betwixt two ideas, of which 
4% te one produces it, and the other is produc d 
I by it. The firſt idea, therefore, n 
the cauſe, the ſecond the object of the pa- 
fion. 
Te begin with the 3 of pride and 
humility; we may obſerve, that their moſt 
obvious and remarkable property is the vaſt 
variety of ſabjects, on which they may be 
plac'd. Every valuable quality of the mind, 
whether of the imagination, judgment, me- 
mory or diſpoſition ; wit, good-ſenſe learning, 
courage, juſtice, integrity ; all theſe are the 
cauſes of pride ; and their oppoſites of hu- 
mility. Nor are theſe paſſions confur d to 
the mind, but extend their view to the | 
likewiſe, A man may be proud of his aug, 
ſtrength, agility, good mein, "addreſs in 
dancing, riding, fencing, and of his dexte- 
rity in any manual buſineſs or manufacture. 
But this is not all. The paſſion looking far- 
ther, comprehend whatever objects are in 
the leaſt ally d or related to us. Our coun- 
try, family, children, relations, riches, houſes, 
: gardens, horſes, dogs, cloaths ; any of theſe may 
becomea cauſe either of pride or of humility. 
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Dogg 1. Of the Paſſions. © 8 
F R o M the conſideration of theſe cauſes, 8 2 

I 
it appears neceſſary. we ſhowd make a | 
new diſtinction in the cauſes of the paſ- N 


ſion, betwixt that quality, which operates, ig ths 
and the ſubject, on which it is plac'd. A — 
man, for inſtance, is vain of a beautiful 


houſe, which belongs to him, or which he 


has himſelf built and contriv d. Here the 
object of the paſſion is himſelf, and the 
cauſe is the beautiful houſe: Which cauſe 
again is ſub- divided into two parts, v/2. the 


quality, which operates upon the paſſion, 


and the ſubject, in which the quality in- 
heres. The quality is the beauty, and 
the ſubject is the houſe, conſider'd as his 
property or contrivance. Both theſe paris 
are eſſential, nor is the diſtinction vain and 
chimerical. Beauty, conlider'd merely as 
ſuch, unleſs plac'd upon ſomething related 
to us, never produces any pride or vanity ; 


| and the ſtrongeſt relation alone, without 


beauty, or ſomething elſe in its place, has 


as little influence on that paſſion. Since, 


therefore, theſe two particulars are eaſily ſe- 
parated, and there is a neceſlity for their 
conjunction, in order to produce the paſ. 
fion, we ought to conſider them as com- 
ponent parts of the cauſe; and infix in our 
G an Exact idea of this diſtinction. 15 


SECT. 


no A Treatiſe of Human Watire, 
* 9 , | | LS 5 1 ; 


Of pride 
oa Bumi- - 

mme, EY a and Ty are 
| deriv d. 


SECT. EIN G fo far ane as to obſerve 3 
. difference betwixt the objett of the 
9 paſſions and their cauſe, and to diſtinguiſh 
in the cauſe the quality, which operates on 
the paſſions, from the /ſubjeF, in which it 
inheres ; we now proceed to examine what 
determines each of them to be what it is, and 
aſſigns ſuch a particular object, and quality, 
and ſubject to thefe affections. By this 
means we ſhall fully underſtand the origin 
of pride and humility. 

T Is evident in the firſt place, that theſe 
paſſions are determin'd to have felf for their cd 
ject, not only by a natural but alſo by an 
original property. No one can doubt but 
this property is natural from the conſtaney 
and ſteadineſs of its operations. "Tis always 
ſelf, which is the object of pride and hu- 
mility; and whenever the paſſions look be- 

| yond, 'tis ſtil} with a view to ourſelves, nor. 
can any perſon ot object en have 
any influence _ us. 
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Boox II. Of the Paſſions. IT 
Tx Ar this proceeds from an original 8 x . 
guality or pritpary impulſe, will likewiſe ap- III. 
pear evident, if we conſider that tis the 8 
diſtinguiſhing charaReriſtic of theſe paſſions, — 2 
Unleſs nature had given ſome original qua- coſts. ans 
| lities to the mind, it cou'd never have any . 
ſecondary ones becauſe i in that caſe it wou'd 
have no foundation for action, nor cou'd 
ever begin to exert itſelf, Now theſe qua- 
lities, which we muſt conſider as original, 
are ſuch as are moſt inſeparable from the ſoul, 
and can be reſolv'd into no other: And 
ſuch is the quality, which determines the 
| object of pride and humility. 
We may, perhaps, make it a greater 
queſtion, whether the caſes, that produce 
the paſſion, be as natural as the object, to 
which it is directed, and whether all that 
yaſt variety proceeds from caprice or from 
the conſtitution of the mind. This doubt 
we ſhall ſoon remove, if we caſt our eye upon 
buman nature, and conſider that in all nations 
and ages, the fame objects ſtill give riſe to 
pride and humility ; and that upon the view 
even of a ſtranger, we can know pretty 
| nearly, what will either encreaſe or dimi- 
niſh his paſſions. of this kind, If there 
be any variation in this particular, it pro- 
cecds from nothing but a difference in the 
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A Treatiſe of Human Maturs. 


PART tempers and complexions of men; and is 


I. 


beſides very inconſiderable. Can we ima- 


Of — gine it poſſible, that while human nature 
and lumi- remains the ſame, men will ever become 


4 


entirely indifferent to their power, riches, 
beauty or perſonal merit, and that their 
pride and vanity will not be affected by 
theſe advantages ? 


Bu T. tho* the cauſes of pride and Se 1 
lity be plainly natural, we ſhall find upon 


examination, that they are not original, 


and that *tis utterly impoſſible they ſhou'd | 
cach of them be adapted to theſe paſſions 
by a particular proviſion, and primary con 
ſtitution of nature. Beſide their prodigious | 


number, many of them are the effects of 


art, and ariſe partly from the induſtry, 


partly from the caprice, and partly from the 


good fortune of men. Induſtry produces 


houſes, furniture, cloaths. Caprice deter- 
mines their particular kinds and qualities. 
And good fortune frequently contributes to 


all this, by diſcovering the effects that re- 
ſult from the different mixtures and com- 
binations of bodies. Tis abſurd, therefore, 


to imagine, that each of theſe was foreſeen 
and provided for by nature, and that every 


new production of art, which cauſes pride 
or e, inſtead of e itſelf to 


the 


7 


Boox II. Of the Paſſions. 13 
the paſſion by partaking of ſome general 8 E CF. 
quality, that naturally operates on the mind; Ak 
1s itſelf the object of an original principle, ence 54 
which till then lay conceal'd in the foul, 51 7 e 
and is only by accident at laſt brought to 0 are 
light. Thus the firſt mechanic, that in- 
vented a fine ſcritoùre, produc'd pride in him, 
who became poſſeſt of it, by principles dif- 
ferent from thoſe, which made him proud 
of handſome chairs and tables. As this ap- 
pears evidently ridiculous, we muſt conclude, 
that each cauſe of pride and humility is 
not adapted to the paſſions by a diſtinct ori- 
3 ginal quality; but that there are ſome one 
| or more circumſtances common to all of 
them, on which their efficacy depends. 
BesIDEs, we find in the courſe of nature, 
that tho' the effects be many, the princi- 
ples, from which they ariſe, are commonly 
but few and ſimple, and that tis the ſign 
of an unſkilful naturaliſt to have recourſe 
to a different quality, in order to explain 
every different operation, How much more 
muſt this be true with regard to the hu- 
man mind, which being ſo confin'd a ſub- 
ject may juſtly be thought incapable of con- 
taining ſuch a monſtrous heap of principles, 
as wou'd be neceſſary to excite the ' paſſions 
of pride and humility, were each diſtin 
© | cauſe 


K wee AT 
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Pan r cauſe adapted to the paſſion by wi diſtin 
I. ſet of principles? b 
0 > Ag Here; therefote, irt pull i 
= = humi- in the ſame condition as natural, with re- 
pernicus. The antients, tho! ſenfible of that 
.- maxim, that- nature does nothing in vain 
1 contri vd ſuch intricate ſyſtems of the hea- 
| - vens, as ſeem'd inconſiſtent with true phiz 
tofophy, and gave place at laſt to ſomething 
more ſimple and natural. To invent with- 
cout ſcruple a new principle to every new 
phænomenon, inſtead. of adapting it to the 
old; to overload our hypotheſes with a va- 
riety of this kind; are certain proofs; that 
none of theſe principles is the juſt one, and 
that we only deſire; by a number of falſe= 
hoods, to cover our ignorance of the truth: 


SECT. W. 
of the relations of inprofi 7045 nd” 


ideas. 


THUS we have cftabliſh's two trutht 


withotit any obſtacle or difficulty, 


at 'tis from natural eee this vas 
riety of caſes excite pride and humility, 


and 


gard to aſtronomy before the time of Co- 


Boot U. 07 the Paſſions, 25 
and that tis a by a different principle each 810 r. 


different cauſe is adapted to its paſſion. We IV. 

chall now proceed to enquire how we may & e 

reduce theſe principles to a leſſer number, and . 

1 of im- 

find among the cauſes ſomething common, zre/fon: 

on which their influence depends, = . 
In order to this we muſt reflect on cer- 

tain properties of human nature, which tho 

they have a mighty influence on every ape- 

ration both of the underſtanding and paſ- 

fians, are not commonly much inſiſted on 

by philaſophers. | The fir/# of theſe is the 

aſſociation of ideas, which I have fo often 

obſerv'd and explain d. Tis impoſſible for 

the mind to fix itſelf ſteadily upon one idea 

far any conſiderable time; nor can it by its 

utmoſt efforts ever arrive at ſuch a conſtan- 

cy. But however changeable our thoughts 

may be, they are not entirely without rule 

and method in their changes. The rule, 

by which they procced, is to paſs from one 

object to what is reſembling, contiguous ta, 

| or produc'd by it. When one idea is pre- 

ſent to the imagination, any other, united 

by theſe relations, 5 follows it, and 

enters with more heiler by means of that 

itodacion. 

Y Tux {cord property 1 ſhall obſerve in 

F Woe human mine 1 is « like aſſociation of im- 


pretions. 


16 A Treatiſe of Human Mature! 
Pa x r preſſions. All reſembling impreſſions are 
I. connected together, and no ſooner one ariſes 
F than the reſt immediately follow. Grief 
* humi- and diſappointment give riſe to anger, an- 
. der 0 envy, envy to malice, and malice to 
grief again, till the whole circle be com- 
pleated; In like manner our temper, when | 
elevated with joy; naturally throws itſelf 
into love, generoſity, pity, courage, pride, 
and the other reſembling affections. *Tis 
difficult for the mind, when actuated by 
any paſſion; to confine itſelf to that paſſion 
alone, without any change or variation. Hu- 
man nature is too inconſtant to admit of 
any ſuch regularity. Changeableneſs is eſ- 
ſential to it. And to what can it ſo natu- 
rally change as to affections or emotions, 
which are ſuitable to the temper, and 
agree with that ſet of paſſions, which then 
prevail? Tis evident, then, there is an 
attraction or aſſociation among impreſſions, ' 
as well as among ideas; tho' with this re- 
markable difference, that ideas are affociated 8 
by reſemblance, contiguity, and cauſation ; 
and impreſſions only by reſemblancte. 
IN the third place, *tis obſervable of theſe 
two kinds of aſſociation, that they very ll 
much aſſiſt and forward each other, and 
that the tranſition is more eaſily made where 
ek. : any | 
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himſelf in the following manner. 


-Of the Paſſions. 


Boox II. 
they both concur in the ſame object · Thus 8 EC 


ap 


a man, who, by any injury from another, IV. 


is very much diſcompos'd and ruffled in his LS 


temper, is apt to find a hundred ſubjects relations 


im- 


of diſcontent, impatience, fear, and other 2. ne 
uneaſy paſſions ; eſpecially if he can dif. 4 ideas. 


cover theſe ſubjects in or near the perſon; 
who was the cauſe of his firſt paſſion. Thoſe 
principles, which forward the tranſition of 
ideas, here concur with thoſe, which ope- 


rate on the paſſions; and both uniting in 
one action, beſtow on the mind a double 
impulſe. The new paſſion, therefore, muſt 


ariſe with ſo much greater violence, and the 
tranſition to it muſt be render'd ſo much 
more eaſy and natural. 

Uyon this occaſion I may cite the au- 
thority of an elegant writer, who expreſſes 
cc As 
the fancy delights in every thing that 
is great, ſtrange, or beautiful, and is ſtill 
more pleas'd the more it finds of theſe 
ce perfections in the /ame object, ſo it is ca- 
e pable of receiving a new ſatisfaction by +; 
<« the aſſiſtance of another ſenſe. Thus any 
i continu'd. ſound, as the muſic of birds, 
<« or a fall of waters, awakens, every mo- 
« ment the mind of the beholder, and 
% makes him more attentive to the ſeveral 
Vo ls Cc „ beauties 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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PART 
Ext 


. 
Of pride 
lity, cc 


cc 
cc 


ce 
cc 
cc 


&c 


beauties of the place, that li e before 


him. Thus if there ariſes a fragrancy of 
« ſmells or perfumes, they heighten the 


and humi- ( 


pleaſure of the imagination, and make 
even the colours and verdure of the land- 
ſchape appear mere agreeable ; for the ideas 
of both ſenſes recommend each other, 


and are pleaſanter together than when 


cc 


they enter the, mind ſeparately : As the 


different colours of a picture, when they | 
are well diſpoſed, ſet off one another, 
and receive an additional beauty from the 


advantage of the ſituation,” In this phæ- 


nomenon we may remark the affociation 
both of impreſſions and ideas, as well as 
the mutual aſſiſtance they lend each other. 


6 E G N. V. 


0 7 the influence of theſe none on 


Ser. 
V. 


Pride and bumility. 
\HE SE principli being eſtabliſh'd 


on unqueſtionable experience, I be- 


rk” gin to confider how we ſhall apply them, 
by revolving over all the cauſes of pride and 


humility, whether theſe cauſes be regarded, | 


as the qualities, that operate, or as the ſub- 
Jetz on which the * are plac d. In 


examin- 


BoOE II. Of the Paſſions. 19 
examining theſe qualities I immediately find 8 E f. 
many of them to concur in producing V. 
| the ſenſation of pain and pleaſure, indepen- bach. Wes | 
dent of thoſe affections, which I here endea- 8 
vour to explain. Thus the beauty of our relations 
perſon, of itſelf, and by its very appear- s Nasa 
ance, gives pleaſure, as well as pride; and . ; 
its deformity, pain as well as humility. A 
magnificent feaſt delights us, and a ſordid 
one diſpleaſes. What I diſcover to be true 

in ſome inſtances, I ſuppoſe to be ſo in 
all; and take it for granted at preſent, with- 
out any farther proof, that every cauſe of 
pride, by its peculiar qualities, produces a 
ſeparate pleaſure, and of humility a ſeparate 


uneafineſs. @_ | 5 
AGAIN, in conſidering the ſabjects, to 
which theſe qualities adhere, I make a new 
= /uppo/ition, which alſo appears probable from 
many obvious inſtances, viz. that theſe ſub- 
ects are either parts of ourſelves, or ſome- 
thing nearly related to us. Thus the 


hd good and bad qualities of our actions and 
be- manners conſtitute virtue and vice, and 
em, determine our perſonal character, than which 
and nothing operates more ſtrongly on theſe paſ- 
ded, Mt fions. In like manner, tis the beauty or de- 
ſub-formity of our perſon, houſes, equipage, or 

In furniture, by which we are render'd either 
min- | | 


|S vain 


20 


PAR T vain or humble. The ſame qualities, when 


I. 


CE i 
Of pride | 
and huni- either of theſe affections. 


lity. 


vic. thar the qualities produce d can 
goin or pleaſure, and that the ſubje&#s, | 


related to ſelf; I proceed to examine the 


the peculiar object of pride and humility is | F 


primary conftitution of the mind, that 


mind, ever loſe fight of *his object. For 


4 Treatiſe if Hu unen Mature. 
transfer d to ſubjects, which bear us no re- 1 
lation, influence not in the {malleſt degree | 


Havix thus in a manner ſupposd two 
_— of the cauſes of theſe affections, 


on which the qualities are plac'd, are || 


paſſions themſelves, in order to find ſome- 
thing in them, correſpondent to the ſuppos d 
properties of their cauſes. Firſt, I find, that 


determin'd by an original and natural inſtinct, j 
and that tis abſolutely impoſſible, from the | j 


theſe paſſions ſhou'd ever look beyond lf, | 1 
or that individual perſon, of whoſe action 
and ſentiments each of us is intimately con- 
ſcious. Here at laſt the view always reſts, 5 | 
when we are actuated by either of theſe | Y 
paſſions; nor can we, in that ſituation of | 3 


this I pretend not to give any reaſon ; but { 
eonſider ſuch a peculiar direction of the 
thought as an original quality. 
Tur ſecondquality, which I diſcover in| I 
theſe paſſions, and which likewiſe confider a w| 4 1 


—— — 2 
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an original quality, is their ſenfations, or 8 er. 
the peculiar emotions they excite in the Vf 
ſoul, and which conſtitute their very being 8 
and eſſence. Thus pride is a pleaſant ſen- FS 
fation, and humility a painful; and upon relations 
the removal of the pleaſure and pain, there , 1 
is in reality no pride nor humility. Of this #9. 
our very feeling convinces us; and beyond 
our feeling, tis here in vain to reafon or 
diſpute. — HEN 
= Ir I compare, therefore, theſe two e- 

3  fabliſh d properties of the paſſions, viz. 
IJ their object, which is ſelf, and their ſenfa- 

tion, which is either pleaſant or painful, to 

the two ſupposd properties of the cauſes, viz. 

their relation to felf, and their tendency to 

produce a pain or pleaſure, independent of 
the paſſion ; I immediately find, that taking 
theſe ſuppoſitions to be juſt, the true ſyſtem 
breaks in upon me with an irreſiſtible evi- 
dence. That cauſe, which excites the paſ- 
fion, is related to the object, which nature 
has attributed to the paſſion ; the a 
which the cauſe ſeparately produces, is 
related to the ſenſation of the paſſion: : 
From this double relation of ideas and im- 
preſſions, the paſſion is deriv d. The one 
in idea. is eaſily converted into its cor-relative , 
and the one impreffion into that, which re- 
A 83 ſembles 
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PART ſemblesandcorreſpondsto it: With how much 


I. 


greater facility muſt this tranſition be made, 


Of pr % Where theſe movements mutually aſſiſt each 
ms 2 other, and the mind receives a double im- 


pulſe from the relations both of its impreſ- 


| fions and ideas ? 


"THAT we may 3 this the bet- 
ter, we myſt. ſuppoſe, that nature has given 
to the organs of the human mind, a certain | 
diſpoſition fitted to produce a peculiar im- | 
preſſion or emotion, which we call pride: | 


To this emotion ſhe has aſſign'd a certain 


idea, viz. that of /elf, which it never. fails 


to produce. This contrivance of nature is 


eaſily conceiv d. We have many inſtances 
of ſuch a ſituation of affairs. The nerves 


of the noſe and palate are ſo diſpos'd, as in 


certain circumſtances to convey ſuch pecu- 
liar ſenſations to the mind: The ſenſations 


of luſt and hunger always produce in us the 


idea of thoſe peculiar objects, which are 


ſuitable to each appetite. Theſe. two cir- 
cumſtances are united in pride. The or- 


gans are ſo diſpos d as to produce the paſ- 


: fion ; and the paſſion, after its production, 


naturally produces a certain idea. All this 
needs no proof. Tis evident we never ſhou'd 


be poſſeſt of that paſſion, were there not 
2 alpen of mind proper | for it; and tis 


| 

as 
— | 

£5 14 | 
; | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
3 
| 

£1 
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as W h thas the paſſion always turns our 
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view to ourſelves, and makes us think of V. 


our own qualities and circumſtances.  - 

Tus being fully comprehended, it may 
now be aſk'd, Whether nature produces the 
paſſion immediately, of herſelf; or whether 


ſhe muſt be aſſiſted by the co-operation of other 


cauſes ? For tis obſervable, that in this par- 


— | 
Of the in- 


fluence of 


theſe rela- 
tions on © 


pride and 


humility. 


ticular her conduct is different in the dif- 


ferent paſſions and ſenſations. 


any external object. But however the caſe 
may ſtand with other paſſions and impreſ- 


The palate 

muſt be excited by an external object, in 
order to produce any reliſh : But hunger a- 
riſes internally, without the concurrence of 


ſions, tis certain, that pride requires the aſ- 


ſiſtance of ſome foreign object, and that the 


organs, which produce it, exert not them- 


ſelves like the heart and arteries, by an ori- 
ginal internal movement. For firft, daily 


experience convinces us, that pride requires 


certain cauſes to excite it, and languiſhes when 


unſupported by ſome excellency in the cha- 


racter, in bodily accompliſhments, in cloaths, 
tis evident 
pride -wou'd be perpetual, if it aroſe im- 


equipage or fortune. Secondly, 


mediately from nature; ſince the 


is always the ſame, F and there is no diſ- | 
polition of body peculiar to pride, as there 
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PART is to thirſt and hunger. + Thirdly, Hu- 
I. mility is in the very ſame fituation with 
= BN pride ; and therefore, either muſt, upon this 
and humi- ſuppoſition, be perpetual likewiſe, or muſt 
45. deſtroy the contrary paſſion from the very 
firſt moment; ſo that none of them cou'd 

ever make its appearance. Upon the whole, 

we may reſt ſatisfy d with the foregoing 
concluſion, that pride muſt have a cauſe, 


as well as an object, and that the one bas 


no influence without the other. 0 
Tur difficulty, then, is only to diſcover 


this cauſe, and find what it is that gives the 
firſt motion to pride, and ſets thoſe organs 


in action, which are naturally fitted to pro- 
duce that emotion. Upon my conſulting 
experience, in order to reſolve this difficulty, 
I immediately find a hundred different cauſes, 
that produce pride; and upon examining theſs 
cauſes, I ſuppoſe, what at firſt I perceive to 
be probable, that all of them concur in two 
circumſtances; which: are, that of themſelves 
they produce an impreſſion, ally d to the 


paſſion, and are plac'd on a ſubject, ally d 


to the object of the paſſion. When I con- 


ſider after this the nature of relation, and 


its effects both on the paſſions and ideas, I 
oy no > longer doubt, . theſe ſuppoſi- 


Lions, 
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tions, that tis the very principle, which 87 E C T. 


gives rife to pride, and beſtows motion 3 


thoſe organs, which being naturally diſpos d Of the tn: 

to produce that affection, require only a firſt Lora & | 

impulſe or beginning to their action. Any tions on 

thing, that gives a pleaſant ſenſation, and ae —4 

is related to ſelf, excites the paſſion of pride, 

which is alſo agreeable, and has ſelf for its 

1 A 
Wu ar I have faid of pride is iſ 

true of humility. The ſenſation of humi- 

lity is uneaſy, as that of pride is agreeable ; 

for which reaſon the ſeparate ſenſation, a- 

riſing from the cauſes, muſt be revers d, while 

the relation to ſelf continues the ſame. Tho 

pride and humility are directly contrary in 

their effects, and in their ſenſations, they 

have notwithſtanding the ſame object; ſo 

that tis requiſite only to change the rela- 

tion of impreſſions, without making any 

change upon that of ideas. Accordingly we 

find, that a beautiful houſe, belonging to 

ourſelves, produces pride ; and that the ſame 

houſe, ftill belonging to ourſelves, produces 

humility, when by any accident its, beauty 

is Chang'd into deformity, and thereby the 

ſenſation of pleaſure, which correſponded to 

pride, is transform'd into pain, which is re- 

lated to humility, The double relation be- 


tween 
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P ART tween the ideas and impreſſions ſubſiſts in 


\ — — 8 
Of pride 
and bumi- | 


lig. 


both caſes, and produces an eaſy tranſition 


from the one emotion to the other. 5 
IN a word, nature has beſtow'd a kind 


N of attraction on certain impreſſions and ideas, 
by which one of them, upon its appearance, 


naturally introduces its correlative. If theſe | 
two attractions or aſſociations of impreſſions 
and ideas concur on the fame object, they 
mutually aſſiſt each other, and the tranſition 
of the affections and of the imagination is 


made with the greateſt eaſe and facility. 


When an idea produces an impreſſion, re- 


| hated to an impreſſion, which is connected 
with an idea, related to the firſt idea, theſe 


two impreſſions muſt be in a manner inſepa- 


rable, nor will the one in any cafe be un- 
attended with the other. Tis after this 
manner, that the particular cauſes of pride 
and humility are determin d. The quality, 


which operates on the paſſion, produces ſe- 


parately an impreſſion reſembling it; the 
ſubject, to which the quality adheres, is re- 
lated to ſelf, the object of the paſſion : No 
wonder the whole cauſe, conſiſting of a qua- 
lity and of a ſubject, does ſo e 
give riſe to the paſſion. 
To illuſtrate this hypotheſis, we may com- 
N it to that, by which J have already ex- 
Plain d 
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plain'd. the belief attending the judgments, « 8 ECT, 
which we form from cauſation. I have ob- 14 
ſerv d, that in all judgments of this kind, there Of the . 
is always a preſent impreſſion, and a related F 


theſe rela- 


idea ; and that the preſent impreſſion gives a lin n 

vivacity to the fancy, and the relation conveys Rav ming 
this vivacity, by an eaſy tranſition, to the re- 

| hated idea, Without the preſent im preſſion, 

the attention is not fix'd, nor the ſpirits ex- 
cited. Without the relation, this attention. 

reſts on its firſt object, and has no farther 
conſequence. There is evidently a great ana- 

logy betwixt that hypotheſis, and our pre- 

ſent one of an impreſſion and idea, that 
transfuſe themſelves into another impreſſion 

and idea by means of their double relation : 
Which analogy muſt be allow'd to be no 

deſpicable e, of both hypotheſes. 


8 E © T. VI. 
; Limitations of this Syſtems. 


U before we proceed farther in this & R Or. 
ſubject, and examine particularly all VI. 
55 cauſes of pride and humility, twill be 
proper to make ſome limitations to the 
neral ſyſtem, that all agreeable objefts, re- 


Li 1 40 our ſelves, by an aſſociation of ideas 
8 and 
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PA A * T and of impreſſions, produce pride, and di rſagree- 


able ones, humility : And theſe, limitations | 


77 are deriv d from the very nature of the 


. 


r 


a n to fa the firſt Robe that up: 


pears on this occaſion, is joy ; and this paſ- 
fion diſcovers itſelf upon a ſlighter relation 
than pride and vain-glory. We may feel 


joy upon being preſent at a feaſt, where 


our ſenſes are regal'd with delicacies of every 
kind: But tis only the maſter of the feaſt, 
who, beſide the ſame joy, has the additional 
paſſion of ſelf-applauſe and vanity. *Tis 


true, men ſometimes boaſt of a great enter- 


tainment, at which they have only been 
preſent ; and by ſo ſmall a relation convert 
their pleaſure into pride: But however, this 
muſt in general be own'd, that joy ariſes 
from a more inconſiderable relation than va- 
nity, and that many things, which are too 
foreign to produce 'pride, are yet able to 


give us a delight and pleaſure. The rea- 
ſon of the difference may be explain'd thus. 


A relation is requiſite to Joy, in order to ap- 


; proach the object to us, and make it give 


us any ſatisfaction. But beſide this, which 
is common to both paſſions, tis requiſite 


to pride, in order to produce a tranſition 


from 
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from One paſſion to another, R and convert £ S Ec Ty. 
the ſatisfaction into vanity. As it has a VI. 


double taſk to perform, it muſt be endow'd. N "apc 
with double force and energy. To which f #i# 
we may add, that where agreeable objects 
bear not a very cloſe relation to ourſelves, 
they commonly do to ſome other perſon ; 3 
and this latter relation not only excels; but 
even diminiſhes, and ſometimes deſtroys. the 
former, as we ſhall ſee afterwards *. 
HERE then is the firſt limitation, we 
muſt make to our general poſition, that every 
thing related to us, which produces pleaſure 
or pain, produces likewiſe pride or humility. 
There is not only a relation requir'd, but a 
cloſe one, and a cloſer than is requir d to 
II. THE ſecond limitation is, that the 
ate or diſagreeable object be not only 
cloſely related, but alſo peculiar to ourſelves, 
or at leaſt common to us with a few per- 
ſons. Tis a quality obſervable in human 
nature, and which we ſhall endeavour to ex- 
plain afterwards, that every thing, which is 
often preſented, and to which we have been 
long accuſtom d, loſes its value in our eyes, 
and is in a little time deſpis d and neglected. 
We likewiſe ee of en more from 
Fart II. Sect. 4 | | 
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PART compariſon than from their real and inttinſie 
I. merit; and where we cannot by ſome con- 
S traſt enhance their value, we are apt to over= - 


55 hzmi- look even what is eſſentially good in them. 
1 


Theſe qualities of the mind have an effect up- 
on joy as well as pride; and tis remarkable, 
that goods, which are common to all mankind, 
and have become familiar to us by cuſtom, give 
us little ſatisfaction; tho' perhaps of a more 
excellent kind, than thoſe on which, for their 
ſingularity, we ſet a much higher value. But 
tho this circumſtance operates on both theie 
paſſions, it has a much greater influence on 
vanity. We are rejoic'd for many goods, 
which, on account of their frequency, give us 
wor pride. Health, when it returns after a long 
abſence, affords us a very ſenſible fatisfac- 
tion; but is ſeldom regarded as a ſubje& of 
vanity, becauſe 'tis ſhar'd wits foch” vaſt 
numbers. 1 oP 
TW x reaſon, why pride i is ſo much more 
Gellende in this particular than joy, I take 
to be, as follows. In order to excite pride, 
there are always two objects we muſt con- 
template, viz. the cauſe or that object which 
produces pleaſure; and ſelf, which is the real 
object of the paſſion. But joy has only one 
object neceſfary to its production, vis. that 
| Ven 19 . ; and tho it be Wer 
ſite, 
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ſite, that this bear ſome relation to. ſelf, SECT. 
yet that is only requiſite. in order to render VI. 

it agreeable; nor is ſelf, properly ſpeaking, = | 
the object of this paſſion. Since, therefore, 2% i. 
pride has in a manner two kits; to which 

it directs our view; it follows, that where 
neither of them have any fingularity, the 

paſſion muſt be more weaken'd upon that 
account, than a paſſion, which has only one 

object. Upon comparing ourſelves with o- 

thers, as we are every moment apt to do, 

we find we are not in the leaſt diſtinguiſh'd; 

and upon comparing the object we poſſeſs, 

we diſcover ſtill the ſame unlucky circum- 

ſtance. By two compariſons ſo diſadvan- 
7 tageous the pation muſt be WRAP de- | 
| ſtroy d. 
| III. TAE third Kinkeanion! is, that the: 
pleaſant or painful object be very diſcernible 
and obvious, and that not only to ourſelves, 
but to others alſo. This circumſtance, like 
the two foregoing, has an effe& upon joy, 
as well as pride. We fancy ourſelves more 
happy, as well as more virtuous or beauti- 
ful, when we appear ſo to others; but are 
ſtill more oſtentacious of our virtues than of 
our pleaſures. This proceeds from cauſes, 


which I ſhall endeavour to RO after- 
ward, 6 


IV. Tur 


32 A Treatiſe of Human Mature. 
PART IV, Tas fourth limitation is deriv'd from 
4 the inconſtancy of the cauſe of theſe pal- 
77 ſions, and from the ſhort duration of its con- 
ee. nexion with ourſelves. What is caſual and 
inconſtant gives but little joy, and leſs pride. 
We are not much fatisfy'd with the thing 
itſelf ; and are ſtill leſs apt to feel any new 
degrees of ſelf- ſatisfaction u pon its accoun . 
We foreſee and anticipate its change by tje 
imagination; which makes us little ſatisfy d 
with the thing: We compare it to our- | 
ſelves, whoſe exiſtence is more durable; by 
which means its inconſtancy appears till 
greater. It ſeems ridiculous. to infer an | 
excellency in ourſelves from an object, 
which is of ſo much ſhorter duration, 
and attends us during ſo ſmall a part of 
our exiſtence. Twill be eaſy to com- 
prehend the reaſon, why this cauſe ope- 
rates not with the ſame force in joy as in 
pride; ſince the idea of ſelf is not ſo eſſen- 
tial to the former paſſion as to the latter. 
V. INA add as a fifth limitation, or 5 
rather enlargement of this ſyſtem, that ge-. 
neral rules have a great influence upon pride 
and humility, as well as on all the other 
paſſions. Hence we form a notion of dif- 
ferent ranks of men, ſuitable to the power 
or riches they are poſſeſt of; and this no- 
tion 
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tion we change not upon account of any SreT. 


peculiarities of the health or temper of the VI. 


perſons, which may deprive them of all en- 8 


Limitati- 


| joyment in their poſſeſſions, his may be on: has 


accounted for from the ſame principles, that 
explain d the influence "i general rules on 

the underſtanding. Cuſtom readily carries 
us beyond the juſt bounds in our paſſions, 

as well as in our reaſonings. 

IT may not be amiſs to obſerve on this 
. occaſion, that the influence of general rules 
and maxims on the paſſions ery much con- 
tributes. to facilitate the effects of all the 
principles, which we ſhall explain in the 
Gate of this treatiſe. 55 For tis evident, 
that if a perſon full-grown, and of the ſame 
nature with ourſelves, were on a ſudden tranſ- 
ported into our world, he wou 'd be very. 
much embarraſs d with. every object, and 
wou d not readily find what degree o of love 
or hatred, pride or humility, or any other 
alen he ought to attribute to it. The 
| paſſions are often vary'd by very inconſider- 
able principles; 1. and t eſe do not always play 
with: A perfect regularity, eſpecially on the firſt. 
trial But as cuſtom and practice have brought 
tolight all theſe principles, and have ſettled — 
juſt value of every thing; this muſt certainly 
contribute to the eaſy production of the paſ- 
Vor. II. D ſions, 
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PART ſions, and guide us, by means of general eſtab- 
I. liſh'd maxims, in the proportions we ought to 
8 
Of pride Obſerve in preferring one object to another, 
and hum. This remark may, perhaps, ſerve to obviate 
1 
difficulties, that may ariſe concerning ſome 
cauſes, which I ſhall hereafter aſcribe to par- 
ticular paſſions, and which may be eſteem'd 
too refin'd to operate fo univerfally and cer 
tainly, as they are found to do. 
I SHALL cloſe this ſubject with a re- 
flection deriv d from theſe five limitations, 
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are proudeſt, ad who in the eye ey the 
world have moſt reaſon for their pride, are 
not always the hapyſeſt; nor the moft humble 
always the moſt miſerable, -as may at firſk | 
fight be imagin'd from this ſyſtem. an 
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evil may be real, tho' its cauſe has no re- ' 
lation to us: It may be real, without be- 

ing peculiar: It may be real, without ſnew- y 
ing itſelf to others : It may be real, with Bl F 
out being conſtant : And it may be real, P 
without falling under the general rules. Such 
evils as theſe will not fail to render us mi- " 
ſcrable, tho' they have little tendency to | l 


diminiſh pride: And perhaps the moſt real 
and the moſt ſolid evils of life will be found | 1 
of this nature. | | 
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Kone VII. 


Of vice and virtue. | 


VAKING theſe limitations along with SECT. 
us, let us proceed to examine the VII. 
cauſes of pride and humility ; and ſee, whe VV 
ther in every caſe we can diſcover the double 
relations, by which they operate on the paſ- 

8 fions. If we find that all theſe cauſes are 
related to ſelf, and produce a pleaſure or 
; |; uneaſineſs ſeparate from. the paſſion, there 

will remain no farther ſcfaple with regard 

to the preſent ſyſtem. We ſhall princi- 
pally endeavour to prove the latter point ; 
the former being in a manner ſelf-evident. 

To begin with vice and vikTue, 
which are the moſt obvious cauſes of theſe 
paſſions; *twou'd: be entirely foreign to my 
| preſent purpoſe to enter upon the contro- 
verſy, which of late years has ſo much ex- 
cited the curioſity of the publick, whether 
theſe moral diſtinctions be founded on natural 
and original principles, or ariſe from inte- 
reſt and education. The examination of this 
I reſerve for the following book; and in 
the mean time ſhall: endeavour to 567 
that _ Syſtem maintains its ground upon 
2 en 
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Pa R 1 either of theſe hypotheſes; which will be 


J. 
9 
Of pride 
and humi- 
. 


a ſtrong proof of its ſolidity. 


Fox granting that morality had no foun- 
dation in nature, it muſt ſtill be allow'd, 


that vice and virtue, either from ſelf-intereſt 


or the prejudices of education, produce in us 
a real pain and pleaſure; and this we may 


obſerve to be ſtrenuouſſy aſſerted by the 


defenders of that hypothefis. Every paſſion, 
habit, or turn of character (ſay they) which 
has a tendency to our advantage or preju- 


dice, gives a delight or uneaſineſs; and tis 
from thence the approbation or diſ-appro- 


bation ariſes. We eaſily gain from the li- 


berality of others; but are always in danger 


of loſing by their avarice: Courage defends 
us, but cowardice lays us open to every at- 
tack : Juſtice is the ſupport of ſociety, but 
injuſtice, unleſs check d, wou'd-quickly:prove 
its ruin: Humility: exalts ; but pride mor- 
tifies us. For theſe reaſons the former qua- 
lities are eſteem'd virtues, and the latter re- 
garded as vices. Now ſince tis granted there 


is a delight or uneaſineſs ſtill attending merit 
or demerit of every kind, this is all that 


is requiſite for my purpoſe. 
Bur I go farther, and obſerve; that this 


n hypotheſis and my preſent ſyſtem not 


only agree together, but alſo chat, allow- 


Boox H. he Paſſont. 35 
ing the former to be Juſt, 'tis an Abſslute SECT, 
and invincible proof -of the latter. For if VII. 
all morality be founded on the pain or plea- — 
ſure, which ariſes from the profpe@ of any a . 
loſs or advantage, that may reſult from our 

own characters, or from thoſe of others, all 

the effects of morality muſt be deriv'd from 

the ſame pain or pleaſure, and among the 

reſt, the paffions of pride and humility. 

The very eſſence of virtue, according to this 
hypothefis, is to produce pleaſure, and that 

of vice to give pain. The virtue and vice 

muſt be part of our character in order to 
excite pride or humility. What farther 

proof can we deſire for the double relation 

of impreſſions and ideas ? | 

Tre ſame unqueſtionable argument: may f 

be deriv'd from the opinion of thoſe, who 
maintain that morality is ſomething real, 
eſſential, and founded on nature. The moſt 
probable hypotheſis, which has been ad- 
vanc'd to explain the diſtinction betwixt 

vice and virtue, and the origin of moral 
rights and obligations, is, that from a pri- 

mary conſtitution of Wies certain charac- 

ters and paſſions, by the very view and con- 
templation, produce a pain, and others in 

like manner excite a pleaſure. The uneaſi- 

neſs and ſatisfaction are not only inſeparable 
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PART from vice and virtue, but conſtitute their 


i; i 


CL YI 
OF pride 


and humi- 
(ity. 


very nature and eſſence. To approve of a 
character is to feel an original delight upon 
its appearance. To diſapprove of it is to be 
ſenſible of an uneaſineſs. The pain and 
pleaſure, therefore, being the primary cauſes 
of vice and virtue, muſt alſo be the cauſes 
of all their effects, and conſequently of pride 
and humility, which are the Nadel 
attendants of that diſtinction. 

Bu x ſuppoſing this hypotheſis of re 
philoſophy. ſhou'd be allow'd to be. falſe, 
'tis till evident, that pain and pleaſure, if 
not the cauſes of vice and virtue, are at 
leaſt inſeparable from them. A generous 
and noble character affords a ſatisfaction even 
in the ſurvey; and when preſented to us, 
tho only in a poem or fable, never fails 
to charm and delight. us. On the other hand 


cruelty and treachery diſpleaſe from their 


yery nature; nor is it poſſible ever to recon- 
eile us to theſe qualities, either in ourſelyes 


or others. Thus one hypotheſis of mora- 


lity is an undeniable proof of the foregoing 

ſyſtem, ny. the other at worſt agrees with 

It, 

| Bu T — 29 and nh ariſe not from 

theſe. qualities alone of the mind, which, 

according to the meer ſyſtems of ethicks, 
| bare 
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| have been comprehended as parts of moral S . 
duty, but from any other that has a con- VII. 

nexion with pleaſure and uneaſineſs. No- N 
thing flatters our vanity more than the ta- aud vir 


tue. 
F] lent of pleaſing: by our wit, good humour, 
3 or any other accompliſhment ; and nothing 


= gives us a more ſenſible mortification than a 
diſqappointment in any attempt. of that na- 
ture. No one has ever been able to tell 
= what wt is, and to ſhew why ſuch a ſy- 
ſtem of thought muſt be receiv d under that 
denomination, and ſuch another rejected. 
Tis only by taſte we can decide concerning 
it, nor are we poſſeſt of any other ſtandard, 
upon which we can form a judgment of this 
kind. Now what is this Zafte, from which 
true and falſe wit in a manner receive their 
being, and without which no thought can 
have a title to either of theſe denomina- 
tions? Tis plainly nothing but. a ſenſation 
of pleaſure from true wit, and of uneaſineſs 
from falſe, without our being able to tell 
the reaſons of that pleaſure! or uneaſineſs. 
The power of beſtowing theſe oppoſite ſen- 
ſations is, therefore, the very eſſence of true 
and falſe wit; and conſequently the cauſe of 
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N that pride or humility, which ariſes from them. 
1 

4 THERE may, perhaps, be ſome, who 
& being accuſtom d to the ſtyle of the ſchools 
ve 

© 9 4 and 


40 


PART and pulpit, and having never conſider d = 


TH 


SY NRI » 


Of pride 


and humi- 


licy. 
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man nature in any other light, than that 
in which bey place it, may here be ſur- 
priz'd to hear me talk of virtue as exciting 
pride, which they look upon as a vice ; and 


of vice as producing humility, which they 
have been taught to conſider as a virtue - 


But not to diſpute about words, 1 obſerve, 
that by pride T un derſtand that Ru 


impreſſion, which ariſes i in the min 0 
the view either of our virtue, beauty, riches 


or power makes us fatisfy'd with ourſelves: | 
And that by humility mean the oppolite | 
impreſſion. Tis evident the former im- | 


preſſion is not always vicious, nor the latter 
8 The moſt rigid moralit allows 


us to receive a pleaſure from reflecting on 


A generous action; and *tis by none el 
teem d a virtue to feel any fruitleſs remorſe; 
upon the thoughts « of paſt villiany and baſe⸗ 


0 


neſs. © Let us, therefore,” examine theſe im- 


. conſider d in "therlves ; ; and. en- 


uire into their cauſes, whether "peed on 
i 


the mind or body, Without troub ing ; our- 
ſelves at preſent with that merit or blam 

&- me, : 

which m 1 attend them, ou 5 ga f 
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SECT. VII 
Of bran and deformity 


HETHER we ebnet the body Se cT. 
as a part of ourſelves, or aſſent to VIII. 
thoſe philoſophers, who regard it as ſome- WO 
thing external, it myſt ſtill be allow'd to 

be near enough connected with us to form 

one of theſe double relations, which I have 
afſerted to be neceſſary to the cauſes of pride 

and humility. Wherever, therefore, we 

can find the other relation of impreſſions to 

join to this of ideas, we may expect with 
aſſurance either of theſe paſſions, according 

as the impreſſion is pleaſant or uneaſy. But 

beauty of all kinds gives ys a peculiar de- 

light and ſatisfaction; as deformity produces 

pain, upon whatever ſubject 1 it may be plac d ; 
and whether ſurvey'd in an animate or in- 
animate object. If the beauty or deformity, 
therefore, be plac'd upon our own bodies, 
this pleaſure or uneaſineſs muſt be con- 
verted into pride or humility, as having i in 
this caſe all the circumſtances requiſite to 
produce A perfect tranſition of impreſſions 
and ideay, Theſe oppoſite ſenſations are re- 
F, il lated d to ths oppoſite paſfions. The beauty 
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42 A Treatiſe of Human Mature. 
PART or deformity is cloſely related to ſelf, the 
I. object of both theſe paſſions. No wonder, 
eng then our own beauty becomes an object of 
4 humi- pride, and deformity of humility. 
of Bu T this effect of perſonal and bodily 
qualities is not only a proof of the preſent 
ſyſtem, by. ſhewing that the paſſions ariſe 
not in this caſe without all the circum- 
ſtances I have requir'd, but may be employ'd 
as a ſtronger and more convincing argument. 
If we conſider all the hypotheſes, which 
have been form'd either by philoſophy or 
common reaſon, to explain the difference be- 
twixt beauty and deformity, / we ſhall find 
that all of them reſolve into this, that beau- 
ty is ſuch an order and- conſtruction of 
parts, as either by the primary „ rin 
of our nature, by cuſtom, or by caprice, i 
fitted to give a pleaſure and ſatisfaction 1 
the ſoul. This is the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racter of beauty, and forms all the diffe- 
rence betwixt it and deformity, whoſe na- 
tural tendency is to produce uneaſineſs. 
Pleaſure and pain, therefore, are not only 
neceſſary attendants of beauty and defor- 
mity, but conſtitute their very eſſence. And 
indeed, if we conſider, that a great part of 
the beauty, which we admire either in ani- 
mals or in Other objects, is deri d from the 


idea 
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idea of convenience and utility, we ſhall SRO. 
make no ſeruple to aſſent to this opinion. VIII. 
That ſhape, which produces ſtrength, is BY 
beautiful in one animal; and that which is 44 wo 
a ſign of agility in another. The order and 
convenience of a palace are no leſs eſſential 

do its beauty, than its mere figure and ap- 

= pearance. In like manner the rules of ar- 

7 chitecure require, that the top of a pillar 

ſhou'd be more ſlender than its baſe, and 

that becauſe ſuch a figure conveys to us the 

idea of ſecurity, which is pleaſant ; where- 

as the contrary form gives us the apprehen- 

ſion of danger, which is uneaſy. From in- 
numerable inſtances of this kind, as well 

as from conſidering that beauty like wit, 

cannot be defin'd, but is diſcern'd only by 

a taſte or ſenſation, we may conclude, that 
beauty 1s nothing. but a form, which pro- 

duces pleaſure, as deformity is a ſtructure 

of parts, - which conveys pain; and fince the 

power of producing pain and pleaſure make 

in this manner the eſſence of beauty and 
deformity, all the effects of theſe qualities 

muſt be deriv'd from the. ſenſation ; and a- 

mong the reſt pride and humility, which 

Pf all their effects are the moſt common 
and remarkable. | 
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Of pride 


wife of Human Mature. 


PART Tus argument I eſteem juſt and deci- 
I. 


ſive; but in order to give greater authori- 
ty to the preſent reaſoning, let us ſuppoſe it 


77. au falſe for a moment, and ſee what will follow. 


Tis certain, then, that if the power of pro- 
ducing pleaſure and pain forms not the eſſence 
of beauty and deformity, the ſenſations are 
at leaſt inſeparable from the qualities, and 
tis even difficult to conſider them apart. 
Now chere is nothing common to natural and 
moral beauty, (both of which are the cauſes 


of pride) but this power of producing plea- 


ſure; and as a common effect ſuppoſes always 


a common cauſe, tis plain the pleaſure muſt 


in both. caſes be the real and influencing 


cauſe of the paſſion. Again; there is no- 
thing originally different betwixt the beauty 


of our bodies and the beauty of external and 
foreign objects, but that the one has a near 
relation to ourſelves, which is wanting in 
the other. 'This original difference, there- 
fore, muſt be the cauſe of all their other 
differences, and among the reſt, of their dif- 
ferent influence upon the paſſion of pride, 
which is excited by the beauty of our per- 

fon, but is not affected in the leaſt by that 
of fareign and external objects. Placing, 


then, theſe two concluſions together, we find 


they compoſe the preceding ſyſtem betwixt 
them, 
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them, via. that pleaſure; as à related or re- SECT. . 


ſembling impreſſion, when plae d on a re- VIII. 
lated object, by a natural tranſition, pro- G. be 


duces pride; and its contrary, Humility; % Wt 


This ſyſtem, then, ſeems already ſuffltiet- 


ly confirm'd by experience; tho we have 


not yet exhauſted all out arguments 
T IS not the beauty of the body alone 
that produces pride, but alſo its ſtrength and 
force. Strength is a kind of power; and 
therefore the deſire to excel int ſtrengtli is 


to be confider'd/ as an inferior ſpecies of am- 


bition. For this reaſon the Preſent phæno- 
menon will be ſufficiently*accounted for, in 


explaining that paſſion. 


CONCERNING all other bodily! accom- 
pliſhments we may obſerve in general, that 
whatever in ourſelves! is cither-uſeful, beau- 
tifal, or ſurpriſing, is an object of pride; 
and it's contrary, of humility; Now tis 


obvious, that every thing uſeful, beautiful 
or ſurpriſing, agrees in producing a ſeparate 


pleaſute; and agrees in nothitig | elfe; The 
pleaſure, thetefore, witli the relation to ſelf 
muſt be the cauſe of the paſſion. 

T' it ſhou'd be queſtion'd, whothli- 
beauty be not ſomething! real; and different 
from the power of produeing pleaſure, 3 
can never be diſpated; that as ſurprize is no- 
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Parr thing but a pleaſure ariſing ſrom novelty, 
I. it is not, properly ſpeaking, a quality in any 
8 object, but merely a paſſion or impreſſion 


2 humi- in the ſoul. It muſt, therefore, be from 
ity. 


that impreſſion,” that pride by a natural tran- 
ſition ariſes. And it ariſes ſo naturally, that 
there is nothing in us or belonging to us, 
which produces ſurprize, that does not at the 
ſame time excite that other paſſion. Thus 
we are vain of the ſurpriſing adventures we 
have met with, the eſcapes we have made, 

and dangers we have been expos'd to. Hence 
the origin of vulgar lying; where men with- 
out any intereſt, and merely out of vanity, 
heap up a number of extraordinary events, 
which are either the fictions of their brain, 
or if true, have at leaſt no connexion with 
themſelves. Their fruitful invention ſupplies 
them with a variety of adventures; and 
and where that talent is wanting, they ap- 
propriate ſuch as belong to others, in order 
to ſatisfy their vanity. 

IN this phznomenon are contain'd two 
curious experiments, which if we compare 
them together, according to the known 
rules, by which we judge of cauſe and effect 
in anatomy, natural philoſophy, and other 
ſciences, will be an; undeniable argument for 
that eee of the double relations above- 
mention'd. 
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mention d. By one of theſe experiments SE Cr. 

we find, that an object produces pride mere- VIII. 

ly by the interpoſition of pleaſure ; and that 8 2 

becauſe the quality, by which it produces and 2 

pride, is in reality nothing but the power of 55 

producing pleaſure. By the other experi- 

ment we find, that the pleaſure produces the 

pride by a tranſition along related ideas; be- 

cauſe when we cut off that relation the paſ- 

ſion is immediately deſtroy'd. A ſurpriſing 

adventure, in which we have been ourſelves 

engag'd, is related to us, and by that means 

produces pride: But the adventures of o- 

thers, tho' they may cauſe pleaſure, yet for 

want of this relation of ideas, never excite 

that paſſion. What farther proof can be 

deſired for the preſent ſyſtem? _ 
THERE is only one objection to this 

ſyſtem with regard to our body; which 

is, that tho' nothing be more agreeable a 
than health, and more painful than ſick- 

neſs, yet commonly men are neither proud 

of the one, nor mortify'd with the other. 

This will eaſily be accounted for, if we 

conſider the ſecond and fourth limitations, 

propos d to our general ſyſtem. It was 

obſerv'd, that no object ever produces pride 

or hucnilty, if it has not ſomething be- 

* culiar 
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48 A Treatife of Humun Mature. 
PAR ＋ Glliaf to ourſelf; as alſo, that every cauſe 


4 öf that paſſion muſt” be in ſome meaſure 
2 conſtant, and Hold ſome proportion to the 
Fe duration of outſelf, which is its object. 


Who is elch or certainly fix d in either, 
theſe accidental bleflings and calamities are 


never conſider'd as connected with our be- 


lady of any kind is fo rooted. in our con- 


hopes of recovery, from tl at moment it be- 


ever confeſs them without reluftance and 
afham' d of every head-ach or cold they fall 


human pride, and make us entertain a mean 


ſuch 


Now as health and ficknels vary inceſ- 
ſantly to all men, and there is none, 


in a manner ſeparated. from us, and are 


ing and exiſtence. And that, this account 
is' juſt appears hence, that wherever a ma- 


FOR that we no longer entertain any 


comes an object of humility; z as is evident 

in old men, whom nothing 'mortifies more 

than the contfieuite” of their age and in- 
firmities. They endeavour, as long as poſ- 

ſible, to conceal” their blindneſs and deaf- 
| neſs, their rheums and gouts; nor do they 


uneaſineſs. And tho” young men are not 
into, yet no topic is ſo proper to mortify 


opinion of our nature, than this, that we 
are every moment of our lives ſabje&t to 
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ſach infirmities. 'This ſufficiently proves that SE cT. 
bodily pain and fickneſs are in themſelves YI. 
proper cauſes of humility ; tho' the cuſtom 2 
of eſtimating every thing by compariſon © _ de * 
more than by its intrinſic worth and value, 
makes us overlook theſe calamities, which 
we find to be incident to every one, and 
cauſes us to form an idea of our merit and 
character independent of them. 

Wr are aſham'd of fach maladies as af- 
fect others, and are either dangerous or dif- 
agreeable to them. Of the epilepſy ; be- 
cauſe it gives a horror to every one preſent : 
Of the itch; becauſe it is infectious: Of 
the king's-evil ; becauſe it commonly goes 
to poſterity. Men always confider the ſen- 
timents of others in their judgment of 
themſelves. This has evidently appear'd in 
ſome of the foregoing reaſonings; and will 
appear ſtill more evidently, and be more 
fully i d afterwards.” 
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J. : 
Of pride 


and hum1i- 


ii, O 7 external . 3 al. 


eee EK. 


ger. U. cho pride a Nt have the 
IX. qualities of our mind and body, that 
is ſelñ, for their natural and more immediate 
cauſes, we find by experience, that there are 
| many other objects, which produce theſe 
affections, and that the primary one is, in 
ſome meaſure, obſcur'd and loſt by the mul- 
tiplicity of foreign and extrinſic. We found 
a vanity. upon houſes, gardens, equipages, 
as well as upon perſonal merit and accom- 
pliſnments; and tho' theſe external advan- 
tages be in themſelves widely diſtant from 
thought or a perſon, yet they conſiderably 
influence even a paſſion, which is directed 
to that as its ultimate object. This happens 
when external objects acquire any particular 
relation to ourſelves, and are aſſociated or 
connected with us. A beautiful fiſh in 
the ocean, an animal in a deſart, and in- 
deed any thing that neither belongs, nor 
is related to us, has no manner of influence 
on our vanity, whatever extraordinary qua- 
lities 
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lities it may be endow'd with, and what- 


ever degree of ſurprize and admiration it 


may naturally occaſion. It muſt be ſome 


51 
SECT! 
IX. 


— 
Of exter- 


way aſſociated with us in order to touch our 2 ad- 


ant ages 


pride. Its idea muſt hang in a manner, an diſad- 


upon that of ourſelves; and the tranſition 
from the one to the other muſt be "_ __ 
natural. 


Bur here 'tis remarkable, th tho £94 


relation of reſemblance operates upon the 


vantages. 


mind in the ſame manner as contiguity and 


cauſation, in conveying us from one idea to 


another, yet tis ſeldom a foundation either 


of pride or of humility, If we reſemble a 
perſon in any of the valuable parts of his 
character, we muſt, in ſome degree, poſſeſs 


the quality, in which we reſemble him; 


and this quality we always chuſe to ſurvey 
directly in ourſelves rather than by re- 


flexion in another perſon, when we wou'd 


found upon it any degree of vanity. So 


that tho a likeneſs may occaſionally produce 


that paſſion by ſuggeſting a more advan- 
tageous idea of ourſelves, tis there the view 


| fixes at laſt, and the paſſion and its ultimate 
| and final cauſe, 


TazRE are inſtances, dead; ko 
men ſhew a vanity in reſembling! a preat 
man in his countenance, ſhape, air, or other 

I 2 minute 


52 A Treatiſe of Human Mature. 
PAR r minute circumſtances, that contribute not 
I. in any degree to his reputation ; but it muſt 
Of pri be confeſs'd, that this extends not very far, 


_ bumi- nor is of any conſiderable moment in theſe 
9. 


affections. For this I aſſign the following ; 
reaſon. . We can never have a vanity of re- 
ſembling in trifles any perſon, unleſs he be 
poſſeſs d of very ſhining qualities, which 
give us a reſpect and veneration for him. 
Theſe qualities, then, are, properly ſpeak- 1 
ing, the cauſes of our vanity, by means of 
their relation to ourſelves. Now after what 
manner are they related to ourſelves? They 
are parts of the perſon we value, and con- 
ſequently connected with theſe trifles; which 
are alſo ſuppos'd to be parts of him. 'Theſe 
trifles are connected with the reſembling qua- 
lities in us; and theſe qualities in us, being 
parts, are connected with the whole; and 
by that means form a chain of ſeveral links 
betwixt ourſelves and the ſhining qualities 
of the perſon we reſemble. But beſides 


that this multitude of relations muſt weaken I , 
the connexion ; tis evident the mind, in f 
paſſing from the ſhining qualities to the tri- 
| vial ones, muſt⸗ by that contraſt the better fe 
perceive. the minuteneſs of the latter, and u 
be in ſome meaſure aſham'd of the compa- 


riſon and reſemblance, 4. 
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Tux relation, therefore, of contiguity, SE CT. 
or that of cauſation, betwixt the cauſe and IX. g 
object of pride and humility, is alone requi- S 
ſite to give riſe to theſe paſſions; and theſe . 
relations are nothing elſe but qualities, by an d 
which the imagination is convey'd from 979% 
one idea to another. Now let us confider 
what effect theſe can poſſibly have upon the 
mind, and by what means they become fo ä 
requiſite to the production of the paſſions. : 
Tis evident, that the affociation of ideas | 
operates in ſo filent and imperceptible a \ 
manner, that we are ſcarce ſenſible of it, and | 
diſcover it more by its effects than by any = 
immediate feeling or perception. It produces ö 
no emotion, and gives riſe to no new im- 
preſſion of any kind, but only modifies 
8 thoſe ideas, of which the mind was formerly 
poſſeſs d, and which it cou'd recal upon oc- 
caſion. From this reaſoning, as well as 
from undeubted experience, we may con- 
clude, that an aſſociation of ideas, however 
neceſſary, is not alone ſu ficient to fm. riſe 
to any paſſion, By 
'Tis evident, then, he who! th mind” 
feels the paſſion either of pride or humility 
upon the appearance of a related object, there 
is, befide the relation or tranſition of thought, 
an emotion or original impreſſion produc'd 
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I. 
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PART by ſome other principle. The queſtion is, 


whether the emotion firſt produc'd be the 


Of pride paſſion itſelf, or ſome other impreſſion” rela- 


lic. 


aud bumi- ted to it. This queſtion we cannot be long 


in deciding. For beſides all the other argu- 


ments, with which this ſubject abounds, it 


muſt evidently appear, that the relation of 
ideas, which experience ſhews to be ſo re- 
quiſite a circumſtance to the production 


of the paſſion, 'wou'd be entirely ſuperflu- 


ous, were it not to ſecond a relation of af- 
fections, and facilitate the tranſition from 
one impreſſion to another. If nature pro- 
duc'd immediately the paſſion of pride or 
humility, it wou'd be compleated in it- 
ſelf, and wou'd require no farther addition 


or encreaſe from any other affection. But 


ſuppoſing the firſt emotion to be only rela- 
ted to pride or humility, tis eafily con- 
ceiv'd to what purpoſe the relation of objects 
may ſerve, and how the two different aſſo- 
ciations, of impreſſions and ideas, by uniting - 
their forces, may affiſt each other's opera- 
tion. This is not only eaſily conceiy'd, but 
J will venture to affirm tis the only man- 
ner, in which We can conceive this ſubject, 


„ 


ee! no emotion, can never he wecelliry, 


of eyen uſeful to the paſſions, but by for- 


warding 
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warding the tranſition betwixt ſome related 8 ꝝ c r. 
impreſſions. Not to mention, that the IX. 


ſame object cauſes a greater or l de- 


gree of pride, not only in proportion to the nal ad. 


encreaſe or decreaſe of its qualities, but al- 


ſo to the diſtance or nearneſs of the rela- vantage. 


lation; which is a clear argument for the 
tranſition of affections along the relation of 
ideas; ſince every change in the relation 
produces a proportionable change in the paſ- 
ſion. Thus one part of the preceding ſyſ- 
tem, concerning the relations of ideas is a 
ſufficient proof of the other, concerning that 
of impreſſions; and is itſelf fo evidently 


founded on experience, that twou'd be loſt 


time to endeavour farther to prove it. 
THis will appear ſtill more evidently 
in particular inſtances. Men are vain of the 
beauty of their country, of their county, 
of their pariſn. Here the idea of beauty 
; plainly produces a pleaſure. This pleaſure 
is related to pride. The object or cauſe of 
this pleaſure is, by the ſuppoſition, related to 
ſelf, or the object of pride. By this double 
relation of impreſſions and ideas, a tranſi- 
tion is made from the one impreſſion to 
the other. 
Men are alſo vain of the temperature 
of the climate, in which they were born ; of 
E 4 | the 
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Of pride 
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lity. 


A Treatiſe of Human ature. 
the fertility of their native ſoil; of the good- 
neſs of the wines, fruits or victuals, produc'd 
by it; of the ſoftneſs or force of their language; 
with other particulars of that kind. Theſe 
objects have plainly a reference to the plea- 
ſures of the ſenſes, and are originally con- 
ſider'd as agreeable to the feeling, taſte or 
hearing. How is it poſſible they cou'd ever 
become objects of pride, except by means 
of that tranſition aboye-explain'd ? 

THERE are ſome, that diſcover a vanity 


of an oppoſite kind, and affect to depre- 
ciate their own country, in compariſon of 


thoſe, to which they have travell'd. Theſe 


perſons find, when they are at home, and 
ſurrounded with their countrymen, that the 
ſtrong relation betwixt them and their own 
nation is ſhar'd with ſo many, that tis in a 
manner loſt to them ; whereas their diſtant 
relation to a forcign country, which is 
form'd by their having ſeen it and liy'd 
in it, is augmented by their conſidering 


how few there ar who have done the 


ſame. For this reaſon they always admire 


the beauty, utility and rarity of what is a- 
broad, above what is at home. 


SINCE we can be yain of a country, 


climate or any inanimate object, which bears 


is relation to Us, tis no o wonder we are vain 


„„en 


ars 
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| ble ſources of their vanity. 


ſucceſſion of rich and honourable anceſ- 


57 
of the qualities of thoſe, who are connected 8 E C r. 5 
with us by blood or friendſhip. Accord- XI. 
ingly we find, that the very ſame qualities, N 
which in ourſelves produce pride, produce ani. 
alſo in a leſſer degree the ſame affection, and d;/ad- 
when diſcover'd in perſons related to us. The 999%: 
beauty, addreſs, merit, credit and honours 

of their kindred are carefully difplay'd by 

the proud, as ſome of their moſt conſidera- 


As we are proud of riches in ourſelves, 
ſo to fatisfy our vanity we defire that every : 
one, who has any connexion with us, ſhou'd 


likewiſe be poſſeſt of them, and are aſham'd 


of any one, that is mean or poor, atnong 
our friends and relations. For this reaſon 
we remove the poor as far from us as poſ- 
ſible; and as we cannot prevent poverty in 
ſome diſtant collaterals, and our forefathers © - 
are taken to be our neareſt relations; upon 
this account every one affects to be of a good 
family, and to be deſcended from a long 


tors, 


I nave frequently obſervd, that thoſe, 
who boaſt of the antiquity of their fami- 
lies, are glad when they can join this cir- 
cumſtance, that their anceſtors for many ge- 
nerations have been uninterrupted proprie- 


#Y 

þ 

ors : 
8 * 
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PART tors of the ſame portion of land, and that 
os their family has never chang d its poſſeſſions, 
Of a or been tranſplanted into any other county 
7 or province. I have alſo obſerv d, that tis 
i ''Y additional ſubject of vanity, when they 
can boaſt, that theſe poſſeſſions have been 
tranſmitted thro a deſcent compos'd entire- 
ly of males, and that the honours and for- 
tune have never paſt thro' any female. Let 
us endeavour to explain theſe phenomena 
by the foregoing ſyſtem. 
T 1s evident, that when any one boaſts 
of the antiquity of his family, the ſubjects 
of his vanity are not merely the extent of 
time and number of anceſtors, but alſo their 
riches and ctedit, which are ſuppos'd to re- 
flect a luſtre on himſelf on account of his 
relation to them. He firſt conſiders theſe 

objects; is affected by them in an agreeable 
manner ; and then returning back to him- 
ſelf, thro' the relation of parent and child, 

is elevated with the paſſion of pride, by 
means of the double relation of impreſſions 
and ideas. Since therefore the paſſion de- 
pends on theſe relations, whatever ſtrengthens 
any of the relations muſt alſo encreaſe the 
pation, and whatever weakens the relations 
muſt diminiſh the paſſion. Now 'tis cer- 
tain the identity of the 9: poſton: ſtrengthens 
the 


1 we 
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the relation of ideas ariſing from blood and SE CT. 
kindred, and conveys the fancy with greater IX. 


facility from one generation to another, from of enter- 
nal ad- 
the remoteſt anceſtors to their poſterity, * art 


who are both their heirs and their deſcend- and di/ae- 
ants. By this facility the impreſſion is tranſ- . 


mitted more entire, and excites a greater 


degree of pride and vanity, 
TRE caſe is the ſame with the tranſ- 


miſſion of the honours and fortune thro' a 


ſucceſſion of males without their paſſing thro' 
any female. Tis a quality of human na- 


ture, which we ſhall conſider “ afterwards, 


that the imagination naturally turns to what- 
ever is important and conſiderable; and where 
two objects are preſented to it, a ſmall and 
a great one, uſually leaves the former, and 


dwells entirely upon the latter. As in the 


ſociety of marriage, the male ſex has the 
advantage above the female, the huſband 
firſt engages our attention ; and whether 


we conſider him directly, or reach him by 


paſſing thro related objects, the thought 


both reſts upon him with greater ſatisfac- 


tion, and arrives at him with greater fa- 
cility than his conſort. Tis eaſy to ſee, 
that this property muſt ſtrengthen the child's . 
relation to the father, and weaken that to 
# Part II. Sect. 2. | q 


the 
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PART the mother. For as all relations are nothing 
I. but a propenſity to paſs from one idea to 
Of ride another, whatever ſtrengthens the propen- 
29. bumi- ſity ſtrengthens the relation; and as we have 
5 a ſtronger propenſity to paſs from the idea 
of the children to that of the father, than 
from the ſame idea to that of the mother, 
we ought to regard the former relation as the 
cloſer and more conſiderable. This is the 
reaſon why children commonly bear their 
father's name, and are eſteem'd to be of 
nobler or baſer birth, according to hrs fa- 
mily. And tho' the mother ſhou'd be poſ- 
ſeſt of a ſuperior ſpirit and genius to the 
father, as often happens, the general rule 
prevails, notwithſtanding the exception, ac- 
cording to the doctrine above-explain'd. Nay 
even when a ſuperiority of any kind is ſo great, 

or when any other reaſons have ſuch an effect, 

as to make the children rather repreſent the 
mother's family than the father's, the gene- 
ral rule ſtill retains ſuch an efficacy that it 
weakens the relation, and makes a kind of 
break in the line of anceſtors. The ima- 
gination runs not along them with facility, 
nor is able to transfer the honour and cre- 
dit of the anceſtors to their poſterity of the 
ſame name and family ſo readily, as when 
the tranſition is conformable to the general 
; rules, 
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rules, and paſſes from father to ſon, or from 
brother to brother. 


E TK 
| Of property and riches. 


UT the relation, which is eſteem'd S E r. 
the cloſeſt, and which of all others X. 
produces moſt commonly the paſſion of YT 
pride, is that of property. This relation 
'twill be impoſſible for me fully to ex- 
plain before I come to treat of juſtice 
and the other moral virtues. "Tis ſuffi- 
cient to obſerve on this occaſion, that pro- 
perty may be defin'd, ſuch a relation be- 
twixt a perſon and an object as permits him, 

but forbids any other, the free uſe and poſ- 
ſeſſion .of it, without violating the laws of 
juſtice and moral equity. If juſtice, there- 
fore, be a virtue, which has a natural and 
original influence on the human mind, pro- 
perty may be look d upon as a particular ſpe- 

cies of cauſation; whether we conſider the 
liberty it gives the proprietor to operate as 

he pleaſe upon the object, or the advantages, 
which he reaps from it. Tis the ſame 
caſe, if juſtice, according to the ſyſtem of 
certain en, ſhou'd be eſteem'd an 


artificial 
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PART artificial and not a natural virtue. For then 
I. honour, and cuſtom, and civil laws ſupply 


Of pri ON the place of natural conſcience, and produce, 


ay huni- in ſome degree, the ſame effects. This in 
10. 


the mean time is certain, that the men- 
tion of the property naturally carries our 


thought to the proprietor, and of the pro- 


prietor to the property; which being a proof 
of a perfect relation of ideas is all that is 
requiſite to our preſent purpoſe. A relation 


of ideas, join d to that of impreſſions, al- 


ways produces a tranſition of affections; and 
therefore, whenever any pleaſure or pain a- 
riſes from an object, connected with us by 


property, we may be certain, that either pride 


or humility muſt ariſe from this conjunction 


of relations; if the foregoing ſyſtem be ſolid 


and ſatisfactory. And whether it be ſo or 
not, we may ſoon ſatisfy ourſelves by the 
moſt curſory view of human life. 

EVE RV thing belonging to a vain man 
is the beſt that is any where to be found. 
His houſes, equipage, furniture, cloaths, 
horſes, hounds, excel all others in his con- 
ceit ; and 'tis eaſy to obſerve, that from the 
leaſt advantage in any of theſe, he draws a 
new ſubject of pride and vanity. His wine, 


if you'll believe him, has a finer flavour 


than any other; 3 his cookery 1 is more ex- 
quiſite ; n 
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quiſite; his table more orderly ; - his ſervants SECT. 
more expert; the air, in which he lives, X. 
more healthful ; the ſoil he cultivates more ng 
fertile; his fruits ripen earlier and to greater 9 3 
perfection: Such a thing is remarkable for 
its novelty; ſuch another for its antiquity: 
This is the workmanſhip of a famous artiſt; 
that belong d once to fuch a prince or great 
man: All objects, in a word, that are uſeful, 
beautiful ot ſurprizing, or are related to ach, 
may, by means of property, give riſe to this 
paſſion. Theſe agree in giving pleaſure, and 
agree in nothing elſe. This alone is com- 
mon to them ; and therefore muſt be the 
quality that produces the paſſion, which is 
their common effect. As every new in- 
ſtance is a new argument, and as the in- 
ſtances are here without number, I may 
venture to affirm, that ſcarce any ſyſtem was 
ever fo fully prov'd by experience, as that 
which I have here advanc'd. 

Ir the property of any thing, that gives 
pleaſure either by its utility, beauty or no- 
velty, produces alfo pride by a double re- 
lation of impreſſions and ideas; we need not 
be ſurpriz'd, that the power of acquiring 
this property, ſhou'd have the fame effect. 
Now riches are to be confider'd as the power 
of acquiring the property of what pleaſes; 


and 
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lity. 


this be ſtrictly true in a juſt and Þhiloſophi- 


the phileſophy of our paſſions ; but that many 
things operate upon them by means of the 


lities of ſolidity, weight and fuſibility ; but 


conveniences of life. Taking then this for 


4 Treatiſe of Human Nature. 
and tis only in this view. they have any 
influence on the paſſions. Paper will, on 
many occaſions, be conſider' d as riches, and 
that becauſe it may convey the power of 
acquiring money : And money 1s not riches, 
as it is a metal endow'd with certain qua- 


only as it has a relation to the pleaſures and 


granted, which is in itſelf ſo evident, we 
may draw from it one of the ſtrongeſt argu- 
ments I have yet employ'd to prove the in- 
Huence of the double relations on prone and 
humility. - . 2 

IT has been .obſerv'd in treating of the 
underſtanding, that the diſtinction, Which 
we ſometimes make betwixt a power and the 
exerciſe of it, is entirely frivolous, and that 
neither man nor any other being ought ever 
to be thought poſſeſt of any ability, unleſs 
it be exerted and put in action. But tho 


cal way of thinking, tis certain it is not 


idea and ſuppoſition of power, independent 
of its actual exerciſe. We are pleas d when 
we acquire an ability of procuring pleaſure, 
and are diſpleas d when another acquires a 

| power 
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power of giving pain. This is evident from 8 E c To 


experience; but in order to give a juſt ex- 
plication of the matter; and account for this 
ſatisfaction and uneaſineſs, we muſt weigh 9 


the following reflections. 


'T1s evident the error of diſtinguiſhing 
power from its exerciſe proceeds not entire- 
ly from the ſcholaſtic doctrine of free-will, 
which, indeed, enters very little into com- 


mon life; and has but ſmall influence on our 


vulgar and popular ways of thinking. Ac- 
cording to that doctrine, motives deprive us 
not of free-will, nor take away our power of 
performing or forbearing any action. But 
according to common notions a man has no 
power, where very conſiderable motives lie 
betwixt him and the ſatisfaction of his de- 
fires, and determine him to forbear what 
he wiſhes to perform, I do not think I. 


| have fallen into my enemies power, when 


I ſee him paſs me in the ſtreets with a 
ſword by his ſide, while I am unprovided 
of any weapon. I know that the fear of 
the civil magiſtrate is as ſtrong a reſtraint as 
any of iron, and that I am in as perfect 
ſafety as if he were chain'd or impriſon d. 

But when a perſon acquires ſuch an autho- 


rity over me, that not only there is no ex- 


ternal obſtacle to his actions; but alſo that 
Vor. II. | F - he 
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15 hum. confider myſelf as his ſubject or vaffal. 
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| PART he may puniſh or reward me as he pleaſes, 


without any dread of puniſhment in his turn, 
I then, attribute a full power to him, and 


Now if we compare theſe two caſes, 
that of a perſon, who has very ſtrong mo- 


tives of intereſt or ſafety to forbear any ac- 


tion, and that of another, who hes under 


no ſuch obligation, we ſhall find, according 


to the philoſophy explain'd in the foregoing 
book, that the only known difference be- 
twixt them lies in this, that in the former 
caſe we conchude from paſt experience, that 
the perſon never will perform that action, 
and in the latter, that he poſſibly or pro- 
bably will perform it. Nothing is more 
fluctuating and inconſtant on many occa- 
ſions, than the will of man; nor is there 
any thing but ſtrong motives, which can 
give us an abſolute certainty in pronounc- 
ing concerning any of his future actions, 
When we fee a perſon free from theſe mo- 
tives, we ſuppoſe a poſſibility either of his 
acting or forbearing ; and tho' in general we 
may conclude him to be determin'd by 
motives and cauſes, yet this removes not 
the uncertainty of our judgment concerning 
theſe cauſes, nor the influence of that un- 
certainty on the paſſions, Since therefore 
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we aſcribe a power of performing an action SE CT. 


to every one, who has no very powerful X. 


motive to forbear it, and refuſe it to SY 
ſuch as have; it may juſtly be concluded, » Af 
that power has always a refetence to its ex- 38 
erciſe, either actual or probable, and that we 


conſider a perſon as endow'd with any abi- 


lity when we find from paſt experience, 
that 'tis probable, or at leaſt poffible he may 


exert it, And indeed, as our paſſions al- 
ways regard the real exiſtence of objects, 
and we always judge of this reality from 
paſt inſtances ; nothing can be more likely 
of itfelf, without any farther reaſoning, than 


that power confiſts in the poffibility or pro- 


bability of any action, as diſcover'd by ex- 
perience and the practice of the world. 

N ow tis evident, that wherever a perſon 
is in ſuch a fituation with regard to me, that 
there is no very powerful motive to deter 
him from injuring me, and conſequently 'tis 


_ uncertain whether he will injure me or not, 


I muſt be uneafy in ſach a fituation, and 
cannot conſider the poffibility or probabi- 
lity of that injury without a ſenſible con... 
cern, The paſſions are not only affected 
by ſach events as are certain and infallible, 
but alſo in an inferior degree by ſuch as 


are poſſible and contingent. And tho' per- 


F 2 | _ haps 
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PART haps I never really feel any harm, and 
I. | diſcover by the event, that, philoſophically 
> ſpeaking, the perſon never had any power 
and humi- of harming me; ſince he did not exert any; 
lity. 

| this prevents not my uneaſineſs from the 
preceding uncertainty. The agreeable paſ- 
fions may here operate as well as the un- 
eaſy, and convey a pleaſure when I per- 
ceive a good to become either poſſible or 
probable by the poſſibility or probability of 
another's beſtowing it on me, upon the re- 
moval of any ſtrong motives, which might 
formerly have hinder'd him. 

Bur we may farther obſerve, that this 
ſatisfaction encreaſes, when any good ap- 
proaches in fuch a manner that it is in one's 
own power to take or leave it, and there 
neither is any phyſical impediment, nor any 
very ſtrong motive to hinder our enjoyment, 
As all men deſire pleaſure, nothing can be 
more probable, than its exiſtence when there 
is no external obſtacle to the producing 
it, and men perceive no danger in fol- 
lowing their inclinations. In that caſe their 

imagination eaſily anticipates the ſatisfac- 
tion, and conveys the ſame joy, as if they 


were perſwaded of its real and actual ex- 
iſtence. 


BUT 
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Bor this accounts not ſufficiently for the Sx c T. 
ſatisfaction, which attends riches. A miſer 


receives delight from his money; that is, 7 5 
from the power it affords him of procuring 9 ron 


all the pleaſures and conveniences of life, 
tho' he knows he has enjoy'd his riches for 


forty years without ever employing them; 
and conſequently cannot conclude by any 


ſpecies of reaſoning, that the real exiſtence 
of theſe pleaſures is nearer, than if he were 
entirely depriv'd of all his poſſeſſions. But 
tho' he cannot form any ſuch concluſion 


in a way of reaſoning concerning the 


nearer approach of the pleaſure, tis certain 
he imagines it to approach nearer, whenever 
all external obſtacles are remov'd, along with 
the more powerful motives of intereſt and 
danger, which oppoſe it. For farther ſatiſ- 
faction on this head I muſt refer to my ac- 
count of the will, where I ſhall “ explain 
that falſe ſenſation of liberty, which makes 
us Imagine we can perform any thing, 
that is not very dangerous or deſtructive. 
Whenever any other perſon is under no 
ſtrong obligations of intereſt to forbear any 
pleaſure, we judge from experience, that the 
pleaſure will exiſt, and that he will pro- 
bably obtain it. But when ourſelves are . 

n Joi. 2: | | 


* in 
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TY T in that ſituation, we judge from an illuſon 
I. of the fancy, that the pleaſure is ſtill cloſer 
Of bride and more immediate. The will ſeems to 
* buzi- move eafily every way, and caſts a ſha- 
dow or image of itſelf, even to that fide, 
on which it did not ſettle, By means of 
this image the enjoyment ſeems to approach 
nearer to us, and gives us the ſame lively 
ſatisfaction, as if it were perfectly certain 

and unavoidable. 

"Twill now be eaſy to draw this whole 
reaſoning to a point, and to prove, that when 
riches produce any pride or vanity in their 
poſſeſſors, as they never fail to do, tis only 
by means of a double relation of impreſ- 
ſions and ideas. The very eſſence of riches 

conſiſts in the power of procuring the plea- 
, ſures and conveniences of life. The very 
eſſence of this power conſiſts in the proba- 
bility of its exerciſe, and in its cauſing us 
to anticipate, by a true or falſe reaſoning, 
the real exiſtence of the pleaſure. This an- 
ticipation of pleaſure is, in itfelf, a very con- 
ſiderable pleaſure ; and as its cauſe is ſome 
poſſeſſion or property, which we enjoy, 
and which is thereby related to us, we here 
clearly ſee all the parts of the foregoing 
ſyſtem moſt exactly and diſtinctly drawn 
out before us, | 
For 
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Fox the ſame reaſon, that riches cauſe 
pleaſure and pride, and poverty excites un- 
cafineſs and humility, power muſt produce 
the former emotions, and ſlavery the latter. 
Power or an authority over others makes us 
capable of ſatisfying all our defires ; as ſla- 
very, by ſubjecting us to the will of others, 


Cations. 
'T'rs here ah obſerving, that the va- 


much augmented by the conſideration of 
the perſons, over whom we exerciſe our au- 
thority, or who exerciſe it over us. For ſup- 
poſing it poſſible to frame ſtatues of ſuch 
an admirable mechaniſm, that they cou'd 
move and act in obedience to the will; 'tis 
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SECT; 


1. 


ry 
Of proper- 
ty and 


riches. 


expoſes us to a thouſand wants, and mortifi- 


nity of power, or ſhame of ſlavery, are 


evident the poſſeſſion of them wou'd give 


pleaſure and pride, but not to ſuch a de- 


gree, as the ſame authority, when exerted 


over ſenfible and rational creatures, whoſe 
condition, being compar'd to our own, makes 


it ſeem more agreeable and honourable. 


Compariſon is in every cafe a ſure method 
of augmenting our eſteem of any thing. 
A rich man feels the felicity of his condi- 
tion better by oppoſing it to that of a beg- 


gar. But there is a peculiar advantage in 


power, by the contraſt, which is, in a man- 
F 4. ner, 
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PART ner, preſented to us, betwixt ourſelves and 


I. 


CLE NRI 
Of pride 
and humi- 


lic. 


BE, 


XI. 
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the perſon 'we command. 'The compariſon 
is obvious and natural; The imagination 
finds it in the very ſybje& : The paſlage of 
the thought to its conception is ſmooth and 


eaſy. And that this circumſtance has a 


conſiderable effect in augmenting its influ- 
ence, will appear afterwards in examining 
the nature of malice and envy. 


8 XI. 
Of the love of fame. 


has an equal influence on the affections, 
Our reputation, our character, our name 
are conſiderations of vaſt weight and impor- 
tance ; and even the other cauſes of pride; 
virtue, beauty and riches ; have little influ- 
ence, when not ſeconded by the opinions 
and ſentiments of others. In order to ac- 


count for this phænomenon 'twill be neceſ- 
fary to take ſome compaſs, and firſt explain 


the nature of ſympathy. | 
No quality of human nature is more re- 
markable, both in itſelf and in its conſe- 
quences, 


UT beſide theſe original cauſes of 
pride and humility „there is a ſecon- 
ffi * dary One in the opinions. of others, which 
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quences,. than that propenſity we have to S ECT. 
| ſympathize with others, and to receive by XI. 
communication their inclinations and ſenti- OV ths. 
ments, however different from, or even /ve ff 


73 


fame 
contrary to our own. This is not only! 


conſpicuous in children, who implicitly em- 
brace every opinion propos d to them; but 
alſo in men of the greateſt judgment and 


underſtanding, who find it very difficult to 


follow their own reaſon or inclination, in 
oppoſition to that of their. friends and daily 
companions. To this principle we ought to 


aſcribe the great uniformity we may obſerve 


in the humours and turn of thinking of thoſe 
of the ſame nation; and 'tis much more 


probable, that this reſemblance ariſes from 


ſympathy, than from any influence of the 
ſoil and climate, which, tho' they continue 
invariably the ſame, are not able to preſerve 


the character of a nation the ſame for a 


century together. A good-natur'd man 
finds himſelf in an inſtant of the ſame hu- 
mour with his company; and even the 
proudeſt and moſt ſurly take a tincture from 
their countrymen and acquaintance. A 


chearful countenance infuſes a ſenſible com- 


placency and ſerenity into my mind; as an 
angry or ſorrowful one throws a ſudden 
damp upon me, Hatred, reſentment, eſ- 


teem, 
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teem, love, courage, mirth and melancho- 


ly ; all theſe paſſions I feel more from com- 
munication than from my own natural tem- 
per and diſpoſition, So remarkable a phæ- 


nomenon merits our attention, and muſt be 


trac'd up to its firſt principles. 


Wren any affection is infus'd by ſym- 


pathy, it is at firſt known only by its ef- 
tes, and by thoſe external ſigns in the 


countenance and converſation, which con- 
_ vey an idea of it. This idea is preſently 


converted into an impreſſion, and acquires 


ſuch a degree of force and vivacity, as to 


become the very paſſion itſelf, and produce 
an equal emotion, as any original affection. 


However inſtantaneous this change of the 


idea into an impreſſion may be, it proceeds 
from certain views and reflections, which will 


not eſcape the ſtrict ſcrutiny of a philoſo- 


pher, tho' they may the n himſelf, 
who makes them. 
"F 1s evident, that the idea, or rather 


- impreſſion of ourſelves is always intimately 


preſent with us, and that our conſciouſneſs 


gives us ſo lively a conception of our own 


perſon, that 'tis not poſſible to imagine, 


that any thing can in this particular go be- 


yond it. Whatever object, therefore, is 


related to ourſelves muſt be conceived with 
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a like vivacity of conception, according to the Sz c T. 
foregoing principles; and tho' this relation XI. 
ſhou'd not be ſo ſtrong as that of cauſation, LYN 
it muſt ſtill have a conſiderable influence. #»- 
Reſemblance and contiguity are relations ce 
not to be neglected ; eſpecially when by an 
inference from cauſe and effect, and by the 
obſervation of external ny we are in- 
form'd of the real exiſtence of the object; 
which is reſembling or contiguous. 
Now 'tis obvious, that nature has pre- 
ſerv'd a great reſemblance among all human | 
creatures, and that we never remark any | 
paſſion or principle in others, of which, in 
ſome degree or other, we may not find a 
parallel in ourſelves, The caſe is the ſame 
with the fabric of the mind, as with that 
of the body. However the parts may 
differ in ſhape or fize, their ſtructure 
and compoſition are in general the ſame. 
| There is a very remarkable reſemblance, 
| which preſerves itſelf amidſt all their varie- 
ty; and this reſemblance muſt very much 
contribute to make us enter into the ſenti- 
ments of others, and embrace them with 
facility and pleaſure, Accordingly we find, 
that where, beſide the general reſemblance 
of our natures, there is any peculiar ſimi- 
larity in our manners, or character, or 


country, 
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country, or language, it facilitates the ſym- 
pathy. The ſtronger the relation is betwixt 
ourſelves and any object, the more eaſily 
does the imagination make the tranſition, 
and convey to the related idea the vivacity 
of conception, with which we always form 
the idea of our own perſon. 

No k is reſemblance the only relation, 
which has this effect, but receives new force 
from other relations, that may accompany 
it. The ſentiments of others have little influ- 
ence, when far remov'd from us, and re- 
quire the relation of contiguity, to make 
them communicate themſelves entirely. 


The relations of blood, being a ſpecies of 


cauſation, may ſometimes contribute to 
the ſame effect; as alſo acquaintance, 


which operates in the ſame manner with 


education and cuſtom; as we ſhall ſee 
more fully * afterwards. All theſe rela- 
tions, when united together, convey the 


impreſſion or conſciouſneſs of our own per- 


ſon to the idea of the ſentiments or paſ- 
fions of others, and makes us conceive them 
in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively manner. 

| I has been remark'd in the beginning 


of this treatiſe, that all ideas are borrow'd 


from impreſſions, and that theſe two kinds 


'® Part II. Sect. 4.- f 
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of perceptions differ only in the degrees of SE CT. 
force and vivacity, with which they ſtrike XI. 
upon the ſoul. The component parts of wh er 
ideas and impreſſions are preciſely alike- /ve of, * 
The manner and order of their appearance” 
may be the ſame. The different degrees of 
their force and vivacity are, therefore, the 
only particulars, that diſtinguiſh them: And 
as this difference may be remov'd, in ſome 
meaſure, by a relation betwixt the impreſ- 
ſions and ideas, tis no wonder an idea of 
a a ſentiment or paſſion, may by this means 
be ſo inliven'd as to become the very ſenti- 
ment or paſſion. The lively idea of any ob- 
ject always approaches its impreſſion; and 
tis certain we may feel ſickneſs and pain 
from the mere force of imagination, and 
make a malady real by often thinking of it. 
But this is moſt remarkable in the opi- 
nions and affections; and 'tis there princi- 
pally that a lively idea is converted into an 
| Impreſſion. Our affections depend more 
upon ourſelves, and the internal operations of 
the mind, than any other impreſſions; for 
which reaſon they ariſe more naturally from 
the imagination, and from every lively idea 
we form of them. This is the nature and 
cauſe of ſympathy ; and *tis after this man- 
ner we enter ſo deep into the opinions and 
affections: 
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O pride 
and humi- whole affair is the ſtrong confirmation theſe 
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PAR T affections of others, whetuee we diſcover 


A: 


lity. 


them. 
WuAr is 3 temarkiable in this 


phznomena give to the foregoing ſyſtem 


concerning the underſtanding, and conſe- 


quently to the preſent one concerning the 
paſſions; fince theſe are analogous to each 


other. Tis indeed evident, that when we 


ſympathize with the paſſions and ſentiments 


of others, theſe movements appear at firſt 


in our mind as mere ideas, and are conceiv'd 
to belong to another perſon, as we con- 
ceive any other matter of fact. Tis alſo 


evident, that the ideas of the affections of 
others are converted into the very impreſ-— 


frons they repreſent, and that the paſſions 
ariſe in conformity to the images we form 
of them. All this is an object of the plain- 


eſt experience, and depends not on any hy- 


potheſis of philoſophy. That fcience can 
only be admitted to explain the phenomena; 


tho at the ſame time it muſt be confeſt, 


they are fo clear of themſelves, that there is 
but little occaſion to employ it. For be- 
fides the relation of cauſe and effect, by 
which we are convinc'd of the reality of the 
paſſion, with which we ſympathize ; beſides 
this, I ſay, we muſt be aſſiſted by the rela- 


tions 
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tions of reſemblance and contiguity, in or- S- 
der to feel the ſympathy in its full perfec- XI. 
tion. And fince theſe relations can entire- 55 3;,”* 
ly convert an idea into an impreſſion, and we of 
convey the vivacity of the latter into the for- EY 
mer, ſo perfectly as to loſe nothing of it in 
the tranfition, we may. eafily conceive how 
the relation of cauſe and effect alone, may 
ſerve to ſtrengthen and inliven an idea. In 
ſympathy there is an evident converſion of 
an idea into an impreſſion. This converſion 
ariſes from the relation of objects to ourſelf. 
Ourſelf is always intimately preſent to us. Let 
us compare all theſe circumſtances, and we 
ſhall find, that 1ympathy is exactly correſpon- 
dent to the operations of our underſtanding; 
and even contains fomething more ſurpriſing 
and extraordinary. | 
'T 15 now time to turn our view from the 
general confideration of ſympathy, to its in- 
fluence on pride and humility, when theſe 
paſſions ariſe from praiſe and blame, from 
reputation and infamy. We may obſerve, 
that no perſon is ever prais'd by another 
for any quality, which wou'd not, if real, 
| produce, of itſelf, a pride in the perſon po- 
| ſeſt of it. The elogiums either turn upon 


| his power, or riches, or family, or virtue; all 
38 of which are ſubjects of vanity, that we have 


5 1 already 
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PAR x already explain'd and accounted for. Tis 

* certain, then, that if a perſon conſider'd 
Of pride himſelf in the ſame light, in which he ap- 
and buni- years to his admirer, he wou'd firſt receive 


. 


a ſeparate pleaſure, and afterwards a pride 
or ſelf-ſatisfaftion, according to the hypo- 


theſis above explain d. Now nothing is more 


natural than for us to embrace the opinions of 


others in this particular; both from Hm 


pathy, which renders all their ſentiments in- 


timately preſent to us; and from reaſoning, 
which makes us regard their judgment, as 
a kind of argument for what they affirm, 
Theſe two principles of authority and ſym- 
pathy influence almoſt all our opinions ; but 


muſt have a peculiar influence, when we 


judge of our own worth and character. Such 
judgments are always attended with paſ- 
ſion *; and nothing tends more to diſturb 
our underſtanding, and precipitate us into 
any opinions, however unreaſonable, than 
their connexion with paſſion; which dif- 
fuſes itſelf over the imagination, and gives 
an additional force to every related idea. To 
which we may add, that being conſcious of 
great partiality in our own favour, we are 


bo 


peculiarly pleas'd with any thing, tint con- 


* Book I. Fart III. Sect. 10. 


firms 
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tens the good opinion we have of ourſelves, & EF. 
and are eafily fnock d with whatever oppoſes it. XL 

AL L this appears very probable in theo- r 

but in order to beſtow a full certainty © bs eu 

on this teafoning, we tuft examine the“ 
phznometia of the pafſions, and fee if they 
agree with it. 
Ao theſe phænomena we may ef- 
teem it a very favourable one to our pre- 
ſent parpoſe, that tho“ fame in general be 
agreeable, yet we receive a much greater ſa- 
tisfactiory from the approbation of thoſe, 
inhoth we otitſelves efteem and approve of, 
than of thofe, hom we Hate and deſpiſe. 
In like manner we are principally mortify'd 
with the contempt of perſons, upon whoſe 
judgftient we fet ſome value, and are, in a 
great meaſure, indifferent abdut the opinions 
of the reſt of mankind. But if the mind 
| receiv'd from any original inſtinct a defire of 
fame, and averſion to infamy, fame and in- 
fat wou'd influence us without diſtinc- 
tion; and every opinion, according as it 
were favonrabls or unfavourable, wou'd e- 
qually excite that defire or averfion, The 
judgrtierit of a fool is the judgment of ano- 
ther petſon, as well as that of a wiſe man, 
and is only inferior in its influenes on our 


own judgment. TIE 
"You. G Wr 
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W x are not only better pleas'd with the 
approbation of a wife man than with that 
of a fool, but receive an additional ſatis- 


o bumi- faction from the former, when 'tis obtain'd 
Hi 


after a long and intimate acquaintance. This 


is accounted for after the ſame manner. 


Tx praiſes of others never give us 
much pleaſure, unleſs they concur with our 
own opinion, and extol us for thoſe quali- 


ties, in which we chiefly excel. A mere 


ſoldier little values the character of eloquence: 
A gownman of courage: A biſhop of hu- 
mour : Or a merchant of learning. What- 


ever eſteem a man may have for any quali- 


ty, abſtractedly conſider d; when he is con- 
ſcious he is not poſſeſt of it; the opini- 
ons of the whole world will give him lit- 
tle pleaſure in that particular, and that be- 


_ cauſe they Never will be able to draw hi 


own opinion after them. 

NorzIN is more uſual than for men 
of good families, but narrow circumſtances, 
to leave their friends and country, and ra- 
ther ſeek their livelihood by mean and me- 
chanical employments among ſtrangers, than 
among thoſe, who are acquainted with their 
birth and education. We ſhall be unknown, 
fay they, where we go. No body will 
oe from what _ we are ſprung. We 
| ſhall 


_ TP) 
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ſhall be remov'd from all our friends and SET. 

acquaintance, and our poverty and mean- XI. 

neſs will by that means fit more eaſy upon of > ia 
In examining theſe ſentiments, I find 2 

they afford many very convincing arguments ; 

for my preſent purpoſe, 

FIRST, We may infer from them, that the 

uneaſineſs of being contemn'd dependson ſym- 

pathy, and that ſympathy depends on the rela- 


tion of objects to ourſelves ; ſince we are moſt 


q uneaſy under the contempt of perſons, who 
care both related to us by blood, and conti- 
- WH guous in place. Hence we ſeek to dimi- 


— niſh this ſympathy and uneaſineſs by ſepa- 
rating theſe relations, and placing ourſelves 
in a contiguity to ſtrangers, and at a diſ- 
tance from relations, 

SECONDLY, We may conclude, that 
relations are requiſite to ſympathy, not ab- 
ſolutely confider'd as relations, but by their 
influence in converting our ideas of the ſen- 
timents of others into the very ſentiments, 
by means of the aſſociation betwixt the idea 
of their perſons, and that of our own. For 
here the relations of kindred and contiguity 
both ſubſiſt ; but, not being united in the 
lame nevſags, they contribute in a leſs de- 
gree to che ſympathy. _ 
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TRAIN DIL v, This very circumſtance of 
the diminution of ſympathy by the ſepara- 


Of pride tion of relations is worthy of our attention. 


and humi- 


bit. 


_ unite; as when the contempt proceeds from 


Suppoſe I am plac'd in a poor eondition 
among ftrangers, and conſequently am but 
lightly treated; I yet find myſelf eaſier in 
that fituation, than when J was every day 
expos d to the contempt of my kindred and 


countrymen. Here I feel a double con- 


tempt; from my relations, but they are 
abſent ; from. thoſe about me, but they are 
ſtrangers. Fhis double contempt is like- 


wiſe firengthen'd by the two relations of 


kindred and contiguity, But as the per- 
fons are not the fame, who are connected 
with me by thoſe two relations, this dif- 


ference of ideas ſeparates the impreſſions 


arifing from the contempt, and' keeps them 


from running into each other. The con- 


tempt of my neighbours has a certain in- 
fluence; as has alſo that of my kindred: 
But theſe influences are diſtinct, and never 


perfons who are at once both my neigh- 
bours and kindred. This phenomenon is 
analogous to the ſyſtem of pride and hu- 
mility above-explain'd, which may. ſeem ſo 
e to vulgar apprehenſions. 

18 Fou RT HLX, 
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| FouRTHLY, A perſon in theſe circum- SECT. 
Fas. naturally conceals his birth from XU: 
thoſe among whom he lives, and is very 7 
uneaſy, if any one ſuſpects him to be of med 


2 family, much ſuperior to his preſent for-“ 
| tune and way of living. Every thing in 
is world is judg d of by compariſon, What 
1 is an immenſe fortune for a private gentle- 


; man is beggary for a prince. A peaſant 
þ wou'd think himſelf happy in what cannot 
» MW »fford neceſſaries for a gentleman, When 
2 man has either been acuſtom'd to a more 
c cdplendid way of living, or thinks himſelf 
intitled to it by his birth and quality, every 
thing below is diſagreeable and even ſhame- 
| ful; and 'tis with the greateſt induſtry he 
conceals his pretenſions to a better fortune; 
Here he himſelf knows his misfortunes; 
but as thoſe, with whom he lives, are ig- 
norant of them, he .has the diſa grecable 
refletion and compariſon ſuggeſted aa by 
his own thoughts, and never receives it by 
a ſympathy with others z which muſt con- 
tribute very much to his caſe and ſatisfaction. 
Ir there be any objections to this hypo- 
theſis, that the pleaſure, which we receive 


from praiſe, ariſes from a communication of 
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ſentiments, we ſhall find, upon examination, | 1 
55 that theſe objections, 2 5. taken in a pro- . 
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per light, will ſerve to confirm it. Popular 


fame may be agreeable even to a man, 
who deſpiſes the vulgar ; but 'tis . 
their multitude gives them additional weight 
and authority. Plagiaries are delighted with 
praiſes, which they are conſcious they do 
not deſerve; but this is a kind of caſtle- 
building, where the imagination amuſes it- 
ſelf with its own fictions, and ſtrives to render 
them firm and ſtable by a ſympathy with 
the ſentiments of others. Proud- men are 
moſt ſhock'd with contempt, tho' they do 
not moſt readily affent to it; but tis be- 
cauſe of the oppoſition betwixt the paſſion, 
which is natural to them, and that receiv'd 
by ſympathy. A violent lover in like man- 


ner is very much diſpleas d when you blame 


and condemn his love; tho' tis evident your 
oppoſition can have no influence, but by 


the hold it takes of himſelf, and by his 


ſympathy with you. If he deſpiſes you, or 
perceives you are in jeſt, whatever you fay 
Has no effect upon him, 
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HUS in whatever light we conſider SECT. 


this ſubject, we may ſtill obſerve, 


that the cauſes of pride and humility corre- 


ſpond exactly to our hypotheſis, and that 


nothing can excite either of theſe paſſions, 


XII. 


WII 


unleſs it be both related to ourſelves, and | 
produces a pleaſure or pain independent of 


the paſſion, We have not only prov'd, that 


a tendency to produce pleaſure or pain is com- 


mon to all the cauſes of pride or humility, but 
alſo that tis the only thing, which is common; 
and conſequently is the quality, by which 


the moſt conſiderable cauſes of theſe paſ- 


ſions are really nothing but the power of 


producing either agreeable or uneaſy ſenſa- 


tions ; and therefore that all their effects, 
and amongſt the reſt, pride and humility, 


are deriv'd ſolely from that origin. Such 


fimple and natural principles, founded on 


ſuch ſolid proofs, cannot fail to be receiv d 


G 4 7 2" 


they operate. We have farther prov'd, that 
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by philoſophers, unleſs oppos'd by ſome ob- 
jections, that haye eſcap'd me. 


'Tis uſual with anatomiſts to Join their 


77 burmi- obſervations and experiments on human bo- 


dies to thoſe on beaſts, and from the agree- 
ment of theſe experiments to deriye an ad- 
ditional argument for any particular hypo- 
theſis. 'Tis indeed certain, that where the 
ſtructure of parts in brutes is the ſame as 


in men, and the operation of theſe parts 


alſo the ſame, the cauſes of that operation 
cannot be different, and that Whatever we 
diſcover to he true of the one ſpecies, may 
be concluded without hefitation to be cer- 
tain of the other. Thus tho' the mixture. 
of humours and the compoſition of mi- 
nute parts may juſtly be preſum'd to be 
ſomewhat different in men from what it is 
in mere animals; and therefore any expe-· 


riment we make upon the one concerning 


the effects of medicines will not always apply. 


to the other; yet as the ſtructure of the veing 


and egos. the fabric and ſituation of 
the heart, of the lungs, the ſtomach, the 
liver and other parts, are the fame or nearly 
the ſame in all animals, the very ſame hy pothe · 
lis, which in one ſpecies explains muſeular mos 
tion, the progreſs of the chyle, the circula- 
Hep © of the Hlood, myſt be applicable to e- 


| VS" * 
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very one; and according as it agrees or diſ- S . 
agrees with the experiments we may make XII. 
in any ſpecies of creatures, we may draw 8 
a proof of its truth or falſhood on the whole, e ee 
Let us, therefore, apply this method of en- LEE 
quiry, which is found ſo juſt and uſeful 
in reaſonings concerning the body, to our 
preſent anatomy of the mind, and ſee what 
diſcoveries We can make by it. FORTE: 
In order to this we muſt firſt ſhew the 
| correſpondence of paſſians in men and ani- 
mals, and afterwards compare the wh 
which produce theſe paſſions. 
T Is plain, that almoſt in every ſpecies 
of creatures, but eſpecially of the nobler 
kind, there are many evident marks of pride 
and humility. The very port and gait of a 
ſwan, or turkey, or peacock ſhow the high 
idea he has entertain'd of himſelf, and his 
contempt of all others. This is the more 
remarkable, that in the two laſt ſpecies of 
animals, the pride always attends the beauty, 
and is diſcovers in the male only. The 
vanity and emulation of nightingales in fing- 
ing have been commonly remark'd ; as like- 
wiſe that of horſes in ſwiftneſs, of hounds 
in ſagacity and ſmell, of the bull and cock 
in en, 2 of e other animal in 
„ | „ bis 
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Pa R r his particular excellency. Add to this, that 

I. every ſpecies of creatures, which approach 

Of pride ſo often to man, as to familiarize themſelves 
524 with him, ſhow an evident pride in his ap- 
ty. 

| probation, and are pleas d with his praiſes 
and careſſes, independent of every other con- 
ſideration. Nor are they the careſſes of eve- 
ry one without diſtinction, which give them 
this vanity, but thoſe principally of the 
perſons they know and love; in the ſame 
manner as that paſſion is excited in man- 
kind. All theſe are evident proofs, that 
pride and humility are. not merely human 
paſſions, but extend themſelves over the 
whole animal creation. 

TE cauſes of theſe paſſions are likewiſe 
much the ſame in beaſts as in us, making 
a juſt allowance for our ſuperior knowledge 
and underſtanding. Thus animals have little 
or no ſenſe of virtue or vice; they quickly 
loſe fight of the relations of blood; and are 

incapable of that of right and property: For 
which reaſon the cauſes of their pride and 
humility muſt lie ſolely in the body, and 
can never be plac'd either in the mind or 
external objects. But ſo far as regards the 
body, the ſame qualities cauſe pride in the 
animal as in the human kind; and 'tis on 
beauty, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs or ſome other 
uſeful 


bs 
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uſeful or n quality that this paſſion. SECT. 
is always founded. _ XII. 
Tux next queſtion is, e ſince thoſe 5 
paſſions are the ſame, and ariſe from the pris: 8 
fame cauſes thro the whole creation, the ain⁰,αu,. 
manner, in which the cauſes operate, be 
alſo the fame. According to all rules of 
analogy, this is juſtly to be expected; and 
if we find upon trial, that the explication 
of theſe phenomena, which we make uſe 
of in one ſpecies, will not apply to the reſt, 
we may preſume that that explication, how- 
ever ſpecious, is in reality without foun- 
dation. 

IN order to decide this queſtion, let us 
conſider, that there is evidently the fame 
relation of ideas, and deriv'd from the ſame 
cauſes, in the minds of animals as in thoſe 
of men. A dog, that has hid a bone, often 
forgets the place ; but when brought to it, 
his thought paſſes eaſily to what he formerly 
conceal'd, by means of the contiguity, which 
produces a relation among his ideas. In 
like .manner, when he has been heartily 


r beat in any place, he will tremble on his ap- 
© proach to it, even tho' he diſcover no ſigns 
e of any preſent danger. The effects of re- 
n frepblance are not ſo remarkable; but as that 
er | relation 
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Paar relation makes a conſiderable ingredient in 


. * 
EY Fw « 


9 — lumi- 
lity, . 


and cauſation operate in the ſame manner 
upon beaſts as upon human creatures. 


cCauſation, of which all animals ſhew ſo evi - 
dent a judgment, we may conclude that the 
three relations of reſembhlance, contiguity 


TRE are alſo inſtances of the relation 
of impreſſions, ſufficient to convince ns, that 


there is an union of certain affections with 


each other in the inferior ſpecies of crea- 
tures as well as in the ſuperior, and that 
their minds are frequently convey'd thro' a 
ſeries of connected emotions, A dog, when 


elevated with joy, runs naturally into love 
and kindneſs, whether of his maſter or of 


the ſex. In like manner, when full of pain 
and ſorrow, he becomes quarrelſome and 
ill-natur'd; and that paſſion, which at firſt 
was grief, is by the fmalleſt occaſion con- 
verted into anger. 

THvus all the internal principles, that 
are neceſſary in us to produce either pride 


or humility, are common to all crea- 


tures; and fince the cauſes, which excite 
theſe paſſions, are likewiſe the ſame, we 
may juſtly conclude, that theſe cauſes ope- 


rate after the ſame manner thro the whole 


animal creation, ay 2 r is _ 


2 
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and ſuppoſes ſo little reflection and Judge- SECT. 
ment, that 'tis applicable to eveyꝶ i:nfible IV. 

creature; which muſt not only be allow'd 5 .** 
to be a convincing proof of its veracity, 23 
but, I am confident, will be found an ob- 4 27 


animals. 
jection to every other ſyſtem. 
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PART 


SE GC-E L 
0 F the object and cauſes of Iove and 
hatred. 


18 altogether impoſſible to give 8 E Cr. 
any definition of the paſſions of I. 
#2 love and hatred; and that becauſe 
they produce merely a ſimple impreſ- 

ſion, without any mixture or compoſition. 
Twou' d be as unneceſſary to attempt any 
deſcription of them, drawn from their na- 

ture, origin, cauſes and objects; and that 

both becauſe theſe are the ſubjects of our pre- 

ſent enquiry, and becauſe theſe paſſions of 
themſelves are ſufficiently known from our 
common feeling and experience. This we 

have already obſery'd concerning pride and 
humility, 
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PART humility, and here repeat it concerning love 


II. 


N reſemblance betwixt theſe two ſets of paſ- 


and hatred; and indeed there is fo great a 


and ha- ſions, that we ſhall be oblig'd to begin with 


tred. 


a kind of abridgment '6f our teaſonings 


concerning the former, in order to explain 
the latter. 


As the immediate het af Wade and 
humility is ſelf or that identical perſon, of 
whofe thoughts, actions, and ſenſations we 
are intimately conſcious; ſo the object of 
love and hatred is ſorrte other perſon, of 
whoſe thoughts, actions, and ſenſations 
we are not conſeious. This is ſufficient- 
ly evident from eapertenee. Our love and 
hatred are always directed to ſome ſenſi- 


ble being, enternab to us; and when we talk 


of ſelf-lvve, is not i 8 proper ſenſe, nor 


bas the ſenſation ie produces any thing in 
common with that tender ernotion, WIich 


is. excited: by a friend or miſtreſs. Tis the 


ſame caſe with hatred, We may be mor- 
tified: by our own faults and follies; but 
never feel any anger or Dame, —__ _ 


the injuries of others. 

&o: 1 tho the object of Jove and: hatred 
be always ſome other perſon, tis plain that 
the object is not, property ſpeaking, thc 
cauſe of theis —_— or alone faffi6ient to 


_ excite 
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excite them. For ſince love and 3 are SECT, 
directly contrary in their ſenſation, and I. 
have the ſame object in common, if that NUN. 
object were alſo their cauſe, it wou d pro- 2 
duce theſe oppokite paſſions i in an equal de- love and 
gree; and as they myſt, from the yery firſt 
moment, deſtroy each other, none of them 
wou'd ever be able to make its appearance, 
There muſt, therefore, be ſome cauſe - * 
rent from the object. e 
Ir we conſider the cauſes of love and 
hatred, we ſhall find they are yery much 
diverſify d, and have not many things in 
common. The virtue, knowledge, wit, 
good ſenſe, good humour of any perſon, 
produce loye and eſteem; as the oppoſite 
qualities, hatred and contempt. The fame 
paſſions ariſe from bodily accompliſhments, 
ſuch as beauty, force, ſwiftneſs, dexteri- 
ty; and from their contraries ; 2s likewiſe 
from the external advantages and difad- 
vantages of family, gelbe. cloaths, na- 
tion and climate. There is not one of thee | 
h objets, but what by its different qualities 
may produce love and eiae, or Mappen 
d and contempt. 
at FRoM cox of den caſes we way | 
ie ff derive anew diſtinQion perpirt dhe guality | 
to that opergtes, and the * an which 1 
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Of love 


and Ha- 


tred. 
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ſtately palace, commands the efteem of the 
people upon that account; and that f/f, by 
the beauty of the palace, and ſecondly, by the 
relation of property, which connects it with 
him. The removal of either of theſe de- 


ſtroys the paſſion ; which evidently proves 


that the cauſe is a compounded one. 
Twov'p be tedious to trace the paſſions 
of love and hatred, thro all the obſervations 
which we have form'd concerning pride and 
humility, and which are equally applicable to 
both ſets of paſſions, *T'will be ſufficient to 
remark in general, that the object of love 
and hatred is evidently ſome thinking perſon ;. 
and that the ſenſation of the former I4 
is always agreeable, and of the latter un- 
eaſy. We may alſo ſuppoſe with ſome 
ſhew of probability, that the cauſe of both 
theſe paſſions is always related to a thinking 
Being, and that the cauſe of the former pro- 
duce a ſeparate pleaſure, and of — latter a 


e uneaſmeſs. 
ON k of theſe ſuppoſitions, 12. that the 


cauſe of love and hatred muſt be related to a 
perſon or thinking being, in order to produce 


| theſe paſſions, is not oy probable, bat too 
evident to be conteſted. Virtue and vice, 


ö when conſider d in 3 abſtract; * 
and 
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and deformity, when plac'd on inanimate 8E Cr. 
objects; poverty and riches, when belong- I. 
ing to a third perſon, excite no degree of . 
love or hatred, eſteem or contempt to- je#s and 
wards thoſe, who have no relation to them. _—_ _ 
A perſon looking out at a window, ſees me batrea. 
| in the ſtreet, and beyond me a beautiful 
palace, with which I have no concern : I 
believe none will pretend, that this perſon 
will pay me the ſame reſpect, as if I were 
owner of the palace. 
*T1s not fo evident at firſt ſight, that a me- 

tion of imprefſions is requiſite to theſe paſſions, 

and that becauſe in the tranſition the one im- 
preſſion is ſo much confounded with the other, 
that theybecome in a manner undiſtinguiſhable. 

But as in pride and humility, we have eaſi- 

ly been able to make the ſeparation, and to 

prove, that every cauſe of theſe paſſions pro- 
duces a ſeparate pain or pleaſure, I might 

here obſerve the ſame method with the ſame 
ſucceſs, in examining particularly the ſeye- 

ral cauſes of love and hatred. But as J ha- 

ſten to a full and deciſive proof of theſe ſy- 

ſtems, I delay this examination for a mo- 

ment: And in the mean time ſhall endea- 

vour to convert to my preſent purpoſe all 

my reaſonings concerning pride and humi- 
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” — of Human Nature. 


Parr lity, by an argument that is founded on un- 
II. queſtionable experience. 


Of love 


and ha- 


tred. 


THERE are few perſons, that. arc alk 


| fy'd with their own character, or genius, 


or fortune, who are not deſirous of ſhewing 
themſelves to the world, and of acquiring 
the love and approbation of mankind. Now 
*tis evident, that the very ſame qualities 
and circumſtances, which are the cauſes of 
pride or ſelf-eſteem, are alſo the cauſes of va. 


nity or the deſire of reputation; and that we 
always put to view thoſe particulars with 


which in ourſelves we are beſt fatisf d. 
But if love and eſteem were not produc'd 


by the fame qualities as pride, according as 


theſe qualities are related to ourſelves or o- 
thers, this method of proceeding won'd be 
very abſurd, nor cou'd men expect a cor- 
reſpondence in the ſentiments of every o- 


ther perſon, with thoſe themſelves have en- 


tertain d. Tis true, few can form exact 


ſyſtems of the paſſions, or make reflections 


on their general nature and reſemblances, 


But without ſuch a progreſs in philoſophy, 
we are not ſubject to many miſtakes in this 


particular, but are ſufficiently guided by 
common experience, as well as by a kind 


of preſenſation ; ; which tells us what will o- 
perate on others, by what we feel immedi- 


* — — 


ately 
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ately in ourſetves,/ Sinee then the ſame 8 ECT. 


| qualities that produce pride or humility, I. 


cauſe love or hatred; all the arguments Of the oh. 
that haye been employ'd to prove, that the _ — 
cauſes of the former paſſions excite a pain ue and 
or pleaſure independent of the paſſion, will ed. 
be applicable with equal evidence to the 


cauſes of the latter. 


E CT. IL. 
Experiments #0 confirm this 7 em. 


PON duly weighing theſe argu- 8 x Cr. 
ments, no one will make any ſcru- II. 
ple to aſſent to that concluſion I draw from 
them, concerning the tranſition along rela- 
ted impreflions and ideas, eſpecially as tis 
a principle, in itſelf, ſo eaſy and natural. But 
that we may place this ſyſtem beyond doubt 
both with regard to love and hatred, pride 
and hutnility, 'twill be proper to make ſome 
new experiments upon all theſe paſſions, as 
well as to recal a few of theſe obſervations, 
which I have formerly touch'd upon. 
In order to make theſe experiments, let 
us ſuppoſe I am in company with a perſon, 
whom I formerly regarded without an y ſen- 
WJ  kiments 
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I have the natural and ultimate object of 

all theſe four paſſions plac'd before me. My- 
ſelf am the proper object of pride or humi- 

| lity; the other perſon of love or hatred. 

REGARD now with attention. the nature 
of theſe paſſions, and their ſituation with 
reſpect to each other. Tis evident here are 
four affections, plac'd, as it were, in a 
ſquare or regular connexion with, and di- 
ſtance from each other. The paſſions of 
pride and humility, as well as thoſe of love 
and hatred, are connected together by the 
identity of their object, which to the firſt 
ſet of paſſions is ſelf, to the ſecond ſome 
other perſon. Theſe two lines of com- 
munication or connexion form two oppo- 
ſite ſides of the ſquare. Again, pride and 
love are agreeable paſſions ; hatred and hu- 
mility uneaſy. This ſimilitude of ſenſation 
| betwixt pride and love, and that betwixt 
humility and hatred form a new connexion, 
and may be confider'd as the other two 
ſides of the ſquare. Upon the whole, pride 
is connected with humility, love with ha- 
tred, by their objects or ideas: Pride with 
love, humility with hatred, by their ſenſa- 
tions or r impreſſions, | 
| I] SAV 
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I sAx then, that nothing can produce 8 E cT. 
any of theſe paſſions without bearing it a II. 
double relation, viz. of ideas to the object — 
of the paſſion, and of ſenſation to the paſ- ments to 


confirm 


ſion itſelf. This we muſt prove by our ex- ehis ien. 
periments. 

FIRST EXPERIMENT. To proceed with 
the greater order in theſe Experiments, let 
us firſt ſuppoſe, that being plac'd in the ſi- 
tuation above-mention'd, viz. in company 
with ſome other perſon, there is an object 
preſented, that has no relation either of 
impreſſions or ideas to any of theſe paſſions. 


: Thus ſuppoſe we regard together an ordi- 
2 nary ſtone, or other common object, be- 
1 longing to neither of us, and cauſing of it- 
6 {elf no emotion, or independent pain and 
d pleaſure: Tis evident ſuch an object will 
2 produce none of theſe four paſſions. Let 
n us try it upon each of them ſucceſſively. 
xt Let us apply it to love, to hatred, to humi- 
n, lity, to pride; none of them ever ariſes in 
5 the ſmalleſt degree imaginable. Let us 
de change the object, as oft as we pleaſe; pro- 
BY vided ſtill we chooſe one, that has neither 
ith of theſe two relations. Let us repeat the 


N experiment in all the diſpoſitions, of which 
the mind is ſuſceptible. No object, in the 
AY vaſt variety of nature, will, in any diſpoſt- 
| H 4+ | tion, 
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PART tion, produce any N without theſe re- 


II. lations. 


— st conp - e ee Since air oh: 


and ha- ject, that wants both theſe relations can 
red ever produce any paſſion, let us beſtow on 
it only one of theſe relations; and ſee what 

will follow. Thus fuppoſe, I regard a 

ſtone or any common object, that belongs 

either to me ot my companion, and by that 

means acquires a relation of ideas to the ob- 

ject of the paſſions: Tis plain, that to con- 

ſider the matter à priori, no emotion of any 

kind can reaſonably be expected. For be- 

ſides, that a relation of ideas operates ſe- 

_ cretly and calmly on the mind, it beftows an 
equal impulſe towards the oppoſite paſſions of 

pride and humility, love and hatred, accord- 

ing as the object belongs to outſelves or o- 

thets; which oppoſition of the paſſions 

muſt deſtroy both, and leave the mind per- 

fectly free from any affection or emotion. 

This reaſoning 4 priori is confirm'd by ex- 
perience. No trivial or vulgar object, that 

cauſes not a pain or pleaſure, independent 

of the paſſion, will ever, by its property or 

other relations, either to ourſelves or o- 

thers, be able to produce the affections of 
Ae or e lore or hatred. 


Tuikn 
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Tülxp ExPERIMENT. TY evident, SECT. 

therefore, that a relation of ideas is not a- II. 
ble alone to give riſe to theſe affections. Ming 

Let us now remove this relation, and in its _ i 

ſtead place a relation of impreſſions, by pre- ahi: Stem. 

ſenting an object, which is agreeable or diſ- 

agreeable, but has no relation either to our- 

ſelf or companion ; and let us obſerve the 

conſequences. To conſider the matter firſt. 

a priori, as in the preceding experiment; 

we may conclude, that the object will have 

a ſmall, but an uncertain connexion with theſe 

paſſions. For beſides, that this relation is 


- not a cold and imperceptible one, it has 
f not the inconvenience of the relation of 
f ideas, nor directs us with equal force to 
|- two contrary paſſions, which by their oppo- 
J- ſition deſtroy each other. But if we con- 
NS fider, on the other hand, that this tranſition 
f- from the ſenſation to the affection is not 
n. fotwarded by any principle, that produces 
x a tranſition of ideas; but, on the contrary, 
at that tho the one impreſſion be eaſily transfus d 
fit into the other, yet the change of objects is 
or ſuppos d contrary to all the principles, that 
- cauſe a tranſition of that kind; we may from 
of thence infer, that nothing will ever be a 


ſteady ot durable cauſe of any paſſion, that 
RD is connected with the merely by a 


| relation 
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Parr relation of impreflions. What our reaſon 


II. 
Of love 


and ba- 


tred. 


wou'd conclude from analogy, after bal. 


lancing theſe arguments, wou'd be, that 


an object, which produces pleaſure or un- 
ealineſs, but has no manner of connexion 
either with ourſelves or others, may give 


: ſuch a turn to the diſpoſition, as that it may 


naturally fall into pride or love, humility 
or hatred, and ſearch for other objects, up- 
on which, by a double relation, it can 
found theſe affections; but that an object, 


which has only one of theſe relations, tho! . 
the moſt advantageous one, can never give 


riſe to any conſtant and eſtabliſh'd paſſion, 


Mos r fortunately all this reaſoning is 
found to be exactly conformable to expe- 
rience, and the phenomena of the paſſions, 
Suppoſe 1 wete travelling with a compa- 
nion thro a country, to which we are both 


utter ſtrangers ; tis evident, that if the pro- 
ſpects be beautiful, the roads agreeable, and | 


the inns commodious, this may put me in- 
to good humour both with myſelf and fel - 


low- traveller. But as we ſuppoſe, that this 


country has no relation either to myſelf or 


friend, it can never be the immediate cauſe of 


pride or love; and therefore if I found not 
the paſſion on ſome other object, that bears 
either of us a cloſer relation, my emotions 

| 1 are 
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are rather to be conſider'd as the overflow- SEC T. 


ings of an elevate or humane diſpoſition, 
than as an eſtabliſh'd paſſion. The caſe is 
the ſame where the object produces uneaſi- 
nels. 

FourTn EXPERIMENT. Having found, 
that neither an object without any relation 
of ideas or impreſſions, nor an object, that 
has only one relation, can ever cauſe pride 


II. 


Experi- 
ments to 
confirm 
this 3 


or humility, love or hatred; reaſon alone 


may convince us, without any farther ex- 
periment, that whatever has a double rela- 
tion muſt neceſſarily excite theſe paſſions; 
ſince tis evident they muſt have ſome cauſe. 
But to leave as little room for doubt as poſ- 


ſible, let us renew our experiments, and 


ſee whether the event in this caſe anſwers 
our expectation. I chooſe an object, ſuch 
as virtue, that cauſes a ſeparate ſatisfaction + 


On this object I beſtow a relation to ſelf ; 


and find, that fram this diſpoſition of af- 


fairs, there immediately ariſes a paſſion. But 


what paſſion? That very one of pride, to 


which this obje& bears a double relation. 
Its idea is related to that of ſelf, the object 
of the paſſion : The ſenſation it cauſes re- 
ſembles the ſenſation of the paſſion. That 


T may be ſure I am not miſtaken in this 
experiment, I remove firſt one relation; then 


another 3 
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PAR another; and find, that each removal de- 
II. ſtroys the paſſion, and leaves the object per- 
of hou fealy indifferent, But I am not content 
aud ba. with this. I make a till farther trial; and 
tred. 
| inſtead of removing the relation, I only 
change it for one of a different kind. I 
fappoſe the virtue to belong to my compa- 
nion, not to myſelf ; and obſerve what fol- 
lows from this alteration, I immediately 
perceive the affections wheel about, and leav- 
ing pride, where there is only one relation, 
viz. of impreſſions, fall to the fide of love, 
where they are attracted by a double rela- 
tion of impreſſions and ideas, By repeating 
the ſame experiment, in changing anew the 
telation of ideas, I bring the affections back 
to ptide ; and by a new repetition I again 
place them at love or kindneſs. Being fully 
_ convinc'd of the influence of this relation, 
I try the effects of the other; and by chang- 
ing virtue for vice, convert the pleaſant im- 
preſſion, which ariſes from the former, into 
the diſagreeable one, which proceeds "from 
the latter. The effect ſtill anſwers expec- 
tation. Vice, when plac'd on another, ex- 
cites, by means of its double relations, the 
paſſion of hatred, inſtead of love, which for 
the ſame reaſon ariſes from virtue. To conti- 
nugthe experiment, I change anew the relation 
Ln 5 of 
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of ideas, and ſuppoſe the vice to belong to 
myſelf. What follows? What is uſual, A 
ſubſequent change of the paſſion from ha- YN 
tred to humility. This humility I convert 
into pride by a new change of the impreſ- 
fion ; and find after all that I have com- 
pleated the round, and have by theſe changes 


brought back the paſſion to that very 


fituation, in which I firſt found it. 
Bu r to make the matter ſtill more cer- 
tain, I alter the object; and inſtead of vice 


109 
SECT. 
2 


E xperi- © 


mens ts 


confirm 
this em. 


and virtue, make the trial upon beauty and 


deformity, riches and poverty, power and 
ſervitude. Each of theſe objects runs the 
circle of the paſſions in the ſame manner, 
by a change of their relations : And in what- 
ever order we proceed, whether thro' pride, 
love, hatred, humility, or thro' humility, 
hatred, love, pride, the experiment is not 


tempt, indeed, ariſe on ſome occaſions in- 
ſtead of love and hatred ; but theſe are at 


in the leaſt diverſify d. Eſteem and con- 


the bottom the ſame paſſions, only diver- 


ſifyd by ſome cauſes, which we hall e 
plain afterwards, 


FirTa ExPERIMENT. To give greater 


authority to theſe experiments, let us change 


the ſituation of affairs as much as poſlible, 


and place the paſſions and objefs in all the 


different 
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PART different poſitions, of which they are ſuſ- 


II. ceptible. Let us ſuppoſe, beſide the relations 


Of he above-mention'd, that the perſon, along with 
and ha- 
ered, 


whom I make all theſe experiments, is cloſely 
connected with me either by blood or friend. 
ſhip. He is, we ſhall ſuppoſe, my ſon or 
brother, or is united to me by a long and 
familiar acquaintance. Let us next ſuppoſe, 
that the cauſe of the paſſion acquires a 
double relation of impreſſions and ideas to 
this perſon ; and let us ſee what the ef- 
fects are of all theſe complicated attractions 
and relations. 
BEroxE we conſider what they ar 
in fact, let us determine what they * 
to be, conformable to my hypotheſis. Tis 
plain, that, according as the impreſſion is 
either pleaſant or uneaſy, the paſſion of love 
or hatred muſt ariſe towards the perſon, who 
is thus connected to the cauſe of the im- 
preſſion by theſe double relations, which I 
have all along requir d. The virtue of a 
brother muſt make me love him ; as his 
vice or infamy muſt excite the contrary paſ- 
ſion. But to judge only from the fituation 
af affairs, I ſhou'd not expect, that the at- 
fections wou'd reſt there, and never tranſ- 
fuſe themſelves into any other impreſſion. 
As there is here a perſon, who by means of 
= a 
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a double relation is the object of my paſ. SEO. 
ſion, the very ſame reaſoning leads me to II. 
think the paſſion will be carry'd farther. D 
The perſon has a relation of ideas to my- ments to. 
ſelf, according to the ſuppoſition; the paſ- 2 
ſion, of which he is the object, by be- 

ing either agreeable or uneaſy, has a rela- 

tion of impreſſions to pride or humility. 

Tis evident, then, that one of theſe paſ- 

ſions muſt ariſe from the love or ha- 

tred. 7 | 
THr1s is the reaſoning I form- in confor- 
mity to my hypotheſis; and am pleas d to 
find upon trial that every thing anſwers ex- 
actly to my expectation. The virtue or vice 
of a ſon or brother not only excites love or 
hatred, but by a new tranſition, from ſimi- 
lar cauſes, gives riſe to pride or humility. 
Nothing cauſes greater vanity than any ſhin- 


n- ing quality in our relations; as nothing mor- 
1 tifies us more than their vice or infamy. 
a This exact conformity of experience to our 
's reaſoning is a convincing proof of the ſo- 
al- lidity of that hypotheſis, upon which we | 
jon Teil” | 
af- SIXTH EXPERIMENT. This evidence = 
nf- will be ill. augmented, if we reverſe the — 
on. experiment, and preſerving ſtill the ſame re- — 
s of lations, begin only with a different paſ- ' 
: | on * ; 
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Pax r ſion. Suppoſe, that inſtead of the virtue or 
E. vice of a ſon or brother, which cauſes firſt 
Fe love or hatred, and afterwards pride or hu- 
and be- mility, we place theſe good or bad qualities 
n on ourſelves, without any immediate con- 
nexion with the perſon, who is related to 
us: Experience ſhews us, that by this change 
of ſituation the whole chain is broke, and 
that the mind is not convey d from one paſ- 
ſion to another, as in the preceding inſtance. 
We never love or hate a ſon or brother for 
the virtue or vice we diſcern in ourſelves; 
tho' tis evident the ſame qualities in him 
give us a very ſenſible pride or humility. 
The tranſition from pride or humility to 
love or hatred is not ſo natural as from love 
or hatred to pride or humility. This may 
at firſt ſight be eſteem d contrary to my hy- 
potheſis; ſince the relations of impreſſions 
and ideas are in both caſes preciſely the 
fame, Pride and humility are impreſſions 
related to love and hatred, Myſelf am re- 
lated to the perſon. It ſhou'd, therefore, 
be expected, that like cauſes muſt produce 
like effects, and a perfect tranſition ariſe 
from the double relation, as in all other 
caſes. This difficulty we may eaſily ſolve 
b N the en refle&tions, 


'T1s 
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Ts evident, that as we are at all times Ser. 
intimately conſcious of ourſelves, our ſenti- II. 
ments and paſſions, their ideas muſt ſtrike lors 
upon us with greater vivacity than the ideas 777 
of the ſentiments and paſſions of any other i. Alan. 
perſon. But every thing, that ſtrikes upon 

us with vivacity, and appears in a full and 

ſtrong light, forces itſelf, in a manner, 

into our conſideration, and becomes preſent 

to the mind on the ſmalleſt hint and moſt 

trivial relation. For the ſame reaſon, when 

it is once preſent, it engages the attention, 

and keeps it from wandering to other ob- 

jets, however ſtrong. may be their relation 


to to our firſt object. The imagination paſſes 


ve eaſily from obſcure to lively ideas, but with 
a difficulty from lively to obſcure. In the one 
y- caſe the relation is aided by another prin- 
ns ciple: In the other caſe, tis oppos d by it. 
he | Now I have obſerv'd, that thoſe two 
ons faculties of the mind, the imagination and 


paſſions, aſſiſt each other in their operation, 
when their propenſities are ſimilar, and when 
they act upon the ſame object. The mind 
has always a propenſity to paſs from a 
paſſion to any other related to it; and this 
propenſity is forwarded when the object of 
the one paſſion is related to that of the o- 


ther. The two impulſes concur with each 
Vor, II. I other, 


114 


PART other, and render the whole tranſition more 


II. 
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ſmooth and eaſy. But if it ſhou'd happen, 
that while the relation of ideas, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, continues the ſame, its influence, 
in cauſing a tranſition of the imagination, 
fhou'd no longer take place, tis evident its in- 


fluence on the paſſions muſt alſo ceaſe, as be- 


ing dependent entirely on that tranſition, 
This is the reaſon why pride or humility 


is not transfus'd into love or hatred with 


the ſame eaſe, that the latter paſſions are 
chang'd into the former, If a perſon be 
my brother I am his likewiſe : But tho' the 


relations be reciprocal, they have very dif- 
ferent effects on the imagination, The paſ- 
fage is ſmooth and open from the conſider- 


ation of any perſon related to us to that of 
ourſelf, of whom we are every moment 
conſcious. But when the affections are once 
directed to ourſelf, the fancy paſſes not with 
the ſame facility from that object to any 
other perſon, how cloſely ſo ever connected 
with us. This cafy or difficult tranſition 
of the imagination operates upon the paſ- 
fions, and facilitates or retards their tranſ- 
tion ; which is a clear proof, that theſe two 
faculties of the paſſions and imagination 
are connected together, and that the rela- 
tions of ideas have an influence upon the 


_ affections, 
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J affections. Beſides innumerable experiments 8 E Cr. | 
» that prove this, we here find, that even II. 3 
V when the relation remains; if by any par- L 5 1 
, ticular circumſtance its uſual effect upon the 7 coy 
, fancy in producing an aſſociation or tran- bis pftem. 1] 
10 ſition of ideas, is prevented; its uſual effect 
5 upon the paſſions, in conveying us from one { 
_ to another, is in like manner prevented. [ 
ty SOME may, perhaps, find a contradiction | 
th W betwixt this phznomenon and that of ſym- : 
re pathy, where the mind paſtes eafily from | 
be the idea of ourſelves to that of any other ob- | 
he ject related to us. But this difficulty will 5 
if- vaniſh, if we conſider that in fympathy 4 
al- our own perſon is not the object of any ; 
er- paſſion, nor is there any thing, that fixes 1 
of our attention on ourſelves ; as in the preſent 
cit BY caſe, where we are ſuppos'd to be actuated J 
nce with pride or humility. Ourſelf, indepen- ö 
vith dent of the perception of every other object, I 
any is in reality nothing: For which reaſon we i 
Qed muſt turn our view to external objects; and J | 
tion BY ins natural for us to conſider with moſt at- 1 
pal- tention ſuch as lie contiguous to us, or re- | 
anſ- J femble us. But when ſelf is the object of | 
ww il a paſſion, *tis not natural to quit the con- 1 
ation fideration of it, till the paſſion be exhauſted ; ; 
rela- in which caſe the double relations of im- 1 
Þ the preflions and ideas can no longer operate. i 
tions. F: 2 | SEVENTH [ 
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ideas is able to produce a tranſition from 
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SEVENTH EXPERIMENT. To put this 
whole reaſoning to a farther trial, let us 
make a new experiment; and as we have 
already ſeen the effects of related ' paſſions 


and ideas, let us here ſuppoſe an identity 


of paſſions along with a relation of ideas; 
and let us conſider the effects of this new 
ſituation. Tis evident a tranſition of the 
paſſions from the one object to the other is 


here in all reaſon to be expected; ſince the 
relation of ideas is ſuppos'd {till to continue, 
and an identity of impreſſions muſt produce 


a ſtronger connexion, than the moſt perfect 
reſemblance, that can be imagin d. If a 
double relation, therefore, of impreſſions and 


one to the other, much more an identity 
of impreſſions with a relation of ideas. Ac. 


cordingly we find, that when we either love 
or hate any perſon, the paſſions ſeldom con- 


tinue within their firſt bounds; but extend 
themſelves towards all the contiguous ob- 
jects, and comprehend the friends and re- 
lations of him we love or hate. Nothing 
is more natural than to bear a kindneſs to 
one brother on account of our friendſhip for 
another, without any farther examination 
of his character. A quarrel with one per- 


ſon gives us a hatred for the whole family, 
tho 


of Fe tw 
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| tho! entirely innocent of that, which diſ- S Er. 
pleaſes us. Inſtances of this kind are every II. 


where to be met with. Experi- 
THERE is only one difficulty in this ex- 4 4 
| confirm 


periment, which it will be neceſſary to ac- chi, em. 
count for, before we proceed any farther. 
Tis evident, that tho all paſſions paſs eaſily 
from one object to another related to it, Z 
yet this tranſition is made with greater fa- 
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cility, where the more conſiderable object i; 
is firſt preſented, and the leſſer follows it, 9 
than where this order is revers d, and the 4 
leſſer takes the precedence. Thus tis more 4 
natural for us to love the ſon upon account 3 
of the father, than the father upon account it 
of the ſon ; the ſervant for the maſter, than W 
the maſter for the ſervant ; the ſubje& for 5 
the prince, than the prince for the ſubject. KH 
In like manner we more readily contract a I 
hatred againſt a whole family, where our 4 
firſt quarrel is with the head of it, than 5 
where we are diſpleas'd with a ſon, or ſer- 1 
vant, or ſome inferior member. In ſhort, | ö 
; our paſſions, like other objects, deſcend with k 
) greater facility than they aſcend. 4 
c Tu Ar we may comprehend, wherein 4 
1 I conſiſts the difficulty of explaining this phæ- 1 
— nomenon, we muſt conſider, that the very 9 
„ ame reaſon, which determines the imagi- i} 
0 5 1 1 


Ll. 
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PART nation to paſs from remote to contiguous 


II. 
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Of hove 
and ha- 
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objects, with more facility than from con- 
tiguous to remote, cauſes it likewiſe to change 


with more eaſe, the leſs for the greater, than 


the greater for the leſs. Whatever has 


the greateſt influence is moſt taken notice 


of; and Whatever is moſt taken notice of, 
preſents itſelf moſt readily to the ima- 
gination. We are more apt to over-look 
in any ſubject, what is trivial, than what 
appears of conſiderable moment; but eſpe- 
cially if the latter takes the precedence, and 
firſt engages our attention. Thus if any 
accident makes us conſider the Satellites of 
Jupiter, our fancy is naturally determin d 
to form the idea of that planet; but if we 
firſt reflect on the principal planet, tis more 
natural for us to overlook its attendants. 
The mention of the provinces of any em- 
pire conveys our thought to the ſeat of the 
empire; but the fancy returns not with the 
ſame facility to the conſideration of the pro- 


vinces. The idea of the ſervant makes us 


think of the maſter; that of the ſub- 
ject carries our view to the prince. But 
the fame relation has not an equal influence 
in conveying us back again. And on this 
is founded that reproach of Cornelia to her 
ſons, that they ought to be aſham'd ſhe 


ſhou' d 
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ſhou'd be more known by the title of the 8E c T. 
daughter of Scipio, than by that of the mo- Wu 
ther of the Gracchi. This was, in other Z 
words, exhorting them to render themſelves —_— 
as illuſtrious and famous as their grand- chi Hm. 
father, otherwiſe the imagination of the peo- 
ple, paſſing from her who was intermediate, 
and plac'd in an equal relation to both, 
wou'd always leave them, and denominate 
her by what was more conſiderable and of 
greater moment. On the fame principle is 
founded that common cuſtom of making 
wives bear the name of their huſbands, rather 
than huſbands that of their wives ; as alſo the 
ceremony of giving the precedency to thoſe, 
whom we honour and reſpect. We might find 
many other inſtances to confirm this principle, 
were it not already ſufficiently evident. 

Now fince the fancy finds the ſame fa- 


cility in paſſing from the leſſer to the greater, 

as from remote to contiguous, why does 

- not this eaſy tranſition of ideas aſſiſt the 

s Wl tranſition of paſſions in the former caſe, as 

5 well as in the latter? The virtues of a 

it friend or brother produce firſt love, and then 

ce pride; becauſe in that caſe the imagination 2 
is paſſes from remote to contiguous, according ' 


er to its propenſity. Our own virtues produce 
he not firſt pride, and then love to a friend or 


1 4 brother; ; 
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wou'd be from contiguous to remote, con- 
trary to its propenſity, But the love or 


and ba- hatred of an inferior cauſesnot readily any 


tred. 


Potions PL roduces a difficulty in the tranſi- 


paſſion to the ſuperior, tho that be the na- 
tural propenſity of the imagination: While 
the love or hatred of a ſuperior, cauſes a 
paſſion to the inferior, contrary to its pro- 
penſity. In ſhort, the ſame facility of tran- 
ſition operates not in the ſame manner upon 
ſuperior and inferior as upon contiguous and 
remote. Theſe two phænomena appear con- 
tradictory, and require ſome attention to be 
reconcil'd, | 

As the tranſition of ideas is here made 


| contrary to the natural propenſity of the 


imagination, that faculty muſt be over- 


power d by ſome ſtronger principle of an- 


other kind; and as there is nothing ever 
preſent to the mind but impreſſions and 
ideas, this principle muſt neceſſarily lie in 
the impreſſions. Now it has been qbſerv'd, 
that impreſſions or paſſions are connected 
only by their reſemblance, and that where 
any two paſſions place the mind in the 
fame or 1a ſimilar diſpoſitions, it very na- 
turally paſſes from the one to the other; 
As on the contrary, a repugnance in the dit- 


tion 


BOOK II. Of the Paſſions. 12 
tion of the paſſions. But tis obſervable, 8 EC T. 
that this repugnance may ariſe from a dif- IT. 
ference of degree as well as of kind; nor OO Sg | 
do we experience a greater difficulty in paſ- ene 
ſing ſuddenly from a ſmall degree of love hien. 
to a ſmall degree of hatred, than from a ſmall 
to a great degree of either of theſe affections. 
A man, when calm or only moderately a- 
gitated, is ſo different, in every reſpect, from 
himſelf, when diſturbed with a violent paſ- 
ſion, that no two perſons can be more un- 
like; nor is it eaſy to paſs from the one ex- 
treme to the other, without a conſiderable 
interval betwixt them. 

TAE difficulty is not leſs, if it be not 
rather greater, in paſſing from the ſtrong 
paſſion to the weak, than in paſſing from 
the weak to the ſtrong, provided the one 

_ paſſion upon its appearance deſtroys the o- 
ther, and they do not both of them exiſt 
at once, But the caſe is entirely alter'd, 
when the paſſions unite together, and actuate 
the mind at the ſame time. A weak paſ- 
ſion, when added to a ſtrong, makes not 

o conſiderable change in the diſpoſition, as 

„a4 ſtrong when added to a weak; for which 

5 reaion there is a cloſer connexion betwixt 

the great degree and the ſmall, than betwixt 
the ſmall degree and the great. 
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PART THe degree of any paſſion depends up. 


+I. 


on the nature of its object; and an affec- 


— 1 S ” . J 
Of hve tion directed to a perſon, who is conſidera. 


and ha- ble in our eyes, fills and poſſeſſes the mind 


tred, 


much more than one, which has for its 
object a perſon we eſteem of leſs. conſe- 
quence, Here then the contradiction be- 
twixt the propenſities of the imagination and 
paſſion diſplays itſelf. When we turn our 


thought to a great and a ſmall object, the 
imagination finds more facility in paſſing 
from the ſmall to the great, than from the 
great to the ſmall; but the affections find a 


greater difficulty: And as the affections are 


a more powerful principle than the imagi- 
nation, no wonder they prevail over it, and 
draw the mind to their ſide. In ſpite of 


the difficulty of paſſing from the idea of 
great to that of little, a paſſion directed to 
the former, produces always a ſimilar paſ- 
ſion towards the latter; when the great 
and little are related together. The idea of 


the ſervant conveys our thought moſt rea- 
dily to the maſter; but the hatred or love 


of the maſter produces with greater facili- 
ty anger or good-will to the ſervant. The 
ſtrongeſt paſſion in this caſe takes the pre- 
cedence; and the addition of the weaker 
making no conſiderable change on the diſpo- 

. fition, 


Book:Huici f ohs ehen 15g 


ſition, the paſſage is by that means ren- SEC T. 
derd more eaſy and natural betwixt them. II. 

As in the foregoing experiment we dag 
found, that a relation of ideas, which, by ets to 


confirm 


any particular circumſtance, ceaſes to pro- chis hem. 
Ph its uſual effect of facilitating the tran- 


ſition of ideas, ceaſes likewiſe to operate on 
the paſſions; ſo in the preſent experiment 
we find the ſame property of the impreſ- 
ſions. Two different degrees of the ſame 
paſſion are ſurely related together ; but if 
the ſmaller be firſt preſent, it has little or. 
no tendency to introduce the greater; and 
that becauſe the addition of the great to 
the little, produces a more ſenſible alteration 
on the temper, than the addition of the 
little to the great. Theſe phænomena, when 
duly weigh'd, will be found convincing 
proofs of this hypotheſis, 

Ap theſe proofs will be confirm'd, if 
we conſider the manner in which the mind 
here reconciles the contradiction, I have ob- 
ſerv'd betwixt the paſſions and the imagi- 
nation, The fancy paſles with more facili- 
ty from the leſs to the greater, than from 
the greater to the leſs: But on the contrary 
a violent paſſion produces more eaſily a 
feeble, than that does a violent. In this 
TIO the paſſion in the end prevails 


| ; | OVET 
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PART over the imagination; but tis commonly 


'L 
Of love 


and ha- 


tred, 


by complying with it, and by ſeeking ano- 
ther quality, which may counter-ballance 


that principle, from whence the oppoſition 
ariſes, When we love the father or maſter 
of a family, we little think of his children 
or ſervants. But when theſe are preſent 
with us, or when it lies any ways in our 
power to ſerve them, the nearneſs and con- 


tiguity in this caſe encreaſes their magni- 


tude, or at leaſt removes that oppoſition, 
which the fancy makes to the tranſition of 
the affections. If the imagination finds a 


difficulty in paſſing from greater to leſs, it 


finds an equal facility in paſſing from re- 
mote to contiguous, which brings the mat- 


ter to an equality, and leaves the way open 


from the one paſſion to the other. 


EIGHTH EXPERIMENT. I have "= 


ſerv'd that the tranſition from love or ha- 


tred to pride or humility, is more eaſy 


than from pride or humility to love or 
hatred ; and that the difficulty, which the 


imagination finds in paſſing from conti- 


guous to remote, is the cauſe why we ſcarce 


have any inſtance of the latter tranſition of 
the affections. | I muſt, however, make one 


exception, vi. when the very cauſe of the 


pride and humility is plac'd in ſome other 
perſon, 


} 
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perſon, For in that cafe the imagination is SECT. 
neceſſitated to conſider the perſon, nor can II. 
it poſſibly confine its view to ourſelves. N 
Thus nothing more readily produces kind- 3 
neſs and affection to any perſon, than his i I fem. 
approbation of our conduct and character: 

As on the other hand, nothing inſpires us 
with a ſtronger hatred, than his blame or 
contempt. Here tis evident, that the ori- 
ginal paſſion is pride or humility, whoſe 
object is ſelf; and that this paſſion is tranſ- 

fugd into love or hatred, whoſe object is 
ſome other perſon, notwithſtanding the rule 
[ have already eſtabliſh'd, that the imagi- 
nation paſſes with difficulty from contiguous 
to remote. But the tranſition in this caſe is 

not made merely on account of the relation 

betwixt ourſelves and the perſon ; but be- 
cauſe that very perſon is the real cauſe of 

our firſt paſſion, and of conſequence is in- 
timately connected with it. Tis his appro- 
bation that produces pride; and diſappro- 
bation, humility. No wonder, then, the ima- 
gination returns back again attended with 
the related paſſions of love and hatred. This 
is not a contradiction, but an exception to 
the rule; and an exception that ariſes from 
the ſame reaſon with the rule itſelf. 
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Sven an exception as this is, therefore, ra- 


ther a confirmation of the rule. And indeed, 


if we conſider all the eight experiments I 
have explain'd, we ſhall find that the fame 


principle appears in all of them, and that 


'tis by means of a tranſition arifing from a 
double relation of impreſſions and ideas, 


pride and humility, love and hatred are pro- 


duc'd. An object without * a relation, or 


+ with but one, never produces either of 


theſe paſſions ; and 'tis found that the paſ- 
fion always varies in conformity to the re- 
lation, Nay we may obſerve, that where the 


relation, by any particular circumſtance, has 


not its uſual effect of producing a tranſi- 


tion either of * ideas or of impreflions, it 
ceaſes to operate upon the paſſions, and gives 


riſe neither to pride nor love, humility nor 
hatred. This rule we find ſtill to hold 


good , even under the appearance of its 
contrary; and as relation is frequently ex- 
| perienc'd to have no effect; which upon 
examination is found to proceed from ſome 


particular circumſtance, that prevents the 


tranſition ; ſo even in inſtances, where that 
circumſtance, tho preſent, prevents not the 


„ Firſt Experiment Second and Third Experi- 
ments. + Fourth Experiment. Sixth 
Experiment. Seventh and Eighth Experiments. 


tran- 
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tranſition, tis found to ariſe from ſome o- Sec. 
ther circumſtance, which counter-ballances II. 


it. Thus not only the variations reſolve = 
themſelves into the general principle, but 57 


BE. 37 confirm 
even the variations of theſe variations. hi. pftem. 


Diſſcotic foe d. 


P TER ſo many and ſuch undeniable Sz c T. 
proofs drawn from daily experience III. 


and obſervation, it may ſeem ſuperfluous to 


enter into a particular examination of all the 
cauſes of love and hatred. I ſhall, therefore, 
employ the ſequel of this part, Firſt, In re- 


moving ſome difficulties, concerning parti- 


cular cauſes of theſe paſſions. Secondly, In 
examining the compound affections, which 
ariſe from the mixture of love. and hatred 
with other emotions. 
NoTHING is more evident, than that any 
perſon acquires our kindneſs, or is expos'd to 
our ill-will, in proportion to the pleaſure 
or uneaſineſs we receive from him, and 
that the paſſions keep pace exactly with the 
ſenſations in all their changes and variations. 
Whoever can find the means either by his 
ſervices, his beauty, or his flattery, to ren- 
dex 
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Par T der himſelf uſeful or agreeable to us, is ſure 


II. 


and ha- 
tred. 


of our affections: As on the other hand, 
Www 
Of love 


whoever harms or diſpleaſes us never fails to 


Excite our anger or hatred. When our own 
nation is at war with any other, we deteſt 
them under the character of cruel, perfidious, 
- unjuſt and violent: But always eſteem our- 


ſelves and allies equitable, moderate, and 
merciful. If the general of our- enemies be 
ſucceſsful, tis with difficulty we allow him 
the figure and character of a man. He is a 


ſorcerer: He has a communication with 


dæmons; as is reported of Oliver Cromwell, 


and the Duke of Luxembourg: He is 
bloody-minded, and takes a pleaſure in 
death and deſtruction, But if the ſucceſs 


be on our ſide, our commander has all the 


oppoſite good qualities, and is a pattern of 


virtue, as well as of courage and conduct. 
His treachery we call policy: His cruelty 


is an evil inſeparable from war. In ſhort, 
every one of his faults we either endeavour 
to extenuate, or dignify it with the name 


of that virtue, which approaches it. Tis 


evident the ſame method of chunking runs 


thro' common life. 
THERE are ſome, who add another con- 


dition, and require not only that the pain 


and pleaſure ariſe from the perſon, but like- 


” SE wile 
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wiſe that it ariſe knowingly, and with a 8 ECT: 
particular deſign and intention. A man, III. 
who wounds and harms us by aceident, be- Sache 
comes not our enemy upon that account, % d. 
nor do we think ourſelves bound by any 
ties of gratitude to one, who does us any 
ſervice after the ſame manner. By the 
intention we judge of the actions, and ac- 
cording as that is good or bad, oy become 
cauſes of love or hatred. 

Bur here we muſt make a diftinQtlon; £ 
If that quality in another, which pleaſes or 
difpleaſes, be conſtant and inherent in his 
perſon and character, it will cauſe love or 
hatred independent of the intention : But 
otherwiſe a knowledge and deſign is requi- 
te, in order to give riſe to theſe paſſions. 
One that is difagreeable by his deformity or 
folly is the object of our averſion, tho' no- 
thing be more certain, than that he has not 
the leaſt intention of difpleafing us by theſe 
qualities, But if the uneaſineſs proceed 
not from a quality, but an action, which 
s produc'd and annihilated in a moment, 
tis neceſſary, in order to produce ſome re- 
lation, and connect this action ſufficiently 
wich the perſon, that it be derivd from a 


1 particular fore-thought and deſign. Tis 
- not enough, that the action ariſe from the 
e 


Vos. ** perſon, 
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too feeble and inconftant to be a foundation 
for theſe paſſions. It reaches not the ſen- 
fible and thinking part, and neither pro- 
ceeds from any thing durable in him, nor 
leaves any thing behind it ; but paſſes in a 
moment, and is as if it had never been. On 
the other hand, an intention ſhews certain 
qualities, which remaining after the action 
is perform'd, connect it with the perſon, 
and facilitate the tranſition of ideas from 


one to the other. We can never think of 


him without reflecting on theſe qualities; 
unleſs repentance and a change of life have 


produc'd an alteration. in that reſpect: In 


which caſe the paſſion is likewiſe alter d. 
This therefore is one reaſon, why an inten- 
tion is vous to excite either love or ha- 
tred, 


Bu T we muſt farther conſider, that 
an intention, beſides its ſtrengthening the 


relation of ideas, is often neceſſary to pro- 
duce a relation of impreſſions, and give ri 
to pleaſure and uneaſineſs. For tis obſerv- 
able, that the principal part of an injury is 
the contempt and hatred, which it ſhews in 
the perſon, that injures us; and without 
n the mere harm Zives us a leſs ſenſible 
pe uncaſineh. 
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uneaſineſs. In like manner, a good office 8 E f. 
is agreeable, chiefly becauſe it flatters our III. 


vanity, and is a proof of the kindneſs and == 
eſteem of | the - perſon, who performs it. ae 
The removal of the intention, removes the | 
mortification | in the one caſe, and vanity 
in the other; and muſt of courſe. cauſe a 
remarkable ee yay in tie: ages ge of 
. and hatred. tt "7 45 

I GRAN T, 00 . effects of is re. 


_y of deſign, in diminiſhing the rela 


tions of impreſſions and ideas, are not en- 
tire, nor able to remove every degree of 
theſe relations. But then T aſk, if the re- 


moval of deſign be able entirely to remove 


the paſſion of love and hatred? Experience, 
T am ſure, informs us of the contrary, nor 
is there any thing more certain, than that 


men often fall into a violent anger for in- 


juries, which they themſelves muſt own 


to be entirely involuntary and accidental. 
This emotion, indeed, cannot be of long 
continuance ; but ſtill is ſufficient to ſhew, 
that there is a natural connexion betwixt 
uneaſineſs and anger, and that the relation 
of impreſſions will operate upon à very ſmall 
relation of ideas. But hen the violent of 
the impreſſion is once a little abated, the 
de. of the relation begins to be better felt; 

110 K 2 and 
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PART and as the character of a perſon is no wiſe 
II. intereſted in ſuch injuries as are caſual and 
; Of hve involuntary, it ſeldom happens that on 
* - their account, we entertain a: — en- 
mity, 
To illuſtrate this dodtrine dig a varalle 
inſtance, we may obſerve; that not only 
the uneaſineſs, which proceeds from ano- 
ther by accident, has but little force to ex- 
cite our paſſion, but alſo that which ariſes 
from an acknowledg'd neceſſity and duty, 
One that has a real deſign of harming us, 
proceeding not from hatred and ill- will, but 
from juſtice and equity, draws not upon 
him our anger, if we be in any degree rea- 
ſonable; notwithſtanding he is both the 
cauſe, and the knowing cauſe of our ſuf- 
ferings. Let us examine a little this * 
nomenon. 

B evident) in hes firſt made; — this 
circumſtance. is not deciſive ;/ and tho 2 
may be able to diminiſh the paſſions, - 
ſeldom it can entirely remove them. — 
few criminals are there, who have no ill- 
will to the perſon, that accuſes them, 
or to the judge, that condemns them, 
eyen tho they be cc 


eious of their own 
M deſerts ?; In like manner our: antagoniſt 
| an A lavwſuit, and our competitor for any 
| | 51 8 A office, 
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office, are commonly regarded as our ene- S Re F. 
mies; tho we muſt acknowledge, if we III 
wou'd but reflect a moment, that their mo- Difcutnn 
tive is entirely; as juſtifiable as our own. ed. 
BESIDES we may conſider, that when 
we receive harm from any perſon, we are 
apt to imagine him criminal, and 'tis with 
extreme difficulty we allow of his juſtice 
and innocence. This is a clear proof, that, 
independent of the opinion of iniquity; any 
harm or uneaſineſs has a natural tendency 
to excite our hatred; and that afterwards we 
ſeek for reaſons upon which we may juſti- 
fy and eftabliſh the paſſion. - Here the idea 
of inj ury produces n not 1 1 my 1 
from 3 
Nox is it any er that paſſion ſhou'd 
produce the opinion of injury; fince other- 
wiſe it muſt ſuffer a conſiderable diminu- 
tion, which all the paſſions avoid as much 
poſſible. The removal of injury may re- 
move the anger, without proving that the 
anger ariſes only from the injury. The 
harm and the juſtice are two contrary ob- 
jects, of which the one has a tendeney to 
produce hatred, and the other love; and 
tis according to their different degrees, and 
our rel en pos turn Nana an that either 
* K 3 SM THE 
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FAVING. So, a. a, why, ſeve- 
I ral actions, that cauſe a real pleaſure 
1 or uneaſineſs, excite, not: any degree, or but 
a ſmall one, of the paſſion of love or ha- 
_ towards the actors; twill be neceſſary 
to ſhew, wherein conſiſts the pleafure or 
uneaſineſs of many objects, which we find 
by experience to produce theſe paſſions. l 
AccoRDING to the preceding ſyſtem ˖ 
e is always requir d a double relation of { 
impreſſions « and ideas. betwixt the cauſe and } 
effect, in order to produce either love or I 
1 hatred. But tho this be univerſally true, 0 
tis remarkable that the paſſion of love may a 
be excited by only one relation of a diffe- 0 
rent kind, viz. betwixt ourſelves and the ef 
relation is always attended with both the b 
others. Whcever is united to us by any 
connexion is always ſure of a ſhare of our 
love, proportion d to the connexion, with- 
gut enquiring into his other qualities. x 5 . 
ons 
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the relation of blood produces the ſtrongeſt 8 E C T. 
tie the mind is capable of in the love of IV. 
parents to their children, and a leſſer degree Of the © 
of the ſame affection, as the relation leſ- % re- 
ſens. Nor has conſanguinity alone this ef- NOR 
fect, but any other relation without excep- 
tion. We love our country-men, our neigh- 

- bours, . thoſe of the ſame trade, . profeſſion, 
and even name with ourſelves. Every one 
of theſe relations is eſteem'd ſome tie; and 
gives a title to a ſhare of our affection. 

THERE is another phænomenon, which 
is parallel to this, v/z. that acquaintance, 
without any kind of relation, gives riſe to 
love and kindneſs. When we have contrac- 
ted a habitude and intimacy with any per- 
ſon; tho' in frequenting his company we 


| have not been able to diſcover any very va- 
luable quality, of which he is poſſeſs d; yet 
ö we cannot forbear preferring him to ſtrang- 
| of whoſe ſuperior merit we are fully 
F convinc d. Theſe two phenomena of the 
K effects of relation and acquaintance will give 
s mutual light to each other, and may be 
1 both explain'd from the ſame principle. 

y Tuosk, who take a pleaſure in declaim- 
wr ing againſt. human nature, have obſerv'd, 
a that man is altogether inſufficient to ſupport 
Us nn and that when you looſen all the 
0 et K 4 | holds, 
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P ART holds, which he has of external objects, he 


* 


S 
Of love 
and ha- 


tred. 


immediately drops down into the deepeſt 
melancholy and deſpair. From this, ſay 


they, proceeds that continual ſearch after 


amuſement in gaming, in hunting, in buſi- 
neſs; by which we endeavour to forget our- 


ſelves, and excite our. ſpirits from the lan- 
guid ſtate, into which they fall, when 


not ſuſtain'd by ſome briſk and lively emo- 
tion. To this method of thinking I fo far 
agree, that I own the mind to be inſuffi- 


cient, of itſelf, to its own entertainment, 


and that it naturally ſeeks after foreign 
objects, which may produce a lively ſenſation, 
and agitate the ſpirits. On the appear- 


ance of ſuch an object it awakes, as it were, 


from a dream : The blood flows with a new 


tide: The heart is elevated: And the whole 


man acquires a vigour, which he cannot 
command in his ſolitary and calm moments. 
Hence company is naturally ſo rejoicing, as 

preſenting the livelieſt of all objects, vix. a 
rational and thinking Being like ourſelves, 


who communicates to us all the actions of 


his mind; makes us privy to his inmoſt ſen- 
timents Neve affections ; and lets ns ſee, in 
the very inſtant of their production, all the 
emotions, which are caus d by any object. 
alli hyely idea is agrecable, but eſpecially 

that 
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chat of a paſſion, becauſe ſuch an idea be- SEC T. 

comes a kind of paſſion, and gives a more IV. 

ſenſible agitation to the mind, than any 0- Dal 

ther image or conception. " oy of res 

tions. 

TuAIõ being once admitted, all the reſt i is 

r For as the company of ſtrangers is 

agreeable. to us for a ſhort time, by inli- 

vening our thought; fo the company of 

our relations and acquaintance muſt be pe- 

culiarly agreeable, becauſe it has this effect 

in a greater degree, and is of more durable 

influence. Whatever is related to us is con- 

ceiv'd in a lively manner by the eaſy tran- 

fition from ourſelves to the related object. 

Cuſtom. alſo, or acquaintance facilitates the 

| Wl cntrance, and ſtrengthens the conception of 

any object. The firſt caſe is parallel to our 

reaſonings from cauſe and effect; the ſecond 

to education. And as reaſoning! and educa- 

tion concur only in producing a lively and 

ſtrong idea of any object; ſo is this the 

only particular, which is common to rela- 

tion and acquaintance. This muſt, there- 

fore, be the influencing quality, by which 

they produce all their common effects; and 

love or kindneſs being one of theſe effects, it 

muſt be from the force and livelineſs of 

conception, that the paſſion is deriv d. Such 

a conception is n agreeable, and 

makey 
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Part makes us have an affectionate regard for 
II. every thing, that produces it, when the 
Of Bee proper object of kindneſs and good-will. 
, Ts obvious, that people aſſociate to- 
gether according to their particular tempers 
and diſpoſitions, and that men of gay tem- 
pers naturally love the gay; as the ſerious 
bear an affection to the ſerious. This not 
only happens, where they remark this re- 
ſemblance betwixt themſelves and others, 
but alſo by the natural courſe of the diſpo- 
ſition, and by a certain ſympathy, which 
always ariſes betwixt ſimilar characters. 
Where they remark the reſemblance, it ope- 
rates after the manner of a relation, by pro- 
ducing a connexion of ideas. Where they 
do not remark it, it operates by ſome other 
principle; and if this latter principle be 
ſimilar to the former, it muſt. be receiv d as a 
confirmation of the foregoing reaſoning. 
TH E idea of ourſelves is always inti- 
mately preſent to us, and conveys a ſen- 
fible degree of vivacity to the idea of any 
other object, to which we are related. This 
lively. idea changes by degrees into a real 
impreſſion ; theſe two kinds of perception 
being in a great meaſure the ſame, and dit 
fering only in their degrees of force and 
+7 nh But this change muſt be produc'd 
with 
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with the greater eaſe, that our natural tem- SE c T, 
per gives us a propenſity to the fame im- IV. 
preſſion, Which we obſerve in others, and N 
makes it ariſe upon any light occaſion. In — 
that caſe. reſemblance converts the idea into 
an impreſſion, not only by means of the 
relation, and by transfuſing the original vi- 
vacity into the related idea; but alſo hy pre- 
ſenting ſuch materials as * fire from the 
leaſt ſpark. And as in both caſes a love or 
affection — 7 from the reſemblance, we 
may learn that a ſympathy with others is 
agreeable only by giving an emotion to the 
ſpirits, ſince an eaſy ſympathy and corre- 
ſpondent emotions are alone common to 
relation, acquaintance, and reſemblance. 
Fux great propenſity men have to pride 
may be. confider'd as another ſimilar pha- 
nomenon. It often happens, that after we 
have liy'd a conſiderable time in any city; 
however at. firſt it might be lte to 
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his merely with the ſtreets and buildings, the 
1 averſion. diminiſhes by degrees, and at laſt 
ion changes into the oppoſite paſſion. The 
"71 mind finds a ſatisfaction and. eaſe in the 


and view of objects, to which it is accuſtom'd, 
cd aud naturally prefers them to others, whiah, 


tho', 
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PART tho, perhaps, in themſelves more valuable, 
II. are leſs known to it. By the ſame quality 
ny of the mind we are ſeduc'd into a good 
and ha- Opinion of ourſelves,” and of all objects, that 
Pe belong to us. They appear in a ſtronger 
light ; are more agreeable ; and conſequently 
fitter ſubjects of n and en, than any 

ar. 8 HM 

Ir may not by- l in treating of 
the affection we bear our acquaintance and 
relations, to. obſerve ſome pretty curious | 
phenomena, which attend it. Tis eaſy to | 

- remark in common life, that children eſteem 
their relation to their mother to be weaken'd, 
in a great meaſure, by her ſecond marriage, 
and no longer regard her with the ſame eye, | 
as if ſhe had continu'd in her ſtate of wi- 
dow-hood. Nor does this happen only, 
when they have felt any inconveniencies 
from her ſecond marriage, or when her 
huſband is much her inferior; but even 
without any of theſe | conſiderations, and 
merely becauſe ſhe has become part of an- cc 
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N other family. This alſo takes place with th 
| regard to the ſecond marriage of a father; th 
| but in a much leſs degree: And *tis certain fit 
f the ties of blood are not ſo much looſen'd tu 
| in the latter caſe. as by the marriage of a th 
mother. Theſe two phænomena are re- dil 

7 markablc 
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markable in chemſelves, but much more ſo SE OT. 
when compar d. e 


In order to produce a perfect | relation Go 
betwixt two objects, 'tis requiſite, not only 2 775 
that the imagination be convey d from one 
to the other by reſemblance, contiguity or 
cauſation, but alſo that it return back from 
the ſecond to the firſt with the ſame eaſe 
and facility. At firſt ſight this may ſeem 
a4 neceſſary and unavoidable conſequence. If 
| one object reſemble another, the latter ob- 
ject muſt neceſſarily reſemble the former. 

If one object be the cauſe of another, the 
„ſecond object is effect to its cauſe. Tis the 
F lame caſe with contiguity : And therefore 
13 the relation being always reciprocal, it may 
be thought, that the return of the imagi- 
nation from the ſecond to the firſt muſt 
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. alſo, in every caſe, be equally natural as its 
.- paſſage from the firſt to the ſecond. But 
n upon farther examination we ſhall eaſily diſ- 
\d cover our miſtake. For ſuppoſing the fe- 
N- cond object, beſide its reciprocal relation. to "I 
th the firſt, to have alſo a ſtrong relation to a 1 
r; third object; in that caſe the thought, paſ- it 
in ſing from the firſt object to the ſecond, re- 4 
1d turns not back with the ſame. facility, tho 1 
F1 the relation continues the ſame ; but is rea- 4 


dily carry'd on to the third object, by means | 
ble E > of 


- 
N n 
SERIES tn = Ks 
28 8 
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PaRT of the new relation, which. preſents itſelf | 
II. and gives a new impulſe to the imagina- 

"fag tion. This new relation, therefore, weak- 
and ha- ens the tie betwixt the firſt and frond obs | 
tres: © | 
| 8 jects. The fancy 18 by its very nature | 
| wavering and inconſtant; and conſiders al- 

4 ways two objects as more ſtrongly re- 

} lated together, where it finds the paſſage | | 
1 equally eaſy both in going and returning, | 
. than where the tranſition is eaſy only in 
| one of theſe motions. The double motion | 
= is a kind of a double tie, and binds the ; 
i objects together in the ae 10 moſt 1 in- | 
8 timate manner. 1 
a ITE E ſecond e of a eher breaks 
|: not the relation of child and Parent ; and b 
þ that relation ſuffices to convey my imagina- 
1 tion from myſelf to her with the greateſt . 
eaſe and facility. But after the imagination ! 
3 N is arriv'd at this point of view, it finds its 1 
] | object to be ſurrounded with fo many other t 
i relations, which challenge its regard, that 4 
9 it knows not which to prefer, and is at a 2 
N loſs what new / object to pitch upon. The ] 
| ties of intereſt and duty bind her to another . 
| | family, and prevent that return of the fancy t 
'I from her to myſelf, which is neceſſary to t 
ſupport the union. The thought has no { 
_ the vibration, — to ſet it per- k 


fectly 
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fectly at WY and indulge its inclination to 8 x T. 
change. It goes with facility, but returns IV. 
with difficulty; and by that interruption 5 
finds the relation much weaken'd from what 2 of nee 
it wou'd be were the paſlage open and eaſy on 
on both ſides. 
Now to give a 5 5 why thi effect 
follows not in the ſame degree upon the 
ſecond marriage of a father : we may reflect 
on what has been prov'd already, that tho' 
the imagination goes eaſily from the view of 
a leſſer object to that of a greater, yet it 
returns not with the ſame facility from the 
greater to the leſs, When my imagination 
goes from myſelf to my father, it paſſes not 
ſo readily from him to his ſecond wife, nor 
i conſiders him as entering into a different 
} family, but as continuing the head of that 
| WW family, of which I am myſelf a part. His 
ſuperiority prevents the eaſy tranſition of the 
thought from him to his ſpouſe, but keeps 
the paſſage ſtill open for a return to myſelf 
along the ſame relation of child and parent. 
He is not ſunk in the new relation he ac- 
quires ; ſo that the double motion or vibra- 
tion of thought is {till eaſy and natural. By 
this indulgence of the fancy in its incon- 
ſtancy, the tie of child and parent ſtill pre- 
ſerves its full force and influence. 
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PART A MOTHER- thinks not her tie to a fon 


I. 


WAN 


Of love 
and ba- 
tread. 


SECT. 


V. 


weaken'd, becauſe tis ſhar'd with her huſ- 
band: Nor a ſon his with a parent, be- 


cauſe tis ſnard with a brother. The third 


object is here related to the firſt, as well as 


to the ſecond; ſo that the imagination goes 
and comes — all of them "_ the great- | 


eſt e 


Of our lan for the rich ad 


© a ns 


to give us an eſteem for any perſon, 


n bis power and riches; or a contempt, 


than his poverty and meanneſs: And as 
eſteem and contempt are to be conſider d 


as ſpecies of love and hatred, 'twill be pro- 


per in this place to explain theſe: . 


mena. . 
Here it e moſt fortunately, that 
the greateſt difficulty is not to diſcover a 


principle capable of producing ſuch an effect, 
but to chooſe the chief and predominant 
among ſeveral, that preſent themſelves. The 


i we take in the riches of others, 


and 


OTHING has a greater —. ; 


FRE 
STEP, 


* 
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and the em We have for the 8 SECT. 
may be: aſcrib'd to three different» cauſes. V. 
Firft, To the objects they poſſeſs; ſuch as Grey 
houſes, gardens, equipages ; which, being /rem for 
(ble in themſelves, neceſſarily produce, _ mag 
a Anden of pleaſu te in every one, that 
either conſiders or ſurveys them. Secondly, 
To the expectation of advantage from the 
rich and powerful by our ſharing their poſ- 
ſeſſions. Thirdly, To ſympathy, which 
makes us partake of the ſatisfaction of every 
one, that approaches us. All theſe prinei- 
ples may concur in orodacing the preſent 
phenomenon. The queſtion is, to which 
of them we ought principally to aſcribe it. 
Ts certain, that the-firſt principle, vis. 
the reflection on agreeable objects, has a 
greater influence, than what, at firſt ſight, 
we may. be apt to imagine. We ſeldom + 
reflect on what is beautiful or ugly, agree- 
able or diſagrecable, without an emotion 
of pleaſure or  uncafineſs; and tho' theſe 
ſenſations appear not much in our common 
indolent way of thinking, tis eaſy, either 
in teading or converſation, to diſcover them. 
Men of wit always turn the diſcourſe on 
ſubjects that are entertaining to the ima- 
gination; and poets never preſent any objects 
but ſoch as are of the ſame nature. Mr, 
ok. ne "or ee 
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PART 


II. 


4 Treatiſe of Human Nature, 
F hiltþs has choſen- aer for the ſubject of 


an excellent poem. Beer wou'd not have 


been ſo proper, as being neither ſo agreeable 
to the taſte nor eye. But he wou'd cer- 
tainly have preferr'd wine to either of them, 
cou'd his native country have afforded him 
ſo ageeeable a liquor. We may learn from 
thence, that every thing, which is agreeable 
to the ſenſes, is alſo in ſome meaſure agreeable 
to the fancy, and conveys to the thought 
an image of that ſatisfaction, which it gives 
by its real application to the bodily organs. 
Bur tho theſe reaſons, may induce us 
to comprehend this delicacy of the imagi- 
nation among the cauſes of the reſpect, 


which we pay the rich and powerful, 


there are many other reaſons, that may 
keep us from regarding it as the ſole or-prin- 
cipal. For as the ideas of pleaſure can have 
an influence only by means of their viva- 


city, which makes them approach impreſ- 


ſions, tis moſt natural thoſe ideas ſhou d 
have that influence, which are favour'd by 
moſt circumftances, and have a natural ten- 
dency to become ſtrong and lively; ſuch as 
our ideas of the paſſions and ſenſations of 
any human creature. Every human crea- 
ture reſembles ourſelves, and by that means 
has an advantage above any other object, in 
operating on the imaginatiovn. Bx- 
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Bs 1D ES, if we conſider the nature of 8 Ti 
that faculty, and the great influence which V. 
all relations have upon it, we ſhall eaſily be n 
perſwaded, that however the ideas of the 10 = 
pleaſant wines, muſic, or gardens, which 424 fow- 
the rich man enjoys, may become lively * 
and agreeable, the fancy will not confine 
itſelf to them, but will carry its view to the 
WH related objects; and in particular, to the 
WW perſon, who poſſeſſes them. And this is 
* Wl the more natural, that the pleaſant idea 
or image produces here a paſſion towards 
the perſon, by means of his relation to the 
object; ſo that'tis unavoidable but he maſt en- 
ter into the original conception, ſince he makes 
the object of the derivative paſſion. But if he 
enters into the original conception, and is 
conſider d as enjoying theſe agreeable objects, 
tis ympathy, which is properly the cauſe of 
the affection; and the third principle is more 
powerful and univerſal than the firſt.” 
App to this, that riches and power a- 
lone, even tho unemploy'd, naturally cauſe 
eſteem and reſpect: And conſequently theſe 
paſſions ariſe not from the idea of any beau- 
tiful or agreeable objects. Tis true; money 
implies a kind of "repreſentation of ſuch ob- 
jects, by the power it affords of obtaining 
them; and for that reaſon may ſtill be eſ- 
tem d proper to convey thoſe agrecable 
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PAR T images, which may give rife to the paſſion, 


I. 


But as this proſpect is very diſtant, tis more 


G natural for us to take a contiguous object, 
and bu. wiz. the ſatisfaction, which this power af. 


treu. 


fords the perſon, who is poſſeſt of it. And 


of this we ſhall be farther fatisfy'd, if we 


conſider, that riches repreſent the goods of 
life, only by means of the will; which em- 
ploys them; and therefore imply in their 
very nature an idea of the perſon, and can- 


not be conſider'd without a kind of ſym- 


pathy with his ſenſations and enjoyments. 
Tris we may confirm by a reflection, 
which to ſome will, perhaps, appear too 
ſubtile and refin d. I have already obſery'd, 
that power, as diſtinguiſh'd from its exer- 
ciſe, has either no meaning at all, or is 
nothing but a poſſibility or probability of 


exiſtence; by which any object approaches 


to reality, and has a ſenſible influence on 


the mind. I have alſo obſery'd, that this 


approach, by an illuſion of the fancy, ap- 
pears much greater, when we ourſelves are 
poſſeſt of the power, than when it is en- 
joy d by another; and that in the former 
caſe the objects ſeem to touch upon the very 
verge of reality, and convey almoſt an equal 
ſatisfaction, as if actually in our poſſeſſion. 
Now I aſſert, that where: we eſteem a per- 
ſon upon account of his riches, we muſt 


enter 
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enter into this ſentiment of the proprietor, 8 2 0. . 


and that without ſuch a ſympathy the idea 


V. 


of the agreeable objects, which they give Re ö : 
him the power to produce, wou'd have but 2 1 


the rieb 


a feeble influence upon us. An avaritious and pouw- 


is poſſeſt of a power ; that is, there ſcarce 
is a Probability or even peſſibility of his em- 
ploying it in the acquiſition of the pleaſures 
and conveniences of life. To himſelf alone 
this power ſeems perfect and entire; and 
therefore we muſt receive his ſentiments by 
ſympathy, before we can have a ſtrong in- 
tenſe idea of theſe enjoyments, or eſteem 
him upon account of them. 

Tx us we have found, that the ff 
principle, vis. the agreeable idea of theſe 
objects, which riches afford the enjoyment of; 
reſolves itſelf in a great meaſure into the 
third, and becomes a ſympathy with the per- 
ſon we eſteem or love. Let us now ex- 
amine the ſecond principle, viz. the agree- 
able expectation of advantage, and fee what 
force we may juſtly attribute to it. 

T IS obvious, that tho' riches and au- 
thority undoubtedly give their owner a 


man is reſpected for his money, tho' he ſcarce Vi. 


power of doing us ſervice, yet this power 


is not to be confider'd as on the ſame foot- 
Ing with that, which they afford him, of 
L 3 pPleaſing 
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images, which may give riſe to the paſſion, 
But as this proſpect is very diſtant, tis more 
natural for us to take a contiguous object, 


vi. the ſatisfaction, which this power af. 
fords the perſon, who is poſſeſt of it. And 


of this we ſhall be farther ſatisfy'd, if we 


conſider, that riches repreſent the goods of 
life, only by means of the will; which em- 


ploys them; and therefore imply in their 


very nature an idea of the perſon, and can- 


not be conſider d without a kind of ſym- 


pathy with his ſenſations and enjoyments. 
Tu is we may confirm by a reflection, 


which to ſome will, perhaps, appear too 


ſubtile and refin d. I have already obſerv d, 


that power, as diſtinguiſh'd from its exer- 


ciſe, has either no meaning at all, or is 


nothing but a poſſibility or probability of 
exiſtence; by which any object approaches 
to reality, and has a fenfible influence on 


the mind, I have alſo obſery'd, that this 


approach, by an illuſion of the fancy, ap- 
pears much greater, when we ourſelves are 
poſſeſt of the power, than when it is en- 
joy'd by another; and that in the former 


caſe the objects ſeem to touch upon the very 
verge of reality, and convey almoſt an equal 


ſatisfaction, as if actually in our poſſeſſion. 
Now I aſſert, that where we eſteem a per- 
ſon upon account of his riches, we muſt 

a enter 
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enter into this ſentiment of the proprietor, 8 2 OT, 
and that without ſuch a ſympathy the idea V. 
of the agreeable objects, which they give of «- © 
him the power to produce, wou'd have but 9 for 
a feeble influence upon us. An avaritious 8 pou 
| man is reſpected for his money, tho he ſcarce i. 
is poſſeſt of a power ; that is, there ſcarce 
is a probability or even poſſibikty of his em- 
r ploying it in the acquiſition of the pleaſures 
. and conveniences of life. To himſelf alone 
- this power ſeems perfect and entire; and 
therefore we muſt receive his ſentiments by 
ſympathy, before we can have a ſtrong in- 
tenſe idea of theſe enjoyments, or eſteem 
him upon account of them. | 
Tuus we have found, that the #r/ 
principle, vis. the agreeable idea of theſe 
obſects, which riches afford the enjoyment ; 
reſolves itſelf in a great meaſure into the 
third, and becomes a /fympathy with the per- 
ſon we eſteem or love. Let us now ex- 
amine the ſecond mY VIS. the agree- 
able expectation of advantage, and fee what 
force we may juſtly attribute to it. 
*'FTrs obvious, that tho' riches and au- 
thority undoubtedly give their owner a 
power of doing us ſervice, yet this power 
is not to be conſider d as on the ſame foot- 
ing with that, which they afford him, of 
| L 3 . 
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Pax T pleaſing himſelf, and fatisfying his own ap- 
II. petites. Self- love approaches the power and 
(ory eg exerciſe very near each other in the latter 
anc 52- caſe; but in order to produce a ſimilar ef. 
8 fect in the former, we muſt ſuppoſe a friend- 
ſhip and good- will to be conjoin'd with the 
riches. Without that circumſtance 'tis dif-. 
ficult to conceive on what we can found 
our hope of advantage from the riches of 
others, tho' there 1s nothing more certain, 
than that we naturally eſteem and reſpect 
the rich, even before we diſcover in them 
any ſuch favourable diſpoſition towards us, 
Bor I carry this farther, and obſerve, 
not only that we reſpect the rich and pow- 
erful, where they ſhew no inclination to | 
ſerve us, but alſo when we lie ſo much out 
of the ſphere of their activity, that they a 
cannot even be ſuppos'd to be endow*d with 0 
that power. Priſoners of war are always f 
treated with a reſpect ſuitable to their con-. 
dition; and tis certain riches go very far . © 
towards fixing the condition of any perſon. b 
If birth and quality enter for a ſhare, this MW a: 
Kill affords us an argument of the ſame kind. WM q 
For what js it we call a man of birth, but 
one who is deſcended from a long ſucceſ- 
ſion of rich and powerful anceſtors, and who 
ep gur elteem by his relation to = 
ſons 


ba 


bons GN 50 
ſons whom we eſteem ? His anceſtors, there- S EC T. 
fore, tho dead, are reſpected, in ſome mea- V. 
fare, on account of their riches, and con- Of ew 


ſequently- without any kind of expectation. %%% | 
; Bur not to go ſo far as priſoners of wat and pow- ] 
. ant the dead to find inſtances of this diſ- i. f 
nntereſted eſteem for riches, let us obſerve i 


with a little attention thoſe phænomena that 
occur to us in common life and converſation. 
A man, who is himſelf of a competent for- 
tune, upon coming into a company of 
ſtrangers, naturally treats them with different 
degrees of reſpect and deference, as he is 
inform'd of their different fortunes and con- 
ditions; tho' tis impoſſible he can ever pro- 
poſe, and perhaps wou'd not accept of any 
advantage from them, A traveller is always 
admitted into company, and meets with 
civility, in proportion as his train and equi- 
page ſpeak him a man of great or mode- 
rate fortune. In ſhort, the different ranks 
of men are, in a great meaſure, regulated 
by riches, and that with regard to ſuperiors 
as well as inferiors, ee as well: AS ac- 
quaintance. | | | 
THERE is, Alen an e to 8 
arguments, drawn from the influence of ge- 
neral rules. It may be pretended, that be- 
ing accuſtom d to expect ſuccour and pro- 
qd L 4 - tection 
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PAR tection from the rich and powerful, and to 

II. eſteem them upon that account, we extend 
8 the ſame ſentiments to thoſe, who reſemble 
= . them in their fortune, but from whom we 


can never hope for any advantage. The 


; general rule ftill prevails, and by giving 4 


bent to the imagination draws along the 
paſſion, in the ſame manner as if its proper 
object were real and exiſtent. 
By T that this principle does not here 
ke place, will eaſily appear, if we conſider, 


that in arder to eſtabliſh a general rule, and 


extend it beyond its proper bounds, there 
is requir d a certain uniformity in our ex- 
perience, and a great ſuperiority of thoſe 


inſtances, Which are conformable to the rule, 


abeve the contrary. But here the caſe is 
quite otherwiſe, Of a hundred men of 


credit and fortune I meet with, there is 


not, perhaps, one from, whom I can expect 


advantage z fo that tis impoſſible any cuſtom 


can ever prevail in the preſent caſe. 
Urex THE WHOLE, there remains no- 
thing, which can give us an eſteem for 
power and riches, and a contempt for mean- 
nmeſs and poverty, except the principle of 
Hmpaliy, by which we enter into the ſen- 
iments of the rich and poor, and partake 
t. their pkature ng uncafinefs, Riches 


45 give 
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give ſatisfaction to their poſſeſſor; and this 8 E Cr. 
baslaction is convey'd to the beholder by * 

the imagination, which produces an idea of 
reſembling the original impreſſion in force Jem for 
and vivacity. This agreeable idea or im- 4 pour 
preſſion is connected with love, which is W 

an agreeable paſſion. It proceeds from a 
thinking conſcious being, which is the very 

object of love. From this relation of im- 
preſſions, and identity of ideas, the paſſion 

; _ ariſes, according to my hypotheſis. 

q Tun beſt method of reconciling us to 

e this opinion is to take a general ſurvey of the 

- univerſe, and obſerve the force of ſympathy 
& thro' the whole animal creation, and the 

caly communication of ſentiments from one 
thinking being to another. In all creatures, 

that prey not upon others, and are not agi- 

tated with violent paſſions, there appears a 
remarkable defire of company, which aſ- 
fociates them together, without any advan- 
tages they can ever propoſe to reap from 

their union. Thus is ſtill more conſpicuous 

in man, as being the creature of the uni- 

verſe, who has the moſt ardent defire of 
ſociety, and is fitted for it by the moſt ad- 
vantages. We can form no with, which has 

not a reference to ſocietx. A perfect ſoli- 

tude is, perhaps, the greateſt puniſhment 
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PART we can ſuffer. Every pleaſure languiſhes 
II. when enjoy d a-part from company, and 
of „every pain becomes more cruel and intole- 
and ba- rable. Whatever other paſſions we may 
1 be actuated by; pride, ambition, avarice, 

curioſity, revenge or luſt; the foul or ani- 
mating principle of them all is ſympathy , 
nor wou'd they have any force, were we to 
abſtra entirely from the thoughts and ſenti- 
ments of others. Let all the powers and ele- 
ments of nature conſpire to ſerve and obey 
one man: Let the ſun riſe and ſet at his 
command: The ſea and rivers roll as he pleaſ- 
es, and the earth furniſh ſpontaneouſly what- 
ever may be uſeful or agreeable to him : He 
will ſtill be miſerable, till you give him 
ſome one perſon at leaſt, with whom he 
may ſhare his happineſs, and whoſe eſteem 
and friendſhip he may enjoy. 

Tu 1s concluſion from a general view 
of human nature, we may confirm by par- 
ticular inſtances, wherein the force of ſym- 
pathy is very remarkable. Moſt kinds of 
beauty are deriv'd from this origin; and 
tho our firſt object be ſome ſenſeleſs ina- 
nimate piece of matter, 'tis ſeldom we reſt 
there, and carry not our view to its influence 

on ſenſible and rational creatures. A man, who 
ſhews us any Houſe « or building, takes par- 
ticular 
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ticular care among other things to point out SRC. 
the convenience of the apartments, the ad- V. 
| vantages of their fituation, and the little EW 
room loſt in the ſtairs, anti-chambers and 2 Zu 
| e 7 


paſſages; and indeed tis evident, the chief 44 pow 
part of the beauty conſiſts in theſe particu- * * 


lars. The obſervation of convenience gives [| 
pleaſure, ſince convenience is a beauty. But 0 
after what manner does it give pleaſure? : 
'Tis certain our own intereſt is 'not in the 4 


leaſt concern d; and as this is a beauty of 
5 intereſt, not of form, ſo to ſpeak, it muſt 
delight us merely by communication, and 
by our ſympathizing with the proprietor 
of the lodging. We enter into his intereſt 
by the force of imagination, and feel the 
lame ſatisfaction, that the objects naturally 
occaſion in him, | 
This obſervation extends to tables, chairs, 
ſeritoires, chimneys, coaches, ſadles, ploughs, 
and indeed to every work of art; it being 
an univerſal rule, that their beauty is chief- 
ly deriv'd from their utility, and from their 
fitneſs for that purpoſe, to which they are 
deſtin d. But this is an advantage, that 
concerns only the owner, nor is there any 
thing but ſympathy, which can intereſt the 
han tt ext 
ar- T. 8 
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ParxT Tos evident, that nothing renders a field 


I. more agreeable than its fertility, and that 


Fleet ſcarce any advantages of ornament or ſitua- 


and d. tion will be able to equal this beauty. Tis 
3 the ſame caſe with particular trees and 
plants, as with the field on which they 
grow. I know not but a plain, overgrown 
with furze and broom, may be, in itſelf, as 
beautiful as a hill cover'd with vines or o- 
live-trees; tho it will never appear ſo to 
one, who 1s acquainted with the value 
of each. But this is a beauty merely of 
Imagination, and has no foundation in 
what appears to the ſenſes. Fertility and 
value have a plain reference to uſe; and 


that to riches, joy, and plenty; in which 


tho' we have no hope of partaking, yet we 

enter into them by the vivacity of the fan- 
cy, and ſhare them, in ſome meaſure, with 
the proprietor. 


THERE is no rule in painting more rea- 
ſonable than that of ballancing the figures, 


and placing them with the / greateſt exact- 
neſs on their proper center of gravity. A 
figure, which is not juſtly ballanc'd, is diſ- 
agreeable ; and that becauſe it conveys the 
ideas of its fall, of harm, and of pain 
7 ideas are painful, when by ſympa- 

thy 
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thy they acquire any degree of force and 8 EO. 
vivacity. EE” 


Ap d to this, that the principal pur of FLY | 
perſonal beauty is an air of health and vi- - gar "4g l 
gour, and ſuch a conſtruction of members 474 jocu- 1 


the ri 
as promiſes ſtrength and activity. This . 4 
idea of beauty cannot be accounted for but l 
by ſympathy. _ | 
IN general we may remark; that — : þ 


minds of men are mirrors to one another, 

not only becauſe they reflect each others e- 
motions, but alſo becauſe thoſe rays of paſ- 
ſions, ſentiments and opinions may be often 
reverberated, and may decay away by in- 
ſenſible degrees. Thus the pleaſure, which 

a rich man receives from his poſſeſſions, being 
throw upon the beholder, cauſes a pleaſure 

and eſteem ; which ſentiments again, being 
perceiv'd and ſympathiz d with, encreaſe the 
pleaſure of the poſſeſſor; and being once 

more reflected, become a new foundation 

for pleafure and efteem in the heholder. 

There is certainly an original ſatisfaction in. 
tiches deriv'd from that power, which they 
beſtow, of enjoying all the pleaſures of life; | 
| and as this is their very nature and eſſence, 

n it muſt be the firſt ſource of all the pal- 

pa- ſions, which ariſe from them. One of the 

thy moſt conſiderable of theſe” Ns is that of 


love 
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PART love or eſteem in others, which therefore 


Ya 
Of love 
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proceeds from a ſympathy with the. pleaſure 


of the poſſeſſor. But the poſſeſſor has alſo 
a a ſecondary ſatisfaction in riches ariſing from 
the love and eſteem he acquires by them, 


and this ſatisfaction is nothing but a ſecond 
reflexion of that original pleaſure, which 
proceeded from himſelf. This ſecondary ſatis- 
faction or vanity becomes one of the principal 


recommendations of riches, and is the chief 


reaſon, why we either deſire them for our- 
ſelves, or eſteem them in others. Here then 
is a third rebound of the original pleaſure ; 

after which *tis difficult to diſtinguiſh the 


images and reflexions, by reaſon of their 
faintneſs and confuſion. 


a eee and er. 5 


SECT. DEA 8 may be e to the exten- 


ſion and ſolidity of matter, and impreſ- 


tons, eſpecially reflective ones, to colours. 


taſtes, ſmells and other ſe nſible qualities. 
Ideas never admit of a total union, but are 


endow'd with a kind of impenetrability, by 


which they exclude each other, and are ca- 
pable 


r _— 


FF TY 
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pable of forming a compound by their Sz r. 
conjunction, not by their mixture. On VI. 
the other hand, | impreſſions and paſſions are FRY 
ſuſceptible of an entire union ; and like co- — 2 
lours, may be blended ſo perfil toge- * 
ther, that each of them may loſe itſelf, and 
contribute only to vary that uniform im- 
preſſion, which ariſes from the whole. Some 
of the moſt curious phznomena of the hu- ” 
man mind are deriv'd from this property of : 
the paſſions. | f 
In examining thoſe — which 
are capable of uniting with love and hatred, 
begin to be ſenſible, in ſome meaſure, of 
a misfortune, that has attended every ſyſtem 
of philoſophy, with which the world has 
been yet acquainted. Tis commonly found, 
that in accounting for the operations of na- 
ture by any particular hypotheſis; among 
a number of experiments, that quadrate 
exactly with the principles we wou'd en- 
deavour to eſtabliſh ; there is always ſome 
phenomenon, which is more ſtubborn, and 
will not ſo eaſily bend to our purpoſe, We 
need not be ſurpriz d, that this ſhou'd hap- 
pen in natural philoſophy. The eſſence 
and compoſition of external bodies are ſo 
obſcure, that we muſt neceſſarily, in our 
reaſonings, or rather conjectures concerning 
them, 
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Pax r them, involve ourſelves in contradictions and 


II. 


| ns 
Of leve 


and ha- 


abſurdities. But as the perceptions of the 


mind are perfectly known, and I have usd 


all imaginable. caution in forming conclu- 
ſions concerning them, I have always hop'd 
to keep clear of thoſe conttadictions, which 
have attended every other ſyſtem. Accord- 
ingly the difficulty, which I have at pre- 
ſent in my eye, is no-wiſe contrary to my 
ſyſtem ; but only departs a little from that 
ſimplicity, which has been hitherto its prin- 
cipal force and beauty, 


Tr x paſſions of love and hatred are al - 
ways follow'd by, or rather conjoin'd with 


benevolence and anger. Tis this conjunc- 


tion, which chiefly diſtinguiſhes theſe affec- 


tions from pride and humility. For pride 


and humility are pure emotions in the foul, 


unattended with any defire, and not imme- 


diately exciting us to action. But love and 


| hatred are not compleated within them- 


felves, nor reſt in that emotion, which they 


produce, but carry the mind to ſomething | 
farther. Love is always follow'd by a de- 
fire of the happineſs of the perſon belov'd, 


and an averſion to his miſery: As hatred 
produces a defire of the miſery and an a- 


_ verſion to the happineſs of the perſon hated. 
So remarkable a difference betwtxt theſe two 


ſets 


=> 
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ſets of paſſions: of pride and humility, love Sz cT, 


and hatred, which in ſo many other parti- 
culars correſpond to each other, merits our 
attention, 

THE conjunction of this defire and a- 
Er es with love and hatred may be ac- 
counted for by two different hypotheſes. The 
firſt is, that love and hatred have not only 


a cauſe, which excites them, vi. pleaſure 


and pain; and an object, to which they are 
directed, w/2. a perſon or thinking being; 
but likewiſe an end, which they endeavour 
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VI. 


Se ae 
Of bene- 
wvolence © 


and anger. 


to attain, viz. the happineſs or miſery of 


the perſon beloy'd or hated; all which 


views, mixing together, make only one paſ- 
fion. According to this ſyſtem, love is no- 
thing but the deſire of happineſs to another 
perſon, and hatred that of miſery. The 
defire and averſion conſtitute the very na- 
ture of love and hatred. They are not on- 
ly inſeparable but the ſame. 


Bu T this is evidently contrary. to expe- 


rence, For tho' 'tis certain we never love 


any perſon without deſiring his happineſs, 
nor hate any without wiſhing his miſery, 


yet theſe defires ariſe only upon the ideas of 
the happineſs. or miſery of our friend. or 


enemy being preſented by the imagination, 
You ih © M and 
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PART and are not abſolutely eſſential to love and 
ARS 
Of love 


the only ones. The paſſions may expreſs 


objects; which clearly proves, that theſe de- 
fires are not the ſame with love and hatred, 


deſire of the happineſs or miſery of the per- 
ſon, who is the object of theſe paſſions, a- 


neceſſary. Love and hatred might have 
been unattended with any ſuch deſires, ot 
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hatred. They are the moſt obvious and na- 
tural ſentiments of theſe affections, but not 


themſelves in a hundred ways, and may 
ſubſiſt a conſiderable time, without our re- 
flecting on the happineſs or miſery of their 


nor make any eflential part of them. 
W map, therefore, infer, that bene- 


volence and anger are paſſions different 


from love and hatred, and only conjoin'd 


with them, by the original conſtitution of 


the mind. As nature has given to the body 


certain appetites and inclinations, which ſhe 


encreaſes, diminiſhes, or changes according 
to the fituation of the fluids or ſolids; ſhe 
has proceeded in the fame manner with 
the mind. According as we are poſſeſs d 
with love or hatred, the correſpondent 


Tiſes in the mind, and varies with each va- 
riation of theſe oppoſite paſſions. This or- 
der of things, abſtractedly conſider'd, is not 


their 
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their particular connexion might have been 8 ECT. 
entirely revers d. If nature had ſo pleas d, VI. 
love might have had the ſame effect as ha- ere | 
tred, and hatred as love. I ſee no contra- welence = 
diction in ſuppoſing a deſire of producing "OW 
miſery annex'd to love, and of happineſs 

to hatred. If the ſenſation of the paſſion 

and defire be oppoſite, nature cou'd have 

alter d the ſenſation without altering the 
tendency of the defire, and by that means 

made them compatible with each other. 


SR C T. 


Of compaſſion. 


UT tho' the defire of the happineſs 8 x C r. 
or miſery of others, according to the VII. 

love or hatred we bear them, be an arbji- WW 
trary and original inſtin& implanted in our 

nature, we find it may be counterfeited on 

many occaſions, and may ariſe from ſecon- 

dary principles. Pity is a concern for, and 

malice a joy in the miſery of others, with- 

out any friendſhip or enmity to occaſion 

this concern or joy. We pity even ſtrang- 

ers, and ſuch as are perfectly indifferent to 

us: And if our ill-will to another proceed 

M 2 from 
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PART 
II. 


GW WV 
Of love 
and ba- 
tred, 
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from any harm or injury, it is not, proper- 


ly ſpeaking, malice, but revenge. But if we 
examine theſe affections of pity and malice 


we ſhall find them to be ſecondary ones, 
ariſing from original affections, which are 
varied by ſome particular turn of thought 
and imagination. 

"TwiLL be eaſy to explain the paſſion 
of pity, from the precedent reaſoning con- 
cerning /ympathy, We have a lively idea of 
every thing related to us. All human crea- 
tures are related to us by reſemblance. 


Their perſons, therefore, their intereſts, their 


paſſions, their pains and pleaſures muſt ſtrike 
upon us in a lively manner, and produce 


an emotion. ſimilar to the original one; 


ſince a lively idea is eaſily converted into an 


impreſſion. If this be true in general, it 


muſt be more ſo of 'affliftion and ſorrow. 
Theſe have always a ſtronger and more 
laſting influence than any pleaſure or enjoy. 


ment. 


A SPECTATOR of a tragedy paſſes thro 


a long tram of grief, terror, indignation, 
and other affections, which the poet repre- 
ſents in the perſons he introduces. As 
many tragedies end happily, and no excel- 
lent one can be compos'd without ſome fe- 


 verlcs 


* 
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verſes of fortune, the ſpectator muſt ſympa- GE e T, 
thize with all theſe changes, and receive VII. 
the fictitious joy as well as every other paſ- 8 
ſion. Unleſs, therefore, it be aſſerted, that P Hen. 
every diſtinct paſſion is communicated by 

a diſtinct original quality, and is not deriv'd 

from the general principle of ſympathy a- 
bove-explain'd, it muſt be allow'd, that all 

of them ariſe from that principle. To ex- 

cept any one in particular muſt appear high- 
ly unreaſonable. As they are all firſt pre- 

ſent in the mind of one perſon, and after- 

wards appear in the mind of another; and 

as the manner of their appearance, firſt as 

an idea, then as an impreſſion, is in every 

caſe the ſame, the tranſition muſt ariſe 

from the ſame principle. I am at leaſt 

ſure, that this method of reaſoning wou'd be 
confider'd as certain, either in natural Pao 

ſophy or common life. 

App to this, that pity depends, in a great 

meaſure, on the contiguity, and even ſight 

thro of the object; which is a proof, that tis 
tion, deriv'd from the imagination. Not to 
epre- mention that women and children are moſt 

As fubjeft to pity, as being moſt guided by 
cel: that faculty. The fame infirmity, which 
ne fe- makes them faint at the ſight of a naked 

verſes oy = 10 {word, 
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PART ſword, tho in the hands of their beſt friend, 


II. 


maker them pity extremely thoſe, whom 


et they find in any grief or affliction. Thoſe 
_ ha- philoſophers, who derive this paſſion from J 


know not what ſubtile reflections on the 


Inſtability of fortune, and our being liable 


to the ſame miſeries we behold, will find 
this obſervation contrary to them among 
a great many others, which it were caſy 
to produce. | 

THERE remains only to take notice of 
a pretty remarkable phenomenon of this 
paſſion ; which is, that the communicated 


paſſion of ſympathy ſometimes acquires 


ſtrength from the weakneſs of its original, 


and even ariſes by a tranſition from affec- 


tions, which have no exiſtence. Thus when 


a perſon obtains any honourable office, or 


inherits a great fortune, we are always the 
more rejoic'd for his proſperity, the leſs 
ſenſe he ſeems to have of it, and the great- 
er equanimity and indifference he ſhews in its 


enjoyment. In like manner a man, who 
is not dejected by misfortunes, is the more 


lamented on account of his patience ; and if 
that virtue extends ſo far as utterly to remove 
all ſenſe of uneaſineſs, it ſtill farther encreaſes 
our compatizon, When a perſon of * 

als 
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falls into what is vulgarly eſteem'd a great 8E Cr. 
misfortune, we form a notion of his con- VII. 
dition; and carrying our fancy from the GA 
cauſe to the uſual effect, firſt conceive a Paſion. 


lively-idea of his ſorrow, and then feel an 
impreſſion of it, entirely over-looking that 
greatneſs of mind, which elevates him a- 
bove ſuch emotions, or only conſidering it 
ſo far as to encreaſe our admiration, love 
and tenderneſs for him. We find from ex- 
perience, that ſuch a degree of paſſion is 
uſually connected with ſuch a misfortune ; 
and tho' there be an exception in the pre- 
{ent caſe, yet the imagination is affected by 
the general rule, and makes us conceive a live- 
ly idea of the paſſion, or rather feel the 
paſſion itſelf, in the fame manner, as if the 
perſon were really actuated by it. From 
the ſame principles we bluſh for the con- 
duct of thoſe, who behave themſelves fool- 
ihly before us; and that tho' they ſhew 
no ſenſe of ſhame, nor ſeem in the leaſt 
conſcious of their folly. All this proceeds 
from ſympathy ; but ?tis of a partial kind, 
and views its objects only on one ſide, with- 
out conſidering the other, which has a con- 
trary effect, and wou'd entirely deſtroy 
that emotion, which ariſes from the firſt 
appearance. ö 
M 4 W 
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PART Wx have alſo inſtances, wherein an in- 

II. difference and inſenſibility under misfortune 

encreaſes our concern for the misfortunate, 

and ha- even tho' the indifference proceed not from 

6825 any virtue and magnanimity. Tis an ag- 

gravation of a murder, that it was committed 

upon perſons aſleep and in perfect ſecurity; 

as hiſtorians readily obſerve of any infant 

prince, who is captive in the hands of his 

enemies, that he is more worthy of com- 

paſſion the leſs ſenſible he is of his miſerable 

in 5 condition, As we ourſelves are here ac- 

i; quainted with the wretched ſituation of the 

5 perſon, it gives us a lively idea and ſenſation 

of ſorrow, which is the paſſion that gene- 

rally attends it; and this idea becomes ſtill 

more lively, and the ſenſation more violent 

by a contraſt with that ſecurity and indif- 

» \ ference, which we obſerve in the perſon him- 

ſelf, A contraſt of any kind never fails to 

affect the imagination, eſpecially when pre- 

{ſented by the ſubject; and 'tis on the ima- 
gination that pity entirely depends “. 

Io prevent all ambiguity, I muſt obſerve, that where 

J oppoſe the imagination to the memory, I mean in gene- 


ral the faculty that preſents our fainter ideas. In all o. 


ther places, and particularly when it is oppos d to the un. 
derſtanding, I underſtand the ſame faculty, excluding only 
our demonſtratiye and n, W 


SECT, 
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8 0 CT. vill. 
Of malice and envy. 
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E muſt now proceed to account for 8E c T. 


the paſſion of malice, which imi- VIII. 


tates the effects of hatred, as pity does 
| thoſe of love; and gives us a joy in the 


iufferings and miſeries of others, without any 
offence or injury on their part. 


WI. 


80 little are men govern 'd by reaſon in 


their ſentiments and opinions, that they al- 


ways judge more of objects by compariſon 
than from their intrinſic worth and value. 


When the mind conſiders, or is accuſtom'd 


to, any degree of perfection, whatever falls 


ſhort of it, tho really eſteemable, has not- 
withſtanding the ſame effect upon the paſ- 


ſions, as what is defective and ill. This is 


an original quality of the ſoul, and ſimilar 


to what we have every day experience of 
in our bodies. Let a man heat one hand 


and cool the other; the ſame water will, 


at the ſame time, Kew both hot and cold, ac- 
cording to the diſpoſition of the different 


organs. A ſmall degree of any quality, 
ſucceeding a greater, produces the ſame ſen- 


fation, 
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Parr ſation, as if leſs than it really is, and even 
II. ſometimes as the oppoſite quality. Any 
Of ve gentle pain, that follows a violent one, ſeems 
, as nothing, or rather becomes a pleaſure ; as 
on the other hand a violent pain, ſucceed- 
ing a gentle one, is doubly grievous and un- 
eaſy. 1 | 
THIS no one can doubt of with regard 
"a to our paſſions and ſenſations. But there 
19 | may ariſe ſome difficulty with regard to 
our ideas and objects. When an object 
| augments or diminiſhes to the eye or ima- 
=_ . gination from a compariſon with others, 
45 the image and idea of the object are ſtil] 
the ſame, and are equally extended in the 
retina, and in the brain or organ of per- 
ception. The eyes refract the rays of light, 
and the optic nerves convey the images to 
the brain in the very ſame manner, whe- 
J | ther a great or ſmall object has preceded; 
nor does even the imagination alter the di- 
1 menſions of its object on account of a com- 
* pariſon with others. The queſtion then is, 
14 how from the ſame impreſſion and the ſame | 
idea we can form ſuch different judgments 
concerning the ſame object, and at one time 
admire its bulk, and at another deſpiſe its 
littleneſs. This variation in our judgments | 
- ot muſt 
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muſt certainly proceed from a variation in 8E cT. 
ſome perception; but as the variation lies VIII. 
not in the immediate impreſſion or idea of = 
the object, it muſt lie in ſome other im- 4d, eng. 
preſſion, that accompanies it. 

IN order to explain this matter, I ſhall 
juſt touch upon two principles, one of which 
ſhall be more fully explain'd in the pro- 
greſs of this treatiſe; the other has been 
already accounted for. I believe it may 
ſafely be eſtabliſh'd for a general maxim, 
that no object is preſented to the ſenſes, 
nor image form'd in the fancy, but what 


I is accompany'd with ſome emotion or move- 

” ment of ſpirits proportion'd to it ; and how- 

8 ever cuſtom may make us inſenſible of 
t, this ſenſation, and cauſe us to confound 

oy it with the object or idea, twill be eaſy, by 

be careful and exact experiments, to ſeparate 
l; and diſtinguiſh them, For to inſtance only 
li- in the caſes of extenſion and number; tis 

15 evident, that any very bulky object, ſuch 

18, as the ocean, an extended plain, a vaſt chain 

ne 


of mountains, a wide foreſt; or any very 
ats numerous collection of objects, ſuch as an 


we army, a fleet, a crowd, excite in the mind 
its a ſenſible emotion; and that the admiration, 
5 which ariſes on the appearance of ſuch ob- 
u | 


jects, 
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PAR r jects, is one of the moſt lively pleaſures, 


II. which human nature is capable of enjoying. 


WII 
Of hue Now as this admiration encreaſes or di- 


ard ha- miniſhes by the encreaſe or diminution of 


fred. the objects, we may conclude, according to 


our foregoing * principles, that *tis a com- 
pound effect, proceeding from the conjunc- 
tion of the ſeveral effects, which ariſe from 
each part of the cauſe. Every part, then, 

| of extenſion, and every unite of number has 
a ſeparate emotion attending it, when con- 
ceiv'd by the mind; and tho' that emotion 
be not always agreeable, yet by its conjunc- 
tion with others, and by its agitating the 
ſpirits to a juſt pitch, it contributes to the 
production of admiration, which is always 
agreeable. If this be allow'd with reſpe& 
to extenſion and number, we can make no 
difficulty with reſpect to virtue and vice, 
wit and folly, riches and poverty, happineſs 
and miſery, and other objects of that kind, 
which are always attended with an evident 
emotion. 

THE ſecond principle I ſhall take notice 
of is that of our adherence to general rules, 
which has ſuch a mighty influence on the 
actions and underſtanding, and is able to 

* Book I, Part III. Sect. 15. TY 

| impoſe 
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impoſe on the very ſenſes. When an object & Eo r. 
zs found by experience to be always accom- VIII. 


pany'd with another; whenever the firſt NR 


f object appears, tho chang d in very mate- 4d e. 
4 rial circumſtances ; we naturally fly to the 
5 conception of the ſecond, and form an idea 
of it in as lively and ſtrong a manner, as 
1 if we had infer'd its exiſtence by the juſteſt 
n, and moſt authentic concluſion of our un- 
* derſtanding. Nothing can undeceive us, 
a not even our ſenſes, which, inſtead of cor- 
_ recting this falſe judgment, are often per- 
* verted by it, and ſeem to authorize its er- 
he rors. 

he e eeürlusen I draw from theſe two 
1750 principles, join'd to the influence of com- 
ect pariſon above-mention'd, is very ſhort and 


deciſive, Every object is attended with ſome 
emotion proportion'd to it; a great object 
with a great emotion, a ſmall object with a 
ſmall emotion. A great object, therefore, 
ſucceeding a ſmall one makes a great emo- 
tion ſucceed a ſmall one. Now a great e- 
motion ſucceeding a ſmall one becomes till 
greater, and riſes beyond its ordinary pro- 
portion, But as there is a certain degree of 
an emotion, which commonly attends every 
magnitude of an object; when the emotion 


encreaſes, 
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PART encreaſes, we naturally imagine that the ob- 


II. 


A 
Of love 


and ha- 
tred. 


ject has likewiſe encreas d. The effect con- 


veys our view to its uſual cauſe, a certain 
degree of emotion to a certain magnitude of 
the object; nor do we conſider, that compa- 


riſon may change the emotion without 


changing any thing in the object. Thoſe, 


who are acquainted with the metaphyſical 


part of optics, and know how we transfer 
the judgments and concluſions of the under- 
ſtanding to the ſenſes, will eafily conceive 
this whole operation. N 

By T leaving this new diſcovery of: an 


impreſſion, that ſecretly attends every idea; 


we muſt at leaſt allow of that principle, 
from whence the diſcovery aroſe, that ob- 
jects appear greater or leſs by a compariſon 
with others, We have ſo many inſtances of 


this, that it is impoſſible we can diſpute its 


veracity ; and 'tis from this principle I de- 
rive the paſſions of malice and envy. 


T Is evident we mult receive a greater 
or leſs ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs from reflect- 
ing on our own condition and circumſtances, 


in proportion as they appear more or leſs 
fortunate or unhappy, in proportion to the 
degrees of riches, and power, and merit, and 


reputation, which we think ourſelyes poſ- 
ſeſt 
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1 
ſeſt of. Now as we ſeldom judge of ob- Sz c T. i ; 
jets from their intrinſic value, but form our VIII. 19 

notions of them from a compariſon with Ofmabr = 
other objects; it follows, that according as and envy. 3 q | 


we obſerve a greater or leſs ſhare of happi- 


pineſs or miſery in others, we muſt make fff 


an eſtimate of our own, and feel a conſe- 
quent pain or pleaſure. The miſery of an- 
other gives us a more lively idea of our hap- 
pineſs, and his happineſs of our miſery. The 
former, therefore, produces delight; and 
the latter uneaſineſs. Ons Mot: 
HERE then is a kind of pity reverſt, or 
_ contrary ſenſations ariſing in the beholder, 
from thoſe which are felt by the perſon, 
whom he conſiders. In general we may 
obſerve, that in all kinds of compariſon an 
object makes us always receive from another, 
to which it is compar'd, a ſenſation contrary 
to what ariſes from itſelf in its direct and 
immediate ſurvey. A ſmall object makes a 
great one appear ſtill greater. A great ob- 
ject makes a little one appear leſs. Defor- 
mity of itſelf produces uneaſineſs; but makes 
us receive. new pleaſure by its contraſt with 
a beautiful object, whoſe beauty is augment- 
ed by it; as on the other hand, beauty, which 
of itſelf produces pleaſure, makes us receive 
a 
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PART a new pain by the contraſt with any thing 


II. 


Of hue Caſe, therefore, muſt be the ſame with hap- 


and ha- 
tred. 
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ugly, whoſe deformity it augments, ' The 


pineſs and miſery, The direct ſurvey of an- 
other's pleaſure naturally gives us pleaſure, 


and therefore produces pain when com- 
par'd with our own. His pain, conſider d 
in itſelf, is painful to us, but augments the 

idea of our own ppc, and gives us 


pleaſure. 

NoR will it appear ſtrange, that we may 
feel a reverſt ſenſation from the happineſs 
and miſery of others ; ſince we find the ſame 


compariſon may give us a kind of malice 


againſt ourſelves, and make us rejoice for 


our pains, and grieve for our pleaſures. Thus 
the proſpect of paſt pain · is agreeable, when 
we are ſatisfy d with our preſent condition; 


as on the other hand our paſt pleaſures give 
us uneaſineſs, when we enjoy nothing at 


preſent equal to them. The compariſon be- 
ing the ſame, as when we reflect on the 
ſentiments of others, muſt be ended with 
the ſame effects. | 


Nay a perſon may FAVE this . 


againſt himſelf, even to his preſent fortune, 
and carry it ſo far as deſignedly to ſeek at- 
2 5 and encreaſe his pains and ſorrows. 

This 
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This may happen upon two occaſions. Firſt, SECT. 
Upon the diſtreſs and misfortune of a friend, VIIL 
or perſon dear to him. Secondly, Upon the 57 a. 
feeling any remorſes for a crime, of which 44 * 


he has been guilty. "Tis from the principle 


of compariſon that both theſe irregular 


appetites for evil ariſe. A perſon, who in- 


dulges himſelf in any pleaſure, while his 


friend lies under affliction, feels the reflected 
uneaſineſs from his friend more ſenſibly by 
a compariſon with the original pleaſure, 
which he himſelf enjoys. 


out operating in the leaſt upon the contrary 
affect ion. 


for their paſt ſins and failings. 


pariſon with his preſent eaſe and ſatisfac- 


tion; which forces him, in a manner, to ſeek. 
uneaſineſs, in order to avoid ſo Ae 


a contraſt. 
Tris ale will account for the ori- 


gin of exvy as well as of malice, The only 


Vo. II. N difference 


This contraſt, 
indeed, ought alſo to inliven the preſent 
pleaſure. But as grief is here ſuppos d to be 
the predominant paſſion, every addition falls 
to that ſide, and is ſwallow d up in it, with- 


Tis the fame caſe with thoſe 
penances, which men inflict on themſelves 
When a 
criminal reflects on the puniſhment he de- 
ſerves, the idea of it is magnify'd by a com- 
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PA RT difference betwixt theſe paſſions lies in this, 


II. 


Cy ID 
Of love 


and ha- 
Fre 


that envy is excited by ſome preſent enjoy- 
ment of another, which by compariſon di- 
miniſhes our idea of our own : Whereas 


malice is the unprovok' d defire of producing 


evil to another, in order to reap a pleaſure 


from the compariſon. The enjoyment, which 


1s the object of envy, is commonly ſuperior 


to our own, A ſuperiority naturally feems 


to overſhade us, and preſents a diſagreeable 
compariſon. But even in the caſe of an 
inferiority, we {till defire a greater diſtance, 
in order to augment ſtill more the idea of 
ourſelf. When this diſtance diminiſhes, 
the compariſon is leſs to our advantage; and 
conſequently gives us leſs pleaſure, and is 
even difagreeable, Hence ariſes that ſpecies 
of envy, which men feel, when they per- 
ceive their inferiors approaching or overtak- 
ing them in the purſuit of glory or hap- 
pineſs. In this envy we may ſee the effects 
of compariſon twice repeated. A man, who 


compares himſelf to his inferior, receives a 


pleaſure from the compariſon : And when 
the inferiority decreaſes by the elevation of 
the inferior, what fhou'd only have been a 
decreafe of pleaſure, becomes a real pain, 

by a new As with } its proceding con- 
dition. 1 
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Tis worthy of obſervation concern- SR er. 7 
ing that envy, which ariſes from a ſuperi- VIII. = 
ority in others, that 'tis not the great dif- Of male _ 
proportion betwixt ourſelf and another, t. TY 
which produces it; but on the contrary, our = 
proximity, A common ſoldier bears no ſuch BY 
envy to his general as to his ſergeant or cor- wen 
poral ; nor does an eminent writer meet with io 
fo great jealouſy in common hackney ſcriblers, 
as in authors, that more nearly approach him. 
It may, indeed, be thought, that the greater 
the diſproportion is, the greater muſt be the 
uncafineſs from the compariſon, - But we 
may conſider on the other hand, that the 
great difproportion cuts off the relation, and 
either keeps us from comparing ourſelves 
wich what is remote from us, or diminiſhes 
the effects of the compariſon. Reſemblance 
and proximity always produce a relation of 
ideas; and where you deſtroy theſe ties, 
| however other accidents may bring tws 
ideas together; as they have no bond or 
connecting quality to join them in the ima- 
gination; tis impoſſible they can remain 
long united, or have any conſiderable _ 
ence on each other. 
T raves obfervd in confidering the na- 
ure of ambition, that the great feet 4 double 
Naz 4 
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PART pleaſure in authority from the compariſon 


II. 


— 
Of love 
and ha- 
tred. 


of their own condition with that of their 
ſlaves; and that this compariſon has a double 
Adee, becauſe tis natural, and preſented 
by the ſubject. When the fancy, in the 
compariſon of objects, paſſes not eaſily from 
the one object to the other, the action of the 
mind is, in a great meaſure, broke, and the 


fancy, in conſidering the ſecond object, begins, 


as it were, upon a new footing. The im- 
preſſion, which attends every object, ſeems 
not greater in that caſe by ſucceeding a leſs 
of the ſame kind; but theſe two impreſ- 
ſions are diſtinct, and produce their diſtin& 
effects, without any communication toge- 
ther. The want of relation in the ideas 
breaks the relation of the impreſſions, and 
by ſuch a ſeparation prevents their mutual 
operation and influence. 


To confirm this we may obſerve, that 


the proximity in the degree of merit is not 
alone ſufficient to give riſe to envy, but muſt 
be aſſiſted by other relations. A poet is not 
apt to envy a philoſopher, or a poet of a 
different kind, of a different nation, or of 
a different age. All theſe differences prevent 
or weaken the compariſon, and conſequently 


un — 


Tuts 


oak. a. ond 


2 
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TE Is too is the reaſon, why all objects 8 E Or. 
appear great or little, merely by a compa- VIII. 


CY NI 
riſon with thoſe of the fame ſpecies. A of malice 
mountain neither magnifies nor diminiſhes en. 


a horſe in our eyes; but when a Flemiſh 
and a Welſh horſe are ſeen together, the one 
appears greater and the other leſs, than when 


view'd apart. 


FROM the ſame principle we may ac- 
count for that remark of hiſtorians, that any 
patty in a civil-war always chooſe to call 
in a foreign enemy at any hazard rather 


than ſubmit to their fellow-citizens. Guic- 


ciardin applies this remark to the wars in 
Taly, where the relations betwixt the dif- 


ferent ſtates are, properly ſpeaking, nothing . 


but of name, language, and contiguity. Yet 
even theſe relations, when join'd with ſu- 
periority, by making the compariſon more 
natural, make it likewiſe more grievous, and 
cauſe men to ſearch for ſome other ſuperi- 


ority, which may be attended with no re- 
lation, and by that means may have a leſs 
ſenſible influence on the imagination. The 


mind quickly perceives its ſeveral advan- 


tages and diſadvantages; and finding its ſi- 


tuation to be moſt uneaſy, where ſuperiority 


is Conjoin d with other relations, ſeeks its. 
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PART repoſe as much as poſſible, by their ſepara- 


II. 


tion, and by breaking that aſſociation of 


> a 

| Of bor ideas, which renders the compariſen ſo much 
aud ha- 

tred. 


more natural and efficacious. When it can- 
not break the aſſociation, it feels a ſtronger 
deſire to remove the ſuperiority; and this 


is the reaſon why travellers are commonly ſo. 


laviſh of their praiſes to the Chineſe and Per- 


fans, at the fame time, that they depre- 
ciate thoſe neighbouring nations, which may 


ſtand upon a foot of alle with ie 


native country. 
THESE examples from hiſtory and com- 


mon experience are rich and curious; but 
we may find parallel ones in the arts, which 


are no leſs remarkable. Shou'd an author 
compoſe a treatiſe, of which one part was 


ſerious and profound, another light and hu- 


morous, every one wou'd-condemn ſo ſtrange 
a mixture, and wou'd accuſe him of the 


neglect of all rules of art and criticiſm. 
Theſe rules of art are founded on the qua- 
lities of human nature; and the quality 0 
human nature, which requires a conſiſt 


in every performance, is that which o_—_ 
the mind incapable of paſſing in a mo- 
ment from one paſſion and diſpoſition to a 
quite different one. | Yet this makes us 


not 
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not blame Mr. Prior for joining his Alma 8 Er. 
and his Solomon in the fame volume; tho VIII. 
that admirable poet has ſucceeded perfectly & N. 
well in the gaiety of the one, as well as 4 ew. 

in the melancholy of the other. Even ſup- 

poſing the reader ſhou'd peruſe theſe two 
compoſitions without any interval, he wou'd 
feel little or no difficulty in the change of 
paſſions: Why, but becauſe he conſiders 
theſe performances as entirely different, and 
by this break in the ideas, breaks the pro- 
greſs of the affections, and hinders the one 
from influencing or contradicting the other? 
Ax heroic and burleſque deſign, united 
in one picture, wou d be monſtrous; tho' we 
place two pictures of ſo oppoſite a character 
in the ſame chamber, and even cloſe by each 
other, without any ſcruple or difficulty. 

IN a word, no ideas can affect each 
other, either by compariſon, or by the paſ- + 
fions they ſeparately produce, unleſs they be 
united together by ſome relation, which may 
cauſe an eaſy tranſition of the ideas, and 
conſequently of the emotions or impreſſions, 
attending the ideas; and may preſerve the 
one impreſſion in the paſſage of the ima- 
gination to the object of the other. This 
principle is very remarkable, becauſe it is 

| N 4 analogous 
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PAR r analogous to what we have obſervd both 
concerning the underſtanding and the paſ- 


Of bee ions. Suppoſe two objects to be preſented 
and ha- to me, which are not connected by any 


tred. 


kind of relation. Suppoſe that each of theſe 
objects ſeparately produces a paſſion ; and 
that theſe two paſſions are in themſelves 


contrary: We find from experience, that 
the want of relation in the objects or ideas 
hinders the natural contrariety of the paſſi- 
ons, and that the break in the tranſition of 


the thought removes the affections from each 


other, and prevents their oppoſition. Tis 


the ſame caſe with compariſon; and from 


both theſe phænomena we may ſafely 
conclude, that the relation of ideas muſt 
forward the tranſition of impreſſions; ſince 


its abſence alone is able to prevent it, and to 


ſeparate what naturally ſhou'd have operated 


upon each other, When the abſence of an 


object or quality removes any uſual or na- 
tural effect, we may certainly conclude that 
its preſence contributes to the production of 
the effect. | 


$ECT. 


Book II. 


SECT. IX. 


Of the mixture of benevolence and 
anger with compaſſion and malice. 


H US we have endeavourꝰd to ac- SECT, 


count for pity and malice. Both IX. 
theſe affections ariſe from the imagination. 
according to the light, in which it places its 
object. When our fancy conſiders directly 


the ſentiments of others, and enters deep ? 


into them, it makes us ſenſible of all the 
paſſions it ſurveys, but in a particular man- 
ner of grief or ſorrow. On the contrary, 
when we compare the ſentiments of others 
to our own, we feel a ſenſation directly op- 


poſite to the original one, v72. a joy from 


the grief of others, and a grief from their 
Joy. But theſe are only the firſt founda- 
tions of the affections of pity and malice. 
Other paſſions are afterwards confounded 
with them. There is always a mixture of 
love or tenderneſs with pity, and of hatred 
or anger with malice. But it muſt be con- 
feſs d, that this mixture ſeems at firſt fight 
to be contradictory to my y_— For as 


pity 
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PA R r pity is an uneaſineſs, and malice a joy, ari- 
Il. fing from the miſery of others, pity ſhou'd 

of bo naturally, as in all other caſes, produce ha- 


a ha- tred; and malice, love. This contradiction 
ed. 


manner. | 
IN order to + cauſe a 9 of paſſions, 
there is requir'd a double relation of im- 
 prefſions and ideas, nor is one relation ſuf. 
ficient to produce this effect. But that we may 
underſtand the full force of this double re- 
lation, we muſt conſider, that tis not the 
preſent ſenſation alone or momentary pain 


or pleaſure, which determines the character 


of any paſſion, but the whole bent or ten- 
dency of it from the beginning to the end. 
One impreſſion may be related to another, 


not only when their ſenſations are reſemb- 


ling, as we have all along ſuppos d in the 


preceding caſes; but alſo when their im- 


pulſes or directions are ſimilar and corre- 
ſpondent. This cannot take place with re- 
gard to pride and humility; becauſe theſe 
are only pure ſenſations, without any direc- 
tion or tendency to action. We are, there- 


fore, to look for inſtances of this peculiar 


telation of impreſſions only in ſuch affec- 


tions, as are attended with a certain appe- 
| tite 


* endeavour to reconcile, * the mn 


5 


2. 
85 


motives has entertain'd a reſolution of 
forming an action, naturally runs into eve- 


iy that reſolution, and give it authority and 
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tite or defire ; {ach as thoſe of love and ha- Ger. 
- BENEVOLENCE or the appetite, which F 
attends love, is a defire of the happineſs of zue of 
the perſon belov'd, and an averſion to his lence &c. 
miſery ; as anger or the appetite, which at- 
tends hatred, is a deſire of the miſery of the 
perſon hated, and an avertion to his happi- 
neſs, A deſire, therefore, of the happineſs 
of another, and averſion to his miſery, are 
ſimilar to benevolence; and a deſire of his 
miſery and averſion to his happineſs are cor- 
reſpondent to anger. Now pity is a deſire 
of happineſs to another, and averſion to his 
miſery ; as malice is the contrary appetite. 
Pity, then, is related to benevolence; and 
malice to anger: And as benevolence has 
been already found to be connected with 
love, by a natural and original quality, and 
anger with hatred; tis by this chain the 
paſſions of pity and malice are connected 
with love and hatred. 
Tr1s hypotheſis is founded on ſuffi- 


cient experience. A man, who from ”w 


ry other view or motive, which may forti- 


influence 
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PART influence on the mind. To confirm us in 


IT. 


any deſign, we ſearch for motives drawn 
from intereſt, from honour, from duty, 
What wonder, then, that pity and benevo- 
lence, malice, and anger, being the ſame 
deſires ariſing from different principles, 
ſhou'd ſo totally mix together as to be un- 


diſtinguiſhable? As to the connexion be- 


twixt benevolence and love, anger and ha- 


tred, being original and primary, it aan 
of no difficulty. 


Wr may add to this another experi- 
ment, vg. that benevolence and anger, and 


conſequently love and hatred, ariſe when our 
happineſs or miſery have any dependance on 
the happineſs or miſery of another perſon, 
without any farther relation. I doubt not 


but this experiment will appear ſo ſingular 
as to excuſe us for ſtopping a moment to 
conſider it. 

SUPPOSE, that two 1 — of the ſame 
trade ſhou'd ſeek employment in a town, 


that is not able to maintain both, tis plain 


the ſucceſs of one is perfectly incompa- 
tible with that of the other, and that what- 


ever is for the intereſt of either is contrary 


to that of his rival, and fo vice vera. Sup- 
poſe Again, that two merchants, tho' living 


in 


S. 8 2. . 8 2 . 


tl 


ci 


bl 
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in different parts of the world, ſhou'd en- g ECT. 
ter into co-partnerſhip together, the advan- IX. 
tage or loſs of one becomes immediately A 
the advantage or loſs of his partner, and mixture of 
the ſame fortune neceſſarily attends both. _ ge 

Now tis evident, that in the firſt caſe, ha- 
tred always follows upon the contrariety of 
intereſts; as in the ſecond, love ariſes from 
their union, Let us conſider to what prin- 
ciple we can aſcribe theſe paſſions, 

'T1s plain they ariſe not from the dou- 
ble relations of impreſſions and ideas, if we 
regard only the preſent ſenſation. For take- 
ing the firſt caſe of rivalſhip; tho' the 
pleaſure and advantage of an antagoniſt ne- 
ceſſarily cauſes my pain and loſs, yet to 
counter-ballance this, his pain and loſs 
cauſes my pleaſure and advantage; and ſup- 
poſing him to be unſucceſsful, T may by 
this means receive from him a ſuperior de- 

5 gree of ſatisfaction. In the ſame manner 

„the ſucceſs of a partner rejoices me, but 

l then his misfortunes afflict me in an equal 

- proportion ; and 'tis eaſy to imagine, that 
the latter ſentiment may in many caſes pre- 

ponderate. But whether the fortune of a 
rival or partner be good or bad, I always 

hate the former and love the latter, 


n | | Tris 


WE 
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I, 


; Of love 
and ha- 


ered. 


from the relation or connexion betwitt us; 


in the fame manner as I love a btother or 
countryman. A rival has almoſt as cloſe a 


relation to me as a partner. For as the 


pleaſure of the latter cauſes my pleafare, and 
his pain my pain; ſo the pleaſure of the for- 


mer cauſes my pain, and his pain my plea- 


ter pretty equal. 


ſure. The connexion, then, of cauſe and ef- 
fect is the ſame in both eaſes; and if in 
the one caſe, the cauſe and effect has a far- 


ther relation of reſemblanee, they have that 
of contrariety in the other; which, being 


alſo a ſpecies of reſemblance, leaves the mat- 


Tux only explication, then, we can 
*. of this — men is deriv'd from 
that principle of a parallel direction above- 
mention d. Our concern for our own in- 


tereſt gives us a pleafare in the pleaſare, 
and a pain in the pain of a partner, after 


the ſame manner as by ſympathy we feel a 
ſenſation correſpondent to thoſe, which ap- 
pear in any perſon, who is prefent with us. 
On the other hand, the ſame concern for 
our intereſt makes us feel a pain in the 
_ and a pleafure in the pain of a 
and in ſhort the fame contrariety of 

ſenti- 


Boese Seien ab 
ſentiments: as ariſes from ee and SE T. 
malice. Since, therefore, a patallel dirc- IX. 


tion of the affections, proceeding ſtom a 
tereſt, can give riſe to benevolence or an- —— 


deriv'd from path and from compariſon, 
ſhou'd have the fame effect. | 

IN general we may obſerve, that tis im- 
pofſible to do good to others, from whatever 
motive, without feeling ſome touches of 
kindneſs and good-will towards em; as the 
injuries we do, not only cauſe hatred in the 
perſon, whoſuffers them, but even in ourſelves. 
Theſe phznomena, indeed, may in part be 
accounted for from other principles, 

By T here there occurs a confiderable 
objection, which 'twill be neceſſary to exa- 
mine before we proceed any farther, I 
have endeayour'd to prove, that power and 
riches, or poverty and meanneſs; which give 
ie to love or hatred, without producing any 
original pleaſure or uneafineſs; operate upon 
' us by means of a ſecondary ſenſation de- 
| yd from a ſympathy with that pain or 
. ſatisfaction, which they produce in the per- 
1 ſon, who poſſeſſes them. From a ſympa- 
D thy with his pleaſure there ariſes love; from: 
of that with his uncafinefs, hatred, But tis 
. : 


a 
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Pax r a maxim, which I have juſt now eſta- 
bliſh'd, and which is abſolutely neceſſary to 
the explication of the phenomena. of pity 
and malice, © That tis not the preſent 
« ſenſation or momentary pain or. pleaſure, 
«© which determines the character of any 
« paſſion, but the general hent or tendency 


3; 
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te of it from the beginning to the end.“ 


For this reaſon, pity or a ſympathy with 


pain produces love, and that becauſe it in- 


tereſts us in the fortunes of others, good or 


bad, and gives us a ſecondary ſenſation cor- 


reſpondent to the primary; in which it has 
the ſame influence with love and benevo- 
lence. Since then this rule holds good in 
one caſe, why does it not prevail through- 
out, and why does ſympathy in uneaſineſs 


| ever produce any paſſion beſide good- will 


to alter his method of reaſoning, and run 


from one principle to its contrary, accord- 


ing to the particular phznomenon, which he 


_ woud explain? 


I xave mention d two different cauſes, 


from which 4 tranſition of paſſion may a- 
riſe, vis. a double relation of ideas and im- 


preſſions- and what is ſimilar to it, a con- 


formity in the tendency and direction of any 
two 
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two defires, which ariſe from different prin- S E r. 
ciples. Now I aſſert, that when a ſympa- IX. 
thy with uneaſineſs is weak, it produces ha- 5 I 
tred or contempt by the former cauſe ; a. of 
when ſtrong, it produces love or tenderneſs jzxce, &c. 
by the latter. This is the ſolution of the 
foregoing difficulty, which ſeems fo urgent; 
and this is a principle founded on ſuch e- 
vident arguments, that we ought to have 
eſtabliſh'd it, even tho it were not ne- 
ceſſary to the explication of any phænome- 
non. 

T Is certain, that ſympathy is not al- 
ways limited to the preſent moment, but 
that we often feel by communication the 
pains and pleaſures of others, which are 
not in being, and which we only an- 
ticipate by the force of imagination. For 
ſuppoſing I ſaw a perſon perfectly unknown 
to me, who, while aſleep in the fields, was 
in danger of being trod under foot by 
horſes, I ſhou'd immediately run to his 
aſſiſtance ; and in this I ſhou'd be actuated 
by the ſame principle of ſympathy, which 
makes me concern'd for the preſent ſorrows 


; of a ſtranger. The bare mention of this is 
| ſufficient, Sympathy being nothing but a 


lively. idea converted into an impreſſion, tis 
"Ml Vo L. II. O evi- 
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PART evident, that, in conſidering the future poſ- 
II. fible or probable condition of any perſon, 


. Of hove 
and ha- 
tred.; 


we may enter into it with ſo vivid a con- 
ception as to make it our own concern; 


and by that means be ſenſible of pains and 


pleaſures, which neither belong to ourſelves, 
nor at the preſent inſtant have any real ex- 


ER, 


Bur however we may look Weed to 


the future in ſympathizing with any per- 
fon, the extending of our ſympathy de- 


pends in a great meaſure upon our ſenſe of 
his preſent condition. 


Tis a great effort of 
imagination, to form ſuch lively ideas even 
of the preſent ſentiments of others as to feel 
theſe very ſentiments ; but tis impoſſible we 
cou'd extend this ſympathy to the future, 
without being aided by ſome circumſtance 
in the preſent, which ſtrikes upon us in a live- 
ly manner. 
another has any ſtrong influence upon me, 
the vivacity of the conception is not con- 
fin'd merely to its immediate object, but dif- 
fuſes its influence over all the related ideas, 
and gives me a lively notion of all the cir- 
cumſtances of that perſon, whether paſt, 
preſent, or future; poffible, probable or 
certain. By means of this lively notion I 


When the preſent miſery of 


am 


3 
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am intereſted in them ; take part with them; 8 EC. 
and feel a Srdopathieririonotibt:' in my breaſt, IX. 
conformable to whatever I imagine in his, Gf ate 
If I diminiſh the vivacity of the firſt concep- 774%" of 
tion, I diminiſh that of the related ideas ; as —_— 
pipes can convey no more water than what 
ariſes at the fountain, By this diminution 
I deſtroy the future proſpect, which is ne- 
ceſlary to intereſt me perfectly in the for- 
tune of another. I may feel the preſent 
impreſſion, but carry my ſympathy no far- 
ther, and never transfuſe the force of the 
firſt conception into my ideas of the related 
objects. If it be another's miſery, which 
is preſented in this feeble manner, I receive 
it by communication, and am affected with 
all the paſſions related to it: But as I am 
not ſo much intereſted as to concern my- 
ſelf in his good fortune, as well as his bad, 
I never feel the extenſive ſympathy, nor the 
paſſions related to it. 


* Now in order to know what paſſions are 
2 related to theſe different kinds of ſympathy, 
8, we muſt conſider, tlat benevolence is an 
r- | original pleaſure ariſing from the pleaſure of 


|, the perſon beloy'd, and a pain proceeding 
or from his pain : From which correſpondence 
or impreſſions there ariſes a ſubſequent de- 
am O 2 ſire 
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PART fire of his pleaſure, and averſion to his 


II. 


pain. In order, then, to make a paſſion 


of run parallel with benevolence, tis requiſite 
ard ba- we ſhou'd feel theſe double impreſſions, 


tred. 


correſpondent to thoſe of the perſon, whom 


we conſider ; nor is any one of them alone 
ſufficient for that purpoſe. When we ſym- 


pathize only with one impreſſion, and that 


a painful one, this ſympathy is related to 
anger and to hatred, upon account of the 


uneaſineſs it conveys to us. But as the ex- 
tenſive or limited ſympathy depends upon 


the force of the firſt ſympathy ; it follows, 
that the paſſion of loye or hatred depends 


upon the ſame principle. A ſtrong impreſ- 
ſion, when communicated, gives a double 
tendency of the paſſions; which is related 


to benevolence and love by a fimilarity of 
direction; however painful the firſt impreſ- 
fon. might have been. A weak impreſſion, 
that is painful, is related to anger and hatred 
by the reſemblance of ſenſations. Benevo- 
lence, therefore, ariſes from a great degree 
of miſery, or any degree ſtrongly ſympa- 
thiz d with: Hatred or contempt from a 
ſmall degree, or one weakly ſympathiz d 


with; which is the principle. I intended to 


prove. and Shine Cr e itt: a js 
, = Nos 
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No R have we only our reaſon to truſt 8 Or. 
to for this principle, but alſo experience. A IX. 
certain degree of poverty produces' con- Met 
tempt ; but a degree beyond cauſes compaſ- Pens hu 
ſion and good-will, We may under-value Jexce, &c. 
a peaſant or ſervant ; but when the miſery 

of a beggar appears very great, or is painted 
in very lively colours, we ſympathize with 

him in his afflictions, and feel in our heart 

evident touches of pity and benevolence. 

The ſame object cauſes contrary paſſions 
according to its different degrees. The paſ- 

ſions, therefore, muſt depend upon princi- 

ples, that operate in ſuch certain degrees, 
according to my hypotheſis. The encreaſe 

of the ſympathy has evidently the ſame ef- 

fect as the encreaſe of the miſery. 

A BARREN or deſolate country always 

ſeems ugly and diſagreeable, and common- 

ly infpires us with contempt for the inha- 

bitants. This deformity, however, pro- 

ceeds in a great meaſure from a ſympathy 
, with the inhabitants, as has been already ob- 
ſerv'd ; but it is only a weak one, and reaches 
no farther than the immediate ſenſation, 
which is diſagreeable. The view of a city 
in aſhes conveys benevolent ſentiments ; be- 
cauſe we there enter ſo deep inta the inte- 
* . | "F 4 reſts 
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for their e as well as feel their ad- 
verſity. 

Bu T tho' the force of the impreſſion ge- 
nerally produces pity and benevolence, tis 
certain, that by being carry'd too far it ceaſes 


to have that effect. This, perhaps, may be 


worth our notice. When the uneaſineſs is 


either ſmall in itſelf, or remote from us, it 
engages not the imagination, nor is able to 


convey an equal concern for the future 
and contingent good, as for the preſent and 
real evil. Upon its acquiring greater force, 
we become ſo intereſted in the concerns of 


the perſon, as to be ſenfible both of his 


good and bad fortune ; and from that com- 
pleat ſympathy there ariſes pity and bene- 


volence. But twill eaſily be imagin'd, that 
where the preſent evil ſtrikes with more 
than ordinary force, it may entirely en- 


gage our attention, and prevent that double 
ſympathy, above-mention'd, Thus we 
find, that tho' every one, but eſpecially 
women, are apt to contract a kindneſs 
for criminals, who go to the ſcaffold, and 
readily imagine them to be uncommonly 


Handſome and well-ſhap'd ; yet one, WhO 


1s preſent at the cruel execution of the 
rack, 


ß. ⁵⁵——— . eo inn nie itt nt 
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rack, feels no ſuch tender emotions; but is 8 K CY, 
in a manner overcome with horror, and IX. 
has no leiſure to temper this uneaſy ſenſa- G 
tion by any oppoſite ſympathy. 3 
Bu T the inſtance, which md the Ss, Kc. 
moſt clearly for my hypotheſis, is that 
wherein by a change of the objects we ſe- 
parate the double ſympathy even from a 
midling degree of the paſſion; in which caſe 
we find, that pity, inſtead of producing 
love and tenderneſs as uſual, always gives 
riſe to the contrary affection. When we 
obſerve a perſon in misfortunes, we are 
affected with pity and love; but the au- 
thor of that misfortune becomes the ob- 
ject of our ftrongeſt hatred, and is the 
more deteſted in proportion to the de- 
gree of our compaſſion. Now for what 
reaſon ſnou'd the ſame paſſion of pity pro- 
duce love to the perſon, who ſuffers the 
misfortune, and hatred to the perſon, who 
_ cauſes it; unleſs it be becauſe in the latter caſe 
the author bears a relation only to the mis- 
fortune; whereas in conſidering the ſuffer- 
er we carry our view on every fide, and 
wiſh for his proſperity, as well as are ſenſi- 
ble of his affliction! 4 
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PA RT I $rALL juſt obſerve, before I leave the 


II. 


YR 
Of love 


Ted. 


preſent ſubject, that this phenomenon of 
the double ſympathy, and its tendency to 
ad ha. cauſe love, may contribute to the produc- 
tion of the kindneſs, which we naturally 


bear our relations and acquaintance, Cuſtom 


and relation make us enter deeply into the 
ſentiments of others; and whatever fortune 


we ſuppoſe to attend them, is render'd 
preſent to us by the imagination, and ope- 
rates as if originally our own, We re- 
joice in their pleaſures, and - grieve for 
their ſorrows, . merely. from the force of 


ſympathy. Nothing that concerns them 
is indifferent to us; and as this correſpon- 


dence of ſentiments is the natural atten- 
dant. of love, it madly ee that af⸗ 
err. 


SECT, 
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E O ain ot 7 
Of reſpee? vin contempt. | 


H E RE now remains only to explain 8 E C T. 
the paſſions of reſpect and contempt, 

along with the amorous affection, in order 

to underſtand all the paſſions which have 

any mixture of love or hatred. Let us be- 

gin with reſpect and contempt. 

Ix conſidering the qualities and circum- 
ſtances of others, we may either regard them 

as they really are in themſelves; or may 

make a compariſon betwixt them and our 

own qualities and circumſtances; or may 

join theſe two methods of conſideration. 

The good qualities of others, from the firſt bo, 
point of view, produce love; from the ſe- 1 
cond, humility; and from the third, reſpect; 
which is a mixture of theſe two paſſions. 


Their bad qualities, after the ſame manner, | 1 
: cauſe either hatred, or pride, or contempt, wn 

according to the light in which we ſurvey +0 

them. 1 


THAT there is a mixture of pride in con- 
tempt, and of humility in reſpect, is, I think, 
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PART too evident, from their very feeling or ap- 


II. pearance, to require any particular proof. 
2 
Of love 


That this mixture. ariſes from a tacit com- 


and ha- pariſon of the perſon contemn'd or reſpected 


fred. 


with ourſelves is no leſs evident. The fame 


man may cauſe either reſpect, love, or con- 
tempt by his condition and talents, accord- 


ing as the perſon, who conſiders him, from 


his inferior becomes his equal or ſuperior. 


In changing the point of view, tho' the ob- 


je& may remain the ſame, its proportion to 


ourſelves entirely alters; which is the cauſe 
of an alteration in the paſſions. Theſe paſ- 
fions, therefore, ariſe from our obſerving the 
proportion ; that is, from a compariſon. 
I rave already obſerv'd, that the mind 
has a much ſtronger propenfity to pride 
than to humility, and have endeavour'd, 
from the principles of human nature, to 
aſſign a cauſe for this phænomenon. Whe- 


ther my reaſoning be receivd or not, the 


phenomenon is undiſputed, and appears in 
many inſtances. Among the reſt, tis the 
reaſon why there is a much greater mixture 
of pride in contempt, than of humility in 
reſpect, and why we are more elevated with 


the view of one below us, than mortifyd 
with the preſence of one above us. Con- 


tempt 


1 


aq 


. 
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_ tempt or ſcorn has fo ſtrong a tincture of SECT, 


pride, that there ſcarce is any other paſſion 


20g 


diſcernable: Whereas in eſteem or reſpect, . ; 
love makes a more conſiderable ingredient * — > 


than humility, The paſſion of vanity is fo © 
prompt, that it ronzes at the leaſt call; 


while humility requires a ſtronger icopulſe 
to make it exert itſelf. 


Bu T here it may reaſonably be all d, | 


why this mixture takes place only in ſome 


Caſes, and appears not on every occaſion, All 
thoſe objects, which cauſe love, when plac'd 
on another perſon, are the cauſes of pride, 
when transfer'd to ourſelves; and conſe- 
quently ought to be cauſes of humility, as 
well as love, while they belong to others, 
and are only compar'd to thoſe, which we 


_ ourſelves poſſeſs. In like manner every qua- 


lity, which, by being directly conſider'd, 
produces hatred, ought always to give riſe 
to pride by compariſon, and by a mixture 
of theſe paſſions of hatred and pride ought 


to excite contempt or ſcorn. The difficulty 


then is, Why any objects ever cauſe pure 

love or hatred, and produce not always the 

mixt paſſions of reſpect and contempt. 
I nave ſuppos' d all along, that the paſ- 


ſions of love and pride, and thoſe of hu- 


mility 
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PART mility and hatred are ſimilar in their ſen- 
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ſations, and that the two former are always 
agreeable, and the two latter painful. But 
tho' this be univerſally true, tis obſervable, 
that the two agreeable, as well as the two 


painful paſſions, have ſome differences, and even 


contrarieties, which diſtinguiſh them. No- 
thing invigorates and exalts the mind equally 
with pride and vanity; tho' at the ſame 
time love or tenderneſs is rather found to 
weaken and infeeble it. The ſame diffe- 
rence is obſervable betwixt the uneaſy paſ- 


ſions. Anger and hatred beſtow a new 


force on all our thoughts and actions; 
while humility and ſhame deject and diſ- 
courage us. Of theſe qualities of the paſ- 
ſions, twill be neceſſary to form a diſtin& 
idea, Let us remember, that pride and 
hatred invigorate the ſoul; and love and 


humility infeeble it. 


FRoM this it follows, that tho the con- 
formity betwixt love and hatred in the a- 
greeableneſs of their ſenſation makes them 


always be excited by the ſame objects, yet 


this other contrariety is the reaſon, why 
they. are excited in very different degrees. 
Genius and 'learning are pleaſant and mag- 
_ objects, and by both theſe circum- 
ſtances 
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ſtances are adapted to pride and: vanity ; but 8 Er. 
have a relation to love by their pleaſure on- X. 
ly. Ignorance and ſimplicity are diſagree- TS 
able and mean, which in the ſame manner _ con- 


gives them a double connexion with hu- 
mility, and a ſingle one with hatred. We 
may, therefore, conſider it as certain, that 
tho the ſame object always produces 
love and pride, humility and hatred, ac- 
cording to its different ſituations, yet it ſel- 
dom produces either the two former or the 
two latter paſſions in the ſame proportion. 

T IS here we muſt ſeek for a ſolution 
of the difficulty above-mention'd, why any 
object ever excites pure love or hatred, and 
does not always produce reſpect or contempt, 
by a mixture of humility or pride. No 
quality in another gives riſe to humility by 


compariſon, unleſs it wou'd have produc'd 


pride by being plac' d in ourſelves; and 
vice verſa no object excites pride by com- 
pariſon, unleſs it wou'd have produc'd 
humility by the direct ſurvey. This is evi- 
dent, objects always produce by compariſon 
a ſenſation directly contrary to their erigi- 
nal one. Suppoſe, therefore, an object to 


be preſented, which is peculiarly fitted to 


produce love, but imperfectly to excite pride; 


this 
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PAR I this object, belonging to another, gives riſe 
II. directly to a great degree of love, but to a 


— oe 


See ſmall one of humility by compariſon; 3 and 
* conſequently that latter paſſion is ſcarce felt 
in the compound, nor is able to convert 
the love into reſpect. This is the caſe with 
good nature, good humour, facility, gene- 
rolity, beauty, and many other qualities. 
Theſe have a peculiar aptitude to produce 
love in others; but not fo great a tendency 
to excite pride in ourſelves : For which 
reaſon the view of them, as belonging to 
another perſon, produces pure love, with 
but a ſmall mixture of humility and reſpect. 
Tis eaſy to extend the ſame n. to 

* oppoſite paſſions. 

BzroRE we leave this ſubject, it may 
not be amiſs to account for a pretty curious 
phznomenon, viz, why we commonly keep 
at a diſtance ſuch as we contemn, and al- 
low. not our inferiors to approach too near 
even in place and fituation, It has al- 
ready been obſerv'd, that almoſt every kind 
of idea is attended with ſome emotion, even 
the ideas of number and extenſion, much 
more thoſe of ſuch objects as are eſteem'd 
of conſequence in life, and fix our attention. 
'Tis not with entire indifference we can ſur- 

vey 
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vey either a rich man or a poor one, but SE Or. 
muſt feel ſome faint touches, at leaſt, of X. 
reſpect in the former caſe, and of contempt in ok 
the latter. Theſe two paſſions are contrary ©" Mn 
to each other; but in order to make this 
contrariety be felt, the objects muft be ſome- 
way related; otherwiſe the affections are to- 
tally ſeparate and diſtinct, and never en- 
counter. The relation takes place wherever 
the perſons become contiguous; which is 
a general reaſon why we are uneaſy at ſee- 
ing ſuch diſproportion d objects, as a rich 
man and a poor one, a nobleman and a 
porter, in that ſituation. 
Tus uneaſineſs, which is common to 
every ſpectator, muſt be more ſenſible to the 
| ſuperior; and that becauſe the near approach 
of the inferior is regarded as a piece of ill- 
breeding, and ſhews that he is not ſenſible 
of the diſproportion, and. is no way affected 
, by it. A ſenſe of ſuperiority in another 
breeds in all men an inclination to keep 
themſelves at a diſtance from him, and de- 
termines them to redouble the marks of re- 
ſpect and reverence, when they are oblig d 
to approach him; and where they do not 
obſerve that conduct, tis a proof they are 
not ſenſible of his ſuperiority. From! hence 


too 
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PART too it proceeds, that any great dj ference i in 
II. the degrees of any quality i is call'd a diſtance 

Of bus by a common metaphor, which, however 

and 54 trivial it may appear, is fou nded on natural 
principles of the imagination. A great dif- 
ference inclines us to produce a diſtance. 
The ideas of diſtance and difference are, 
therefore, connected together. Connected 
ideas are readily taken for each other; and 
this is in general the ſource of the metaphor, 
as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve after- 
wards, 


SECT. Al. 


| of the amorous paſh on, or Jove be- 
twixt the ſexes. we. 


: F all the compound paſſions, which 
proceed from a mixture of love and 

hatred with other affections, no one better de- 

ſerves our attention, than that love, which 


ariſes betwixt the ſexes, as well on account vs 
of its force and violence, as thoſe curious in 
principles of philoſophy, for which it af- ar 
fords us an unconteſtable argument. Tis pr 
plain, that this affection, in its moſt natu- co 


ral 
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ral ſtate, is deriv'd from the conjunction 8E C T. 
; 0 : three different impreſſions or paſſions, XI. 
The pleaſing ſenſation ariſing from N | 
nf the bodily appetite for generation ; 2 
and a generous kindneſs or good-will. The“ 
origin of kindneſs from beauty may be 
explain d from the foregoing reaſoning. 
The queſtion is how the bodily apfel is 
excited by it. ; 
TE appetite of generation, when con- 
fin'd to a certain degree, is evidently of the | 
. pleaſant kind, and has a ſtrong connexion | 
with all the agreeable emotions. Joy, mirth, { 
vanity, and kindneſs are all incentives to this "Fe 
deſire; as well as muſic, dancing, wine, and 
good cheer. On the other hand, forrow, 
melancholy, poverty, humility are deſtruc- 
tive of it. From this quality tis eaſily con- 
ceiv'd why it ſhou'd be connected with the 
ſenſe of beauty. 
Bur there is another principle that con- 
tributes to the ſame effect. I have obſery'd 
that the parallel direction of the deſires is a 
real relation, and no leſs than a reſemblance 
in their ſenſation, produces a connexion 
among them. That we may fully com- 
prehend the extent of this relation, we muſt 
conſider, that any principal deſire may be 
FOL. 1h = attended 
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PART attended SAY ſubordinate ones, which are 
II. connected with it, and to which if other 


GY deſires are parallel, they are by that means 


4 ba- 
%%, related to the principal one. Thus hunger 


may oft be conſider'd as the primary incli- 


nation of the ſoul, and the deſire of ap- 


proaching the meat as the ſecondary one; 


fince *tis abſolutely neceſſary to the ſatisfying 


that appetite. If an object, therefore, by 
any ſeparate qualities, inclines us to approach 
the meat, it naturally encreaſes our appetite; 


as on the contrary, whatever inclines us to 
ſet our victuals at a diſtance, is contradic- 


tory to hunger, and diminiſhes our inclina- 
tion to them. Now tis plain that beauty 
has the firſt effect, and deformity the ſe- 
cond: Which is the reaſon why the former 
gives us a keener appetite for our victuals, 


and the latter is ſufficient to diſguſt us at 
the moſt ſavoury diſh, that cookery has 


Invented. All this 1s cafily applicable to the 
appetite for generation. 


FROM theſe two relations, viz. reſemb- 
lance and a parallel defire, there arifes ſuch 


a connexion betwixt the ſenſe of beauty, 
the bodily appetite, and benevolence, that 
they become in a manner inſeparable: 
And we find from experience, that tis in- 


different 


» 2 * 5 
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different which of them advances firſt ; ſince Ss CT. 
any of them is almoſt ſure to be attended XI. 
with the related affections. One, who is g= 
inflam'd with luſt, feels at leaſt a momen- emorous 
tary Kindneſs towards the object of it, and f OI 
at the ſame time fancies her more beautiful 

than ordinary; as there are many, who be- 

gin with kindneſs and eſteem for the wit 
and merit of the perſon, and advance from 

that to the other paſſions. But the moſt 
common ſpecies of love is that which firſt 

ariſes from beauty, and afterwards diffuſes 

itſelf into kindneſs and into the bodily ap- 

petite. Kindneſs or eſteem, and the ap- 

petite to generation, are too remote to 

unite eaſily together. The one is, per- 

haps, the moſt refin'd paſſion of the ſoul; 
the other the moſt groſs and vulgar. The 
love of beauty is plac'd in a juſt medium 
betwixt them, and partakes of both their 
natures: From whence it proceeds, that tis 
ſo ſingularly fitted to produce both. 

Tuts account of love is not peculiar to 


\W- 


1 


5 my ſyſtem, but is unavoidable on any hy- 
0 potheſis. The three affections, which com- 
i poſe this paſſion, are evidently diſtinct, and 
5 has each of them its diſtinct object. Tis 
4 certain, therefore, that tis only by their re- 
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PAR r lation they produce each other. 


II. 


5 
Of love 
and ba- 


tred. 
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But the 
relation of paſſions is not alone ſufficient, 
Tis likewife neceſſary, there ſhou'd be a 
relation of ideas. The beauty of one per- 
ſon never inſpires us with love for another. 


This then is a ſenſible proof of the double 


relation of impreſſions and ideas. From one 
inſtance ſo evident as this we may form a 


judgment of the reſt. 


'Tnr1s may alſo ſerve in another view to 


illuſtrate what I have inſiſted on concern- 


ing the origin of pride and humility, love 
and hatred. I have obferv'd, that tho' ſelf 
be the obje& of the firſt ſet of paſſions, and 
tome other perſon of the ſecond, yet theſe 


objects cannot alone be the cauſes of the 


paſſions ; as having each of them a relation 

to two contrary affections, which muſt from 
the very firſt moment deſtroy each other. 
Here then is the ſituation of the mind, as 
I have already deſcrib'd it. It has certain 
organs naturally fitted to produce a paſſion ; 
that paſſion, when produc'd, naturally turns 
the view to a certain object. But this not 
being ſufficient to produce the paſſion, there 
is requir'd ſome other emotion, which by 
a double relation of impreflions and ideas 


may ſet theſe principles in action, and be- 


ſtow 
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ſtow on them their firſt impulſe, This ſi- SECT, 
tuation is ſtill more remarkable with regard XI. 
to the appetite of generation. Sex is not Pk 6. 
ouly the object, but alſo the cauſe of the za e 

appetite. We not only turn our view to it, 
when actuated by that appetite; but the re- 

flecting on it ſuffices to excite the appetite. 
But as this cauſe loſes its force by too great 
frequency, tis neceſſary it ſhou'd be quick- 

en d by ſome new impulſe; and that im- 
pull we find to ariſe from the beauty of 
the perſon; that is, from a double relation 
of impreſſions and ideas. Since this double 
relation is neceſſary where an affection has 
both a diſtinct cauſe, and object, how much 
more ſo, where it has only a diſtinct ob- 
jet, without any determinate cauſe ? 


SECT. ME 
Oo be love and hatred of ani- 


mats. 


UT to paſs from the paſſions of love gy c +, 
and hatred, and from their mixtures XII. 
and compoſitions, as they appear in man, 
to the ſame affections, as _y diſplay tbem- 
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PAR x ſelves in brutes ; we may obſerve, not on- 
"I 
2 
Of love 
and ha- 
tr ed, 


ly that love and hatred are common to the 
whole ſenſitive creation, but likewiſe that 
their cauſes, as above-explain'd, are of ſo 
ſimple a nature, that they may eafily be 
ſuppos'd to operate on mere animals. There 
is no force of reflection or penetration re- 
quir'd, Every thing is conducted by ſprings 
and principles, which are not peculiar to 
man, or any one ſpecies of animals. The 
concluſion from this is obvious in favour of 
the foregoing ſyſtem. 

Love in animals, has not for its only 
object animals of the ſame ſpecies, but ex- 
tends itſelf farther, and comprehends almoſt 
every ſenſible and thinking being. A dog 
naturally loves a man above his own ſpe- 
cies, and very commonly meets with a re- 
turn of affection. 

As animals are but little ſuſceptible either 
of the pleaſures or pains of the imagina- 
tion, they can judge of objects only by the 
ſenſible good or evil, which they produce, 
and from that muſt regulate their affections 


towards them, Accordingly we find, that 


by benefits or injuries we produce their 


love or hatred ; and that by feeding and 


. __ animal, we quickly acquire 
his 


"> @ . mn 
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his affections; as by beating and abuſing SECT. 
him we never fail to draw on us bis en- XII. 
mity and R n 
Lo vx in beaſts is not caus'd ſo much 2 and 
ed of 
by relation, as in our ſpecies; and that be- — 
cauſe their thoughts are not ſo active as to 
trace relations, except in very obvious in- 
ſtances. Yet tis eaſy to remark, that on 
ſome occaſions it has a conſiderable influ- 
ence upon them. Thus acquaintance, which 
has the ſame effect as relation, always pro- 
duces love in animals either to men' or to 
each other. For the fame reaſon any like- 


neſs among them is the ſource of affection. 


An ox confin'd to a park with horſes, 


will naturally join their company, if I may 
ſo ſpeak, but always leaves it to enjoy 


that of his own ſpecies, where he has the 
choice of both, 


TM x affection of parents to their young 


proceeds from a 1 inſtinct in ani- 


mals, as well as in our ſpecies. 

Ts evident, that ſympathy, or the com- 
munication of paſſions, takes place among 
animals, no leſs than among men. Fear, an- 
ger, courage and other affections are fre- 


quently communicated from one animal to 
| Pe without their knowledge of that 


P 4 cauſe, 
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PAR x cauſe, which produc d the original gal. 5 
II. fion, Grief likewiſe is receiv'd by ſym- 


=: hag pathy ; and produces almoſt all the ſame 


hat are ſtrangers to each other, are join d 
together. We might, perhaps, be at a 
Joſs to (plan this bee if we 
had 


— ha- - conſequences, and excites the ſame emo- 
tred. | 


tions as in our ſpecies. The howlings and 
lamentations of a dog produce a ſenſible 
concern in his fellows, And 'tis remark- 
able, that tho' almoſt all animals uſe in 


play the ſame member, and nearly the ſame 


action as in fighting; a lion, a tyger, 2 
cat their paws ; an ox his horns; a dag his 
teeth; a horſe his heels: Yet they moſt 
carefully avoid harming their companion, 
even tho' they have nothing to fear from 
his reſentment ; which is an evident proof 
of the ſenſe brutes have of Sch other's pun 
and pleaſure, 

Every one | has obeys how. much 
more dogs are animated when they hunt 
in a pack, than when they purſue their 


game apart ; and 'tis evident this can pro- 


ceed from nothing but from ſympathy. 


'Tis alſo well known to hunters, that this 


effect follows in a greater degree, and even 
in too great a degree, where two packs, 


— 2 


had not experience of a fimilar in our- 8 ECT. 


ſelves. | XII. 
Ex vx and malice are pn very re- R 
markable in animals. They are perhaps love and 
more common than Pity ; as requiring leſs ig 15 
effort of thought and imagination. 
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Gd E come now to explain the direct SECT. 1 
SIZ paſſions, or the impreſſions, which I. 1 
I A ariſe immediately from good or "Yo 0 
evil, from pain or pleaſure, Of this kind = 
are, deſire and averſion, grief and 10. hope 


and fear. 


Or all the immediate effects of pain and 
pleaſure, | there is none more remarkable 
than the wiLL ; and tho', properly ſpeak- 
ing, it be not comprehended among the 
paſſions, yet as the full "HOGGING of 
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PART its nature and properties, is neceſſary to 
5 III. the explanation of them, we ſhall here 

x es make it the ſubje& of our enquiry. - 1 de- 
Gree „ fire it may be obſerv d, that by the 210% I 

mean nothing but the internal impreſſion we 
feel and are conſcious of, when We Rnowing- 
th give riſe to any new motion of our body, or 
new perception of our mind. This impreſ- 
fion, like the preceding ones of pride and 
humility, love and hatred, tis impoſſible to 
define, and needleſs to deſcribe any farther 
for which reaſon we ſhall cut off all thoſe 
definitions and diſtinctions, with which phi- 
loſophers are wont to perplex rather than 
clear up this queſtion ; and entering at firſt 
upon the ſubject, ſhall examine that long 
diſputed queſtion concerning liberty and ne- 
. ceſfity ; which occurs ſo naturally in treating 
of the will. 
Tus univerſally acknowledg a, chat the 
operations of external bodies are neceſſary, 
and that in the communication of their mo- 
tion, in their attraction, and mutual cohe- 
ſion, there are not the leaſt traces of indif- 
ference or liberty. Every object is deter- 
min d by an abſolute fate to à certain de- 
gree and direction of its motion, and can no 
more e depart from that preciſe line, in which 
it 


angel, or ſpirit, or any ſuperior ſubſtance. I. 


| with matter, muſt be acknowledg'd to be ne- 


' ſhall begin with examining matter, and 


ciple, on which their mutual influence de- 


from the conſtant union the neceſſity ariſes. 


Boox H. Of the Paſſion: _ 


it moves, than it can convert itſelf into an SE CT. 


The actions, therefore, of matter are to be re- e 
garded as inſtances of neceſſary actions; and nd erg. 
whatever is in this reſpect on the ſame footing" 


That we may know whether this be : 
the . with the actions of the mind, we 


conſidering on what the idea of a neceſſity 
in its operations are founded, and why we 
conclude one body or action to be the in- 
fallible cauſe of another. | 
I has been obſerv'd already, that i in no 
ſingle inſtance the ultimate connexion of 
any objects is diſcoverable, either by our 
ſenſes or reafon, and that we can never 
penetrate ſo far into the eſſence and con- 
ſtruction of bodies, as to perceive the prin- 
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pends. *Tis their conſtant union alone, 
with which we are acquainted; and tis 


If objects had not an uniform and regular 
conjunction with each other, we ſhou'd 
never arrive at any idea of cauſe and effect; 
and even after all, the neceſſity, which en- 
ters into that idea, is nothing but a determi- 
| nation 


Y 


ch 
ions 
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PART nation of the mind to paſs from one object 
III. to its uſual attendant, and infer the exiſ- 

Of «he _ tence of one from that of the other. Here 

2 and then are two particulars, which we are to 

irect paß 

fen. conſider as eſſential to neceſſity, viz. the 

conſtant union and the inference of the 

mind; and wherever we diſcover theſe 

we muſt acknowledge a neceſſity. As the 

actions of matter have no neceſſity, but 

what is derivd from theſe circumſtances, 

and it is not by any inſight into the eſſence 

of bodies we diſcover their connexion, the 

abſence of this inſight, while the union and 

inference remain, will never, in any caſe, 

remove the neceſſity. Tis the obſervation 

of the union, which. produces the infe- 

rence; for which reaſon it might be 

thought ſufficient, if we prove a conſtant 

union in the actions of the mind, in order 

to cſtabliſh the inference, a along with the 

neceſſity of theſe actions. But that I PAY 
beſtow a greater force on my reaſoning, I 

ſhall examine theſe particulars apart, and 

ſhall firſt prove. from ex perience, that our 

actions have a conſtant union with our mo- 

tives, tempers, and circumſtances, before 
conſider the inferences we draw from it. 

1 55 b 10 
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* 0 this end a very flight and gene- Sz CT 1 
ral view of the common courſe of human 8 2 
affairs will be ſufficient. There is no light, 8 
in Which we can take them, that does not 424 m4 
con firm this principle. Whether we conſi- 
der mankind according to the difference of 
ſexes, ages, governments, conditions, or 
methods of education; the ſame uniformi- 
ty and regular operation of natural princi- 
ples are diſcernible. Like cauſes ſtill pro- 

* duce like effects; in the ſame manner as 
in the mutual action of the elements and 
powers of nature. | | 

THERE are different trees, which regu- 

"2 larly produce fruit, whoſe reliſh is different 

from each other; and this regularity will be 
admitted as an inſtance of neceſſity and 
cauſes in external bodies. But are the pro- 

ducts of Guienne and of Champagne more 
regularly different than the ſentiments, ac- 

tions, and paſſions of the two ſexes, of 
which the one are diſtinguiſh'd by their force 5 
and maturity, the other 2 their delicacy and 4 
ſoftneſs ? h 1 

Ak E the changes of our body from in- 
fancy to old age more regular and certain 
than thoſe of our mind and conduct? And 
wou'd a man be more ridiculous, who 


wou 'd 
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Pant wou'd expect that an infant of four years 
| III. old will . a weight of three hundred 


wil and, the ſame age, 'wou'd look for a philoſo- 


=? 1 phical reaſoning, -. or a prudent and well. 


concerted action? 
Wanũ muſt 280 allow, that the « co- 
heſion of the parts of matter ariſes from na- 


tural and neceſſary principles, whatever dif- 
ficulty we may find in explaining them: 
And for a like reaſon we. muſt allow, that 
human ſociety is founded on like principles; 


and our-reaſon in the latter caſe, is better 


than even that in the former; becauſe we 
not only obſerve, that men always ſeek ſo. 


ciety, but can alſo explain the principles, on 


which this univerſal propen ſity is founded. 


For is it more certain, that two flat pieces 


of marble will unite together, than that two 


young ſavages of different ſexes will copu- 
late? Do the children ariſe from this copu- 
lation more uniformly, than does the pa- 
rents care for their ſafety and preſervation ? 
And after they have arriv'd at years of diſ- 
cretion by the care of their parents, are the 

| Inconvenjencies attending their ſeparation 
more certain than their foreſight of theſe 
incon- 


pound, than one, who from a perſon of 


e Of the Po ons.” | 


nvenientics, and their care of ok ling 
thetnby'a cloſe unlon and confederacy? 
Pa Tin,” pores, muſcles, and boese F 
1 dayclabourer are different from thoſe of a got my 
mam of quality: 80 are his ſentiments, ac- ; 
tions and manners. The different ſtations 
of life influence the whole fabric, external 
and internal; and theſe different Nations a- 
riſe | neceltirity, becauſe uniformly; from 
the nereſſury and uniform principles of hu- 
man nature. Men cannot live without fo= 
city; and cannot be affociated without go- 
vernment. Government makes a diſtinction 
of property, and eſtabliſhes the different 
ranks of men. This produces induſtry; 
traffic; manufactufes, tals, war, leagues; 
alliances, voyages, travels, cities, fleets; 
ports, and all thoſe other actions oY ob. 
o beds, which cauſe ſuch a diverſity, and at 
- I the fame time maintain ſuch * 
u- in human life. 4 
a- Snov'p a traveller, returning from a far 
7 country, tell us, that lie had feen a climate 
if- in the fiftieth degree of northern latitude, 
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he where all the fruits tipen and come to pers: 
on fection in che winter, and decay in the 
eſe I ſimmer; after the ſame manner as in Eng- 
on- bnd they are produc'd and decay in the 
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III. 
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 credulous : as to believe him. I am apt to 
think a travellar wou d meet with as little 


= credit, who ſhou'd inform us of people ex- 
a fr. Pa ally of the fame character with thoſe in 
| ; Plato s republic on the one hand, or thoſe 
in H ob Bess Leviathan on the other. There 
is a general courſe of nature in human ac- 
tions, as well as in the operations of 


the ſun and the climate. 


There are alſo 
characters peculiar to different nations and 


particular perſons, as well as common to 
mankind. The knowledge of theſe cha- 


| raters is founded on the obſervation. of an 


uniformity in the actions, that flow from 
them; and this kad forms the ery 


eſſence of neceſſi ity. 


I can imagine only © one way of 8 
this argument, which is by denying that 
uniformity of human actions, on which it 
is founded. As long as actions have a con- 


| ſtant union and connexion with the ſitua- 


tion and temper of the agent, however we 
may in words refuſe to acknowledge the 


| neceſſity, we really allow the thing. Now 
_ ſome may, Perhaps, find a a pretext, to deny 


. this regular union and connexion. For 
What is more e capricious chan human ac- 


— . : tions? 
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tions? What more inconſtant than the S ECT. 
deſires of man? And what creature departs I. 


more widely, not only from right reaſon, G 
but from his own character and diſpoſition } 224 N 


An hour, a moment is ſufficient to make 

a him change from one extreme to another, | 
and overturn what coſt the greateſt pain and | 
; labour to eſtabliſh. Neceſſity is regular ; 
f and certain. Human conduct is irregular ; 
4 and uncertain, The one, therefore, 56 ; 
9 ceeds not from the other. h 
1 To this I reply, that in zug of the 


actions of men we muſt proceed upon the ſame 
maxims, as when we reaſon concerning ex- 
ternal objects. When any phænomena are 
conſtantly and invariably conjoin d together, 
they acquire ſuch a connexion in the ima- 
gination, that it paſſes from one to the o- 
ther, without any doubt or heſitation. But 
below this thereare many inferior degrees of 
evidence and probability, nor does one ſingle 
contrariety of experiment entirely deſtroy 
all our reaſoning,” The mind ballances the 
contrary experiments, and deducting the 
inferior from the ſuperior, proceeds with 
that degree of aſſurance or evidence; which: 
remains. Even when theſe contrary expe- 
riments are entirely equal, we remove not 
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Pa x T the notion of cauſes and neceſſity; but ſup⸗ 
III. poſing that the uſual contrariety proceeds 
from the operation of contrary and con- 
will ond ceal'd cauſes, we conclude, that the chance 
fans. . or indifference lies only in our judgment on 
account of our imperfect knowledge, not 
in the things themſelves, which are in eve- 
ry caſe equally neceſſary, tho to appear- 
ance not equally conſtant or certain. No 
union can be more conſtant and certain, 
than that of ſome actions with ſome motives 
and characters; and if in other caſes the 
union is uncertain, tis no more than what . 
happens in the operations of body, nor can 
we conclude any thing from the one irre- 
gularity, which will not follow equally from 

the other. 

6 x5 commonly allow'd that mad-men 
have no liberty. But were we to judge 
by their actions, theſe have leſs regularity 
and conſtancy than the actions of wiſe⸗ 
men, and conſequently. are farther remoy'd 
from necefſity.04r0ne. way of thinking i in 
this particular is, therefore, abſolut y 


conſiſtent; but is a natural conſequence of 
theſe. coſas: ideas and undefin d terms, 
we ſo Erle make Aus of in 
306 Wollner ; * 7 5 34171 . our 
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our  reaſonings, clpecially on the N SECT, 
ſubject. | I. 
W muſt now ſhew, that as the union 7 
zetwixt motives and actions has the ſame nd Vir 
conſtancy, as that in any natural operations, hd 
ſo its influence on the underſtanding is alſo 
the ſame, in determining us to infer the ex- 
iſtence of one from that of another. If this 
ſhall appear, there is no known circum- 
ſtance, that enters into the connexion and 
production of the actions of matter, that is 
not to be found in all the operations of the 
mind; and conſequently we cannot, with- 
out a manifeſt abſurdity, attribute neceflity 
to the one, and refuſe it to the other. 
TurRx is no philoſopher, whoſe judg- 
ment is fo riveted to this fantaſtical ſyſtem 
of liberty, as not to acknowledge the force of 
moral evidence, and both in ſpeculation and 4 racctce 
proceed upon it, as upon a reaſonable foun- 
dation. Now moral evidence is nothing 
but a concluſion concerning the actions of 
men, deriv d from the conſideration of their 
motives, temper and fituation. Thus when 
we ſee certain characters or figures deſcrib d 
upon paper, we infer that the perſon, who 
ptoduc'd them, wou'd affirm ſuch facts, the 
death of chor, the agg of Arguſtus, 
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P ART the cruelty of Nero; and remembring ma- 


IIII. 
A 
Of the 


ill and 


direct paß 
Anl. 


ny other concurrent teſtimonies we con- 
clude, that thoſe facts were once really 
exiſtent, and that ſo many men, without 
any intereſt, wou'd never conſpire to de- 
ceive us; eſpecially ſince they muſt, in 
the attempt, expoſe themſelves to the deri- 


ſion of all their contemporaries, when theſe 


facts were aſſerted to be recent and univer- 
fally known, The fame kind of reaſoning 
runs thro! politics, war, commerce, oeco- 


nomy, and indeed mixes itſelf ſo entirely in 


human life, that tis impoſſible to act or 
ſubſiſt a moment without having recourſe 


do it. A prince, who impoſes a tax upon 


his ſubjects, expects their compliance. A 


general, who conducts an army, makes ac- 


count of a certain degree of courage. A 
merchant looks for fidelity and ſkill in his 


factor or ſuper-cargo, A man, who gives 


orders for his dinner, doubts not of the o- 


bedience of his ſervants. In ſhort, as no- 
thing more nearly intereſts us than our own 
actions and thoſe of others, the greateſt part 
of our reaſonings is employ'd, in judgments 
concerning them. Now I aſſert, that whoever 


xeaſons after this manner, does ipſo facto be- 
lere the actions of the will to ariſe from 


neceſſity, 


Boo II. Of he Pao. . 
neceſſity, and that he knows not what he 8 ECT; 
means, when he denies fl. Tens 

Ar T thoſe objects, of which we call the yet Dot 
one 'rauſe and the other effe&, conſider d in and 8 
themſelves, are as diſtinct and ſeparate from“ 2 
each other, as any two things in nature, nor 
can we ever, by the moſt accurate ſurvey of 
them, infer the exiſtence of the one from 
that of the other. Tis only from experi- 
ence and the obſervation of their conſtant 
union, that we are able to form this infe- 
rence; and even after all, the inference is 
nothing but the effects of cuſtom on the 
imagination. We muſt not here be content 
with faying, that the idea of cauſe and ef- 

fect ariſes from objects conſtantly united ; 
but muſt affirm, that tis the very Git 
with the idea of theſe objects and that the 
neceſſary connexion” is not diſcover'd by a 
concluſion 'oFthe underſtanding, but is mere- 
ly a perception of the mind. Wherever, 


o- therefore, we obſerve the ſame union, and 
n wherever the union operates in the ſame 
irt manner upon the belief and opinion, we 
ts have the idea of cauſes and neceſſity, tho 
yer perhaps we may avoid thoſe expreſſions. 
e- Motion in one body in all paſt inſtances, 
m __ have fallen under our obſervation, is 


ty, ot „ _tollowd 
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14. R T follow d upon impulſe by motion in ano- 
II. ther. 'Tis impoſſible for the mind to Pence 
N trate farther. From this conſtant union it 


. . forms the idea of cauſe and effect, and by 


fen, its influence feels the neceſſity. As there is 


the ſame conſtancy, and the fame influence 
in what we call moral evidence, I alk no 
more. What remains can only be a diſ- 
pute of words. 

AND indeed, when we conſider how 
aptly natural and oral evidence cement 
together, and form only one chain of ar- 

ment betwixt them, we ſhall make ng 


ſcruple to, allow, that they are of the ſame 


nature, and deriy'd from the ſame principles. 
A priſoner, who has neither maney nor in- 
tereſt, diſcovers the impoſſibility of his eſ- 
cape, as well from the obſtinacy of the 
goaler, as from the walls and bars with 
which he is ſurrounded ; and in all attempts 
for his freedom chuſes rather to work up- 
on the ſtone and iron of the one, than 
upon the inflexible nature of the other, 
The fame priſoner, when conducted ta the 
ſcaffold, foreſees his death ag certainly f from 
the conſtancy and fidelity of his guards as 
from the operation of the ax ar wheel. 
His mind runs along a certain train of 
ideas: 
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ideas: 'The refuſal of the- ſoldiers to con- SECT. 


ſent to his eſcape, the action of the exe- 


cutioner; the ſeparation of the head and 5; iow 
body; bleeding, convulſive motions, and death. and nec 


Here is a connected chain of natural cauſes 
and voluntary actions; but the mind feels 
no difference betwixt them in paſſing from 
one link to another; nor is leſs certain of 
the future event than if it were connected 
with the preſent impreſſions of the memo- 
ry and ſenſes by a train of cauſes cemented 
together by what we are pleas'd to call a 
phy fcal neceſſity. The fame experienc'd 
union has the ſame effect on the mind, 


whether the united objects be motives, vo- 


litions and actions; or figure and motion. 


We may change the hames of things; ; but h 
their nature and their operation on the un- 


derſtanding never change. 

I DARE be poſitive no one will ever en- 
deayour to refute theſe reaſonings otherwiſe 
than by altering my definitions, and aflign- 
ing a different meaning to the terms of cauſe, 
and effect, and neceſſity, and liberty, and chance, 
According to my definitions, neceſſity makes 


an eſſential part of cauſation ; and conſe- 


guently liberty, by removing neceſſity, re- 
moves alſo cauſes, and is the very ſame 


thing 
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PART thing wich chance, As chance is commonly 
III. thought to imply a contradiction, and is at 
ae leaſt directly contrary to experience, there 
will and are always the ſame arguments againſt li- 
= * berty or free-will. If any one alters the 
definitions, I cannot pretend to argue with 

him, til! I know the meaning he * 


to theſe an | 


SECT” 
The ſame Aj contin d. 


SECT. BELIEVE we may aſſign the three 

II. following reaſons for the prevalence of 
the doctrine of liberty, however abſurd it 
may be 1 in one ſenſe, and unintelligible in 
any other. Firſt, After we have perform'd 
any action ; tho' we confeſs we were in- 
fluenc'd by particular views and motives ; 
'tis difficult for us to perſwade ourſelves we 
were govern'd by neceflity, and that twas 
utterly impoſſible for us to have acted other- 
wiſe ; the idea of neceſſity ſeeming to im- 
_ ply ſomething of force, and violence, and 

conſtraint, of which we are not ſenſible. 

Few are capable of diſtinguiſhing betwixt 
| te Werty of ſpontaniety, as it is call'd in 
: the 
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the ſchools, and the liberty of indifference ; 8 E G T. 
betwixt that which is oppos d to violence, II. 
and that which means a negation of neceſ- 9 | 
fity and cauſes. The firſt is even the moſt 5 . 
common ſenſe of the word; and as tis 
only that ſpecies of liberty, which it con- 
cerns us to preſerve, our thoughts have been 
principally turn'd towards it, and have almoſt 
univerſally confounded it with the other. 
SECONDLY, There is a falſe ſenſation 
or experience even of the liberty of indif- 
ference ; which is regarded as an argument 
for its real exiſtence. The neceſſity of any 
action, whether of matter or of the mind. 
is not properly a quality in the agent, but 
in any thinking or intelligent being, who 
may conſider the action, and conſiſts in the 
determination of his thought to infer its 
exiſtence from ſome preceding objects: As 
liberty or chance, on the other hand, is 
nothing but the want of that determination, 
and a certain looſeneſs, which we feel in 
paſſing or not paſſing from the idea of one 
to that of the other. Now we may obſerve, 
that tho in reflecting on human actions we 
ſeldom feel ſuch a looſeneſs or indifference, 
yet it very commonly happens, that in per- 
forming the actions themſelves we are ſen- 
5 3 | fable 
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fible of ſomerhing like it: And as all re- 


lated or reſembling objects are readily taken 
for each other, this has been employ'd as a 


demonſtrative or even an intuitive proof of 


human liberty, We feel that our actions 
are ſubject to our will on moſt occaſions, 


and imagine we feel that the will itſelf is 
ſubject to nothing; becauſe when by a de- 
nial of it we are provok'd to try, we feel 


that it moves eaſily every way, and pro- 
duces an image of itſelf even on that ſide, 
on which it did not ſettle. This image or 
faint motion, ay perſwade ourſelves, cou'd 
have been compleated into the thing itſelf; 
becauſe, ſhou'd that be. deny'd, we find, 
upon a ſecond trial, that it can. But theſe 
efforts are all in vain ; and whatever capri- 


cious and irregular actions we may perform; 
as the defire of ſhowing our liberty is the 
ſole motive of our actions; we can never 


free ourſelves from the bonds of neceffity. 


We may imagine we feel a liberty within 
ourſelves ; but a ſpectator can commonly 
infer our actions from our motives and cha- 
racter; and even where he cannot, he con- 


cludes in general, that he might, were he 


perfectly acquainted with every circumſtance 
of our ſituation and temper, and the moſt 


ſecret 


ſeeret 8 of our eee 55 4 diſpo- 8. Ss CT 


fition, Now this is the very eſſence of ne- II. 
ceſſity, according to the foregoing docs LEV 


trine. ſubjexã evg 


A THIRD reaſon why the doctrine of _ 
liberty. has generally been better receiv'd in 
the world, than its antagoniſt, proceeds from 
religion, which has been very unneceſſarily 
intereſted in this queſtion, There is no 
method of reaſoning more common, and 
yet none more blameable, than in philoſo- 
phical debates to endeavour to refute any 
hypothefis by a pretext of its dangerous 
conſequences to religion and morality. When 
any opinion leads us into abſurdities, tis 
certainly falſe; but tis not certain an opi- 
nion is falſe, becauſe tis of dangerous con- 
ſequence. Such topics, therefore, ought 
entirely to be foreborn, as ſerving nothing 
to the diſcovery of truth, but only to make 
the perſon of an antagoniſt odious. This 
J obſerve in geaeral, without pretending to 
draw any advantage from it. I ſubmit my- 
ſelf frankly to an examination of this kind, 
and dare venture to affirm, that the doc- 
trine of neceſſity, according to my expli- 
cation of it, is not only innocent, but even 
. to religion and morality. 
I: DE- 
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PART . I DRETINE neceſſity two ways, conform- 
III. able to the two definitions of cauſe, of which 
Of the it makes an eſſential part, I place it either 
_ 11 in the conſtant union and conjunction of 
re © 

fon, like objects, or in the inference of the mind 
from the one to the other. Now neceſſity, 


in both theſe ſenſes, has univerſally, tho 


 tacitely, in the ſchools, in the pulpit, and 


in common life, been allow'd to belong to 
the will of man, and no one has ever pre- 
| tended to deny, that we can draw inferences 
concerning human actions, and that thoſe 
inferences are founded on the experienc d 
union of like actions with like motives and 
eircumſtances. The only particular in which 
any one can differ from me, is either, that 
perhaps he will refuſe to call this neceſſity. 
But as long as the meaning is underſtood, I 
hope the word can do no harm. Or that 
he will maintain there is ſomething elſe in 
the operations of matter. Now. whether 
it be ſo or not is of no conſequence to re- 


ligion, whatever it may be to natural phi- 


loſophy. I may be miſtaken in aſſerting, 
that we have no idea of any other con- 
nexion in the actions of body, and ſhall be 
glad to be farther inſtructed on that head: 
But ſhes I am, L aſcribe nothing to the. ac- 
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tions of the mind, but what muſt readily SE C T. 
be allow'd of. Let no one, therefore, put II. 

PS, 
an invidous conſtruction on my words, by e ſame 
ſaying ſimply, that I aſſert the neceſſity of- Jn. nas 
human actions, and place them on the fame 
footing with the operations of ſenſeleſs mat- 
ter. I do not aſcribe to the will that un- 
intelligible neceſſity, which is ſuppos'd to 
lie in matter. But I aſcribe to matter, that 
intelligible quality, call it neceſſity or not, 
which the moſt rigorous orthodoxy does or 
mult allow to belong to the will. I change, 
therefore, nothing in the receiv'd ſyſtems, 
with regard to the will, but only with re- 
gard to material objects. 

Nav I ſhall go farther, and aſſert, that 
this kind of neceſſity - is ſo eſſential to reli- 
gion and morality, that without it there 
muſt enſue an abſolute ſubverſion of both, 

and that every other ſuppoſition is entirely 
deſtructive to all laws both divine and Hu- 
man. Tis indeed certain, that as all human 
laws are founded on rewards and puniſh- 
ments, tis ſuppos d as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that theſe motives have an influence 
on the mind, and both produce the good 
and prevent the evil actions. We may give 

| to this influence what name we pleaſe ; but 

| Fay io# as 
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PART as tis uſualhy conjoin'd with the action, v 

III. common ſenſe requires it ſhou'd be eſteem d fi 

| of a cauſe, and be look'd upon as an inftance d 

2 of that neceſſity, which I wou'd eftabliſh. 3 

ors. Tnrs reaſoning is equally ſolid, when ap- p 

ply'd to divine laws, fo far as the deity is r: 

conſider'd as a legiſlator, and is fuppos'd to p 

inflict puniſhment and beſtow rewards with a wp 

defign to produce obedience. . But I alſo he 

maintain, that even where he acts not in ac 

his magiſterial capacity, but is regarded as Cc 

the avenger of ctimes merely on account re 

of their odiouſneſs and deformity, not on- fo 

ly tis impoflible, without the neceſſary con- in 

nexion of cauſe and effect in human actions, ler 

that puniſhments con'd be inflicted compa- im 

tible with juſtice and moral equity; but alſo co 

that it cou d ever enter into the thoughts of an 

any reaſonable being to inflict them. The bei 
* conſtant and univerfal object of hatred of tai 
? anger is a perſon or creature endow'd with ho! 
thought and conſciouſneſs; and when any his 

criminal or injurious actions excite that paſ- cer 

fion, tis only by their relation to the per- der 

ſon or connexion. with him. But accord= one 

ing to the doctrine of liberty or chance, this pra 

connexion. is reduced to nothing, nor are pris 


atable for thoſe actions, | any 
| which 1 
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which are deſign'd and premeditated, than Sz c T. 
for ſuch as are the moſt caſual and acci- II. 
dental. Actions are by their very nature Y n- 
temporary and periſhing; and where they lab con- 
proceed not from ſome cauſe in the cha- . 
racters and diſpoſition of the perſon, who 
perform'd them, they infix not themſelves 
upon him, and can neither redound to his 
honour, if good, nor infamy, if evil. The 

action itſelf may be blameable; it may be 
contrary to all the rules of morality and 
religion: But the perſon is not reſponſible 

for it; and as it proceeded from nothing 

in him, that is durable or conſtant, and 

leaves nothing of that nature behind it, *tis 
impoſſible he can, upon its account, be- 
come the object of puniſhment or venge- 
ance. According to the hypotheſis of li- 

berty, therefore, a man is as pure and un- 
tainted, after having committed the moſt 
horrid crimes, as at the firſt moment of 

his birth, nor is his character any way con- 

cern d in his actions; fince they are not 
deriv'd from it, and the wickedneſs of the 

one can never be us d as a proof of the de- 

pravity of the other. Tis only upon the 
principles of neceſſity, that a perſon acquires 

any merit or demerit from his actions, how- 

Vor. II. R | ever 
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Par r ever the common opinion may incline to 
III. the contrary. | 


b 


. evill and 


direct paſ- 


Bu T ſo inconſiſtent are men with them- 
ſelves, that tho they often aſſert, that ne- 
ceſſity utterly deſtroys all merit and demerit 


either towards mankind or ſuperior powers, 
; yet they continue ſtill to reaſon upon theſe 


very principles of neceſſity in all. their judg- 
ments concerning this matter. Men are not 
| blam'd for ſuch evil actions as they perform 
ignorantly and caſually, whatever may be 
their conſequences, Why? but becauſe the 


cauſes of theſe actions are only momentary, 


and terminate in them alone. Men are 
leſs blam'd for ſuch evil actions, as they 
perform haſtily and unpremeditately, than 
for ſuch as proceed from thought and"de- 
liberation. For what reaſon ? but- becauſe 


a haſty temper, tho' a conſtant cauſe in the 
mind, operates only by intervals, and in- 


fects not the whole character. Again, re- 


pentance wipes off every crime, eſpecially 
if attended with an evident reformation 
of life and manners. How is this to 
be accounted for? But by aſſerting that ac- 
tions render a perſon criminal, merely as 
they are proofs of criminal paſſions or prin- 
ciples in the mind; and when by any al- 

teration 
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teration of theſe principles they ceaſe to be 8E C r. 


juſt proofs, they likewiſe ceaſe to be cri- II. 
minal. But according to the doctrine of N 


fab edt Cana | 
liberty or chance they never were juſt proofs, J 1" 


and conſequently neyer were criminal, 

HERE then I turn to my adverſary, and 
deſire him to free his own ſyſtem from theſe 
odious conſequences before he charge them 
upon others. Or if he rather chuſes, that 
this queſtion ſhou'd be decided by fair ar- 
guments before philoſophers, than by decla- 
mations before the people, let him return 
to what I have advanc'd to prove that li- 
berty and chance are ſynonimous; and con- 
cerning the nature of moral evidence and 
the regularity of human actions. Upon a 
review of theſe reaſonings, I cannot doubt 
of an entire victory; and therefore having 
prov'd, that all actions of the will have par- 
- ticular cauſes, I proceed to explain what 
- theſe cauſes are, and how they operate, 
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FREE III. 


of the influenting ions ber of —Y 
will. 


OTHING is more uſual in philo- 
ſophy, and even in common life, 
his to talk of the combat of paſſion and 
reaſon, to give the preference to reaſon, 
and aſſert that men are only ſo far vir 
tuous as they conform themſelves to its dic- 
tates. Every rational creature, tis ſaid, is 
oblig'd to regulate his actions by reaſon ; and 
if any other motive or principle challenge 


the direction of his conduct, he ought to 


oppoſe it, till it be entirely ſubdu'd,, or at 
leaſt brought to a conformity with that ſu- 
perior principle. On this method of think- 
ing the greateſt part of moral philoſophy, 
antient and modern, ſeems to be founded; 
nor is their an ampler field, as well for 
metaphyſical arguments, as popular decla- 
mations, than this ſuppos'd pre-eminence of 
reaſon above paſſion. The eternity, inva- 
riableneſs, and divine origin of the former 
have been diſplay' d to the beſt advantage: 
The blindneſs, unconſtancy, and deceitful- 
neſs 
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neſs of the latter have been as ſtrongly i in- 


245 
SECT. 


ſiſted on. In order to ſhew the fallacy of III. 


all this philoſophy, I ſhall endeavour to 
prove firſt, that reaſon alone can never be a 
motive to any action of the will; and /e- 


condly, that it can never oppoſe paſſion in 


the direction of the will. | 
TE underſtanding exerts itſelf after 
two different ways, as it judges from de- 


monſtration or probability; as it regards the 


abſtra& relations of our ideas, or thoſe re- 
lations of objects, of which experience on- 
ly gives us information. I believe it ſcarce 
will be aſſerted, that the firſt ſpecies of rea- 
ſoning alone is ever the cauſe of any action. 
As it's proper province is the world of ideas, 
and as the will always places us in that of 
realities, demonſtration and volition ſeem, 


upon that account, to be totally remov'd, 
from each other. Mathematics, indeed, 


are uſeful in all mechanical operations, and 
arithmetic in almoſt every art and profeſ- 


— RI 
Of the 
influencing 


motives of 


the will, 


fion: But tis not of themſelves they have 


any influence, Mechanics are the art of 
regulating the motions of bodies 70 ſome de- 


fun d end or purpoſe ; and the reaſon why we 


employ arithmetic in fixing the proportions 
of numbers, is only that we may diſcover 
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- PART the proportions of their influence and ope- 
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ration. A merchant is defirous of know- 
ing the ſum total of his accounts with any 
; Perſon: : Why? but that he may learn what 


ſam will have the ſame effects in paying his 


debt, and going to market, as all the parti- 


cular articles taken together, Abſtra& or 


demonſtrative reaſoning, therefore, never 
influences any of our actions, but only as 
it directs our judgment concerning cauſes 

and effects; which leads us to the ſecond 
operation of the underſtanding. 

*T'1s obvious, that when we have the 
proſpect of pain or pleaſure from any ob- 
ject, we feel a conſequent emotion of aver- 
ſion or propenſity, and are carry'd to avoid 
or embrace what will give us this uneaſineſs 
or ſatisfaction. Tis alſo obvious, that this 
emotion reſts not here, but making us caſt 


our view on every fide, comprehends what- 


ever objects are connected with its original 
one by the relation of cauſe and effect. 
Here then reaſoning takes place to diſcover 


this relation; and according as our reaſoning 
varies, our actions receive a ſubſequent Va- 
' riation. But 'tis evident in this caſe, that 
the impulſe ariſes not from reaſon, but is 
anly directed by it. Tis from the proſpect 
| of . 
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of pain or pleaſure that the averſion or pro- S ECT. 
penſity ariſes towards any object: And theſe III. 

emotions extend themſelves to the cauſes Of the | 
and effects of that object, as they are pointed Din 
out to us by reaſon and experience. It can te vill. 

never in the leaſt concern us to know, that 
ſuch objects are cauſes, and ſuch others ef- 
feats, if both the cauſes and effects be in- 
different to us. Where the objects them 
ſelves do not affect us, their connexion can 
never give them any influence; and tis 


plain, that as reaſon is nothing but the diſ- 
covery of this connexion, it cannot be by 
its means that the objects are able to affect 
u 5 
S1NCE reaſon alone can never produce 
any action, or give riſe to volition, I infer, 


that the fame faculty is as incapable of 
preventing volition, or of diſputing the pre- 
| ference with any paſſion or emotion. This 


conſequence is neceſſary. Tis impoſlible 
reaſon cou'd have the latter effe& of pre- 
venting volition, but by giving an impulſe 
in a contrary direction to our paſſion ; and 
that impulſe, had it operated alone, wou'd 
have been able to produce volition, Nothing 
can oppoſe or retard the impulſe of paſſion, 
but a contrary impulſe ; and if this con- 
trary impulſe ever ariſes from reaſon, that 
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PART latter faculty muſt have an original influ. 


III. 


of the 
«vill and 


direct paſ- 


J. 


ence on the will, and muſt be able to cauſe, 


as well as hinder any act of volition. But 
if reaſon has no original influence, tis im- 
poſſible it can withſtand any principle, which 
has ſuch an efficacy, or ever keep the mind 


in ſuſpence a moment. Thus it appears, 


that the principle, which oppoſes our paſſion, 


cannot be the ſame with reaſon, and is only 
. , calld ſo in an iniproper ſenſe. We ſpeak not 


ſtrictly and philoſophically when we talk 
of the combat of paſſion and of reaſon. Rea- 
ſon is, and ought only to be the ſlave of the 
paſſions, and can never pretend to any other 
office than to ſerve and obey them. As this 
opinion may appear ſomewhat extraordinary, 
it may not be improper to confirm it by 
ſome other conſiderations, 
A PASSION is an original exiſtence, or 
if you will, modification of exiſtence, and 
contains not any repreſentative quality, which 
renders it a copy of any other exiſtence or 
modification, When I am angry, I am 
actually poſſeſt with the paſſion, and in 
that emotion have no more a reference to 
any other object, than when I am thirſ- 
ty, or ſick, or more than five foot high. 
Tis impoſſible, therefore, that this paſſion 
can be oppos d 75 or be contradictory to 
wann 
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truth and reaſon ; fince this contradiction Sx C. 
conſiſts in the diſagreement of ideas, con- III. 
ſider d as copies, with thoſe 1 which Of the 


they repreſent, influencing 


motives 0 


War may at firſt occur on this head, 5 wil. 
is, that as nothing can be contrary to truth 
or reaſon, except what has a reference to it, 
and as the judgments of our underſtanding 
only have this reference, it muſt follow, 
that paſſions can be contrary to reaſon only 
ſo far as they are accompany'd with ſome 
judgment or opinion. According to this 


principle, which is ſo obvious and natural, 


'tis only in two ſenſes, that any affection 
can be call'd unreaſonable. Firſt, When a 
paſſion, ſuch as hope or fear, grief or joy, 
deſpair or ſecurity, is founded on the ſup- 
poſition of the exiſtence of objects, which 
really do not exiſt, Secondly, When in 
exerting any paſſion in action, we chuſe 
means inſufficient for the deſign'd end, 
and deceive ourſelves in our judgment of 


_ cauſes and effects. Where a paſſion is nei- 


ther founded on falſe ſuppoſitions, nor chuſes 


means inſufficient for the end, the under- 


ſtanding can neither juſtify nor condemn it. 
Tis not contrary to reaſon to prefer the de- 
ſtruction of the whole world to the ſcratch- 


ing 
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ing of my finger. *Tis not contrary to rea- 
ſon for me to chuſe my total ruin, to pre- 
vent the leaſt uneaſineſs of an Indian or 
perſon wholly unknown to me. Tis as 
little contrary to reaſon to prefer even my 
own acknowledg'd leſſer good to my greater, 
and have a more ardent affection for the 
former than the latter, A trivial good may, 
from certain circumſtances, produce a deſire 
ſuperior to what ariſes from the greateſt and 
molt valuable enjoyment ; nor is there any 


thing more extraordinary in this, than in 


mechanics to ſee one pound weight raiſe up 
a hundred by the advantage of its fituation. 
In ſhort, a paſſion muſt be accompany'd with 
ſome falſe judgment, in order to its being 
unreaſonable ; and even then 'tis not the 
paſſion, properly ſpeaking, which is unrea- 
ſonable, but the judgment. 


TE E conſequences are evident. Since a 


paſſion can never, in any ſenſe, be call'd 


unreaſonable, but when founded on a falſe 


ſuppoſition, or when it chuſes means in- 


fufficient for the deſign'd end, tis impoſſible, 


that reaſon and paſſion can ever oppoſe each 


other, or diſpute for the government of the 
will and actions. The moment we perceive 
the falſhood of any ann. or the in- 

ſufficiency 
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ſufficiency of any means our paſſions yield Sz c T. 
to our reaſon without any oppoſition. I may III. 
defire any fruit as of an excellent reliſh ; 8 
but whenever you convince me of my miſ- . 
take, my longing ceaſes. I may will the 4. will 
performance of certain actions as means of 
obtaining any defir'd good ; but as my will- 

ing of theſe actions is only ſecondary, and 
founded on the ſuppoſition, that they are 

cauſes of the propos d effect; as ſoon as I 
diſcover the falſhood of that ſuppoſition, 

they muſt become indifferent to me. 

IT 1s natural for one, that does not ex- 

amine objects with a ſtrict philoſophic eye, 

to imagine, that thoſe actions of the mind 

are entirely the ſame, which produce not a 
different ſenſation, and are not immediately 
diſtinguiſhable to the feeling and percep- 

tion. Reaſon, for inſtance, exerts itſelf with- 

out producing any ſenſible emotion; and 

except in the more ſublime diſquiſitions of 
philoſophy, or in the frivolous ſubtilties of 

the ſchools, ſcarce ever conveys any plea- 

ſure or uneaſineſs. Hence it proceeds, that 

every action of the mind, which operates 

with the ſame calmneſs and tranquillity, iz 
confounded with reaſon, by all thoſe, who 
judge of things from the firſt view and ap- 


Pear ance, 
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PART pearance, Now 'tis certain, there are cer- 
III. tain calm defires and tendencies, which, 
N tho they be real paſſions, produce little 
will and emotion in the mind, and are more known 
2 pa by their effects than by the immediate feel. 
ing or ſenſation, Theſe deſires are of two 

kinds; either certain inſtincts originally im- 
planted in our natures, ſuch as benevolence 

and reſentment, the love of life, and kind- 

neſs to children; or the general appetite to 
good, and averſion to evil, confider'd mere- 
ly as ſuch. When any of theſe paſſions are 

calm, and cauſe no diſorder in the ſoul, 
they are very readily taken for the deter- 
minations of reaſon, and are ſuppos'd to 
proceed from the fame faculty, with that, 

which judges of truth and falſhood. Their 
nature and principles have been ſuppos'd 
the ſame, becauſe their ſenſations are not 

evidently different. 

© Bxs1DE theſe calm paſſions, which of- 

ten determine the will, there are certain 

violent emotions of the ſame kind, which 
have likewiſe a great influence on that fa- 
culty. When I receive any injury from an- 
other, J often feel a violent paſſion of re- 
ſentment, which makes me deſire his evil 
and puniſhment, independent of all conſi- 
derations 
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derations of pleaſure and advantage to my- 8 E CT. 
ſelf, When I am immediately threaten'd III. 
with any grievous ill, my fears, apprehen- N 
ſions, and averſions riſe to a great height, WMaencisg 
and produce a ſenſible emotion. 2 
Tux common error of metaphyſicians 
has lain in aſcribing the direction of the 
will entirely to one of theſe principles, and 
ſuppoſing the other to have no influence. 
Men often act knowingly againſt their in- 
tereſt: For which reaſon the view of the 
greateſt poſſible good does not always influ- 
ence them. Men often counter- act a violent 
paſſion in proſecution of their intereſts and 
deſigns: Tis not therefore the preſent un- 
eaſineſs alone, which determines them. In 
general we may obſerve, that both theſe 
principles operate on the will; and where 
they are contrary, that either of them pre- 
vails, according to the general character or 
preſent diſpoſition of the perſon. What we 
call ftrength of mind, implies the prevalence 
of the calm paſſions above the violent; tho 
we may eaſily obſerve, there is no man ſo 
conſtantly poſſeſs d of this virtue, as never 
on any occaſion to yield to the ſollicitations 
of paſſion and deſire. From theſe varia. 
tions of temper Mm the nt difficulty 
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0 4 the cauſes of the violent poſh ions. 


S EC 7. HERE is not in philoſophy a ſub- 
IV. ject of more nice ſpeculation than 
bY this of the different cauſes and effects of the 
calm and violent paſſions. Tis evident 
paſſions influence not. the will in proportion 

to their violence, or the diſorder they occa- 

ſion in the temper; but on the contrary, 

that when a paſſion has once become a ſet- 

tled principle of action, and is the predo- 
minant inclination of the ſoul, it common- 

ly produces no longer any ſcnfible agitation. 

As repeated cuſtom and its own force have 
made every thing yield to it, it directs the 
actions and conduct without that oppoſi- 

tion and emotion, which ſo naturally at- 

tend every momentary guſt of paſſion. We 
muſt, therefore, diſtinguiſh betwixt a calm 

and a weak paſſion; betwixt a violent and 

a ſtrong one. But notwithſtanding this, 


'tis 
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'tis certain, that when we wou'd govern a 8 E Or. 


man, and puſh him to any action, 'twill 


TV. 


commonly be better policy to work upon of th 
the violent than the calm paſſions, and ra- % of 


the violent 


ther take him by his inclination, than what paſſions 


is vulgarly call'd his reaſon, We ought to 


place the object in ſuch particular fituations 
as are proper to encreaſe the violence of the 
paſſion. For we may obſerve, that all de- 
pends upon the fituation of the object, and 
that a variation in this particular will be a- 
ble to change the calm and the violent paſſions 
into each other. Both theſe kinds of paſſions 
purſue good, and avoid evil; and both of 
them are encreas d or diminiſh'd by the en- 
creaſe or diminution of the good or evil. 
But herein lies the difference betwixt them : 
The fame good, when near, will cauſe a 
violent paſſion, which, when remote, pro- 


duces only a calm one. As this ſubject be- 


longs very properly to the preſent queſtion 
concerning the will, we ſhall here examine 
it to the bottom, and ſhall conſider ſome 
of thoſe circumſtances and ſituations of 
objects, which render a paſſion either calm 

or violent. 
"Tis a remarkable property of human 
nature, that any emotion, which attends a 
paſſion, 
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Pax paſſion, is eaſily converted into it, tho in 


III. 


AYR 
Of the 
evil] and 
dire paſ- 


Joon 


their natures they be originally different 
from, and even contrary to each other. Tis 


true; in order to make a perfect union a- 


mong paſſions, there is always requir'd 
a double relation of impreſſions and ideas; 
nor is one relation ſufficient for that pur- 
poſe, But tho' this be confirm'd by un- 
doubted experience, we muſt underſtand it 
with its proper limitations, and muſt regard 
the double relation, as requiſite only to 
make one paſſion produce another. When 
two paſſions are already produc'd by their 
ſeparate cauſes, and are both preſent i in the 


mind, they readily mingle and unite, tho 


they have but one relation, and ſometimes 


without any. The predominant paſſion 


ſwallows up the inferior, and converts it 
into itſelf. The ſpirits, when once excited, 


_ eaſily receive a change in their direction; 


and tis natural to imagine this change will 
come from the prevailing affection. The 


connexion is in many reſpects cloſer betwixt 
any two paſſions, than betwixt any 5 


and indifference. 
WHenN a perſon is once heartily in * 


the little faults and caprice of his miliceſs 


the jealouſies and quarrels, to which chat 


com- 


0 
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commerce is ſo ſubject ; however unpleaſant 8 E r. 


and related to anger and hatred; are yet 


found to give additional force to the prevail- G . 


ing paſſion. Tis a common artifice of po- 


liticians, when they wou'd affect any per- pajis, 


ſon very much by a matter of fact, of 
which they intend to inform him, firſt to 


excite his curioſity ; delay as long as poſlible 


the fatisfying it; and by that means raiſe 
his anxiety and impatience to the utmoſt, 
before they give him a full inſight into the 
buſineſs. They know that his curioſity 
will precipitate him into the paſſion. they 
defign to raiſe, and aſſiſt the object in its 
influence on the mind. A ſoldier ad- 
vancing to the battle, is naturally in- 
ſpird with courage and confidence, when 
he thinks on his friends and fellow-ſoldiers; 
and is ſtruck with fear and terror, when he 
reflects on the enemy. Whatever new e- 
motion, therefore, proceeds from the for- 
mer naturally encreaſes the courage; as the 
ſame emotion, proceeding from the latter, 
augments the fear; by the relation of ideas, 
and the converſion of the inferior emotion 
into the predominant. Hence it is that in 
martial diſcipline, the uniformity and luſtre 
of our habit, the regularity of our figure 
Vo I. II. * and 
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PAR T and motions, with all the pomp and maje- 


III. 


CCI 
Of the 
ewill and 


Airect paſ- 5 
ſions. 


they are both preſent at the ſame time; it 
follows, that when good or evil is plac'd in 
ſuch a ſituation, as to cauſe any particular 


ſty of war, encourage ourſelves and allies; 


while the ſame objects in the enemy frike 


terror into us, tho agreeable and beautiful 
in themſelves. 


SINCE paſſions, however independent, 
are naturally transfus'd into each other, if 


emotion, beſide its direct paſſion of deſire 


or averſion, that latter paſſion muſt acquire 
new force wad violence. 


Tus happens, among other caſes, when- 
ever any object excites contrary paſſions. 


For tis obſervable that an oppoſition of paſ- 
ſions commonly cauſes a new emotion in 
the ſpirits, and produces more diſorder, than 


the concurrence of any two affections of e- 
qual force. This new emotion is eafily 


converted into the predominant paſſion, and 
encreaſes its violence, beyond the pitch it 
wou'd have arriv'd at had it met with no 
oppoſition, Hence we naturally defire what 


is forbid, and take a pleaſure in perform- 


ing actions, merely becauſe they are unlaw- 
ful. The notion of duty, when oppoſite 


to the paſſions, is ſeldom able to overcome 


them; 
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them; and when it fails of that effect, is 


apt rather to encreaſe them, by producing 
an oppoſition in our motives and principles. 
TAE fame effect follows whether the 


oppoſition ariſes from internal motives or 


external obſtacles. The paſſion commonly 
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Of the © 
cauſes of ' 


the violent 


paſfions, 


acquires new force and violence in both 


caſes. The efforts, which the mind makes 
to ſurmount the obſtacle, excite the ſpirits 


and inliven the paſſion. 


UNCERTAINTY has the ſame influence 


as oppoſition. The agitation of the thought; 


the quick turns it makes from one view to 
another; the variety of paſſions, which ſuc- 
ceed each other, according to the different 


views: All theſe produce an agitation in the 


mind, and transfuſe themſelves into the pre- 
dominant paſſion. 


THERE is not in my opinion any other 


natural 'cauſe, why ſecurity diminiſhes the 


paſſions, than becauſe it removes that un- 
certainty, which encreaſes them. The mind, 


when left to itſelf, immediately languiſhes ; 
and in order to preſerve its ardour, muſt be 


every moment ſupported by a new flow of 


paſſion, For the fame reaſon, deſpair, tho 


_ contrary to ſecurity, has a like influence. 
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PART IIS certain nothing more powerfully 
III. animates any affection, than to conceal ſome 
Of the part of its objecte- by throwing it into a 
will and kind of ſhade, which at the ſame time that 
ar 7 it ſhews enough to pre- poſſeſs us in favour 
of the object, leaves ſtill ſome work for the 
imagination. Beſides that obſcurity is al- 
ways attended with a kind of uncertainty ; 
the effort, which the fancy makes to com- 
pleat the idea, rouzes the ſpirits, and gives 
an additional force to the paſſion. 
As deſpair and ſecurity, tho' contrary 
to each other, produce the ſame effects; fo 
abſence is obſerv'd to have contrary effects, 
and in different circumſtances either encreaſes 
or diminiſhes our affections. The Duc de 
la Rochefoucault has very well obſerv'd, 
that abſence deſtroys weak paſſions, but 
encreaſes ſtrong ; as the wind extinguiſhes a 
candle, but blows'up a fire. Long abſence 
naturally weakens our idea, and diminiſhes 
the paſſion : But where the idea is ſo ſtrong 
and lively as to ſupport itſelf, the uneafi- 
neſs, arifing from abſence, encreaſes the paſ- 
fion, and gives it new force and violence. 


SECT, ] 
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A . V 
07 the effects of cuſtom. 


UT nothing has a greater effect both Se c T. 
to encreaſe and diminiſh our paſſions, VG 
to convert pleaſure into pain, and pain into " YY? 
pleaſure, than cuſtom and repetition. -Cuſ- 
tom has two original effects upon the mind, 
in beſtowing a facility in the performance 
of any action or the conception of any ob- 
ject; and afterwards a fendency or inclina- 
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, tion towards it; and from theſe we may 

. account for all its other effects, however | 
man | = 


Wren the ſoul wk itſelf to the per- 
formance of any action, or the conception 
of any object, to which it is not accuſ- 
tom'd, there is a certain unpliableneſs in 
the faculties, and a difficulty of the ſpirit's 
moving in their new direction. As this diffi- 
culty excites the ſpirits, tis the ſource of 
wonder, ſurprize, and of all the emotions, 
which ariſe from novelty; and 1s in itſelf 
very agreeable, like every thing, which in- 
T. | livens the mind to a moderate degree. But 
Wm 8 tho 
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PART tho' ſurprize be agreeable in itſelf, yet as it 
III. puts the ſpirits in agitation, it not only aug- 
8 ments our agreeable, affeCtions, but alſo our 
: _ _ painful, according to the foregoing princi- 
font * ple, that every emotion, which precedes or 
attends a paſſion, is eafily converted into it. 
Hence every thing, that is new, is moſt 
affecting, and gives us either more pleaſure 
or pain, than what, ſtrictly ſpeaking, na- 
turally belongs to it. When it often re- 
turns upon us, the novelty wears off; the 
paſſions ſubſide; the hurry of the ſpirits is 
over; and we ſurvey the objects with great- 

er tranquillity. 

By degrees the repetition produces a fa- 
cility, which 1s another very powerful prin- 
ciple of the human mind, and an infallible 

| ſource of pleaſure, where the facility goes 
not beyond a certain degree. And here 'tis 
remarkable that the pleaſure, which ariſes 
from a moderate facility, bas not the ſame 
tendency with that which ariſes from novel- 
ty, to augment the painful, as well as the 
agreeable affections. The pleaſure of facili- 
ty does not ſo much conſiſt in any ferment 
of the ſpirits, as in their orderly motion 
which will ſometimes be ſo powerful as 


ven to conyert pain into pleaſure, and give 
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us a reliſn in time for what at firſt was 8E CT. 
moſt harſh and diſagreeable. V. 
Bur again, as facility converts pain into 8 
pleaſure, ſo it often converts pleaſure into V of 
pain, when it is too great, and renders the 2 85 
actions of the mind ſo faint and languid, that 
they are no longer able to intereſt and ſup- 
port it. And indeed, ſcarce any other objects 
become diſagreeable thro cuſtom; but ſuch 
as are naturally attended with ſome emotion 
or affection, which is deſtroy'd by the too 
frequent repetition. One can conſider the 
clouds, and heavens, and trees, and ſtones, 
however frequently repeated, without ever 
feeling any averſion. But when the fair 
ſex, or muſic, or good cheer, or any thing, 
that naturally ought to be agreeable, be- 
comes indifferent, it eaſily Pore the « LA 
polite affection. 
Bur cuſtom not only gives a facility to per- 
form any action, but likewiſe an inclination 
and tendency towards it, where it is not entire- 
ly diſagreeable, and can never be the object of 


1 inclination. And this is the reaſon why cuſtom 
; encreaſes all active habits, but diminiſhes 
: paſſive, according to the obſeryation of a 
2 late eminent philoſopher. The facility takes 
- off from the force of the paſſive habits by 


8 4 ren- 
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rendering the motion of the ſpirits faint 
and languid. But as in the active, the ſpi- 


rits are ſufficiently ſupported of themſelves, 
the tendency of the mind gives them new 


force, and bends n more . to the 
action. 


SECT. VI. 


of the . of the imagination 
on the paſſi on. 


IS remajkallle that the imagination 
and affections have a cloſe union to- 
gether, and that nothing, which affects the 


former, can be entirely indifferent to the lat- 


ter. Wherever our ideas of good or evil 


acquire a new vivacity, the paſſions become 


more violent; and keep pace with the ima- 
gination in all its variations. Whether this 


proceeds from the principle above- mention d, 


that any attendant emotion is eafely converted 
into the predominant, I ſhall not determine. 
Tis ſafficient for my preſent purpoſe, that 


we have many inſtances to confirm this in- 
fluence of the imagination upon the pat- 


fon: 87 


Any 
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AN y pleaſure, with which we are ac- SE CT. 
quainted, affects us more than any other, VI. 
which we own to be ſuperior, but of whoſe Of the te 


nature we are wholly ignorant. Of the one T, 
we can form a particular and determinate 


the imagi- 
nation, &c. 
idea: The other we conceive under the ge- 


neral notion of pleaſure; and ' tis certain, 
that the more general and univerſal any of 
our ideas are, the leſs influence they have 
upon the imagination. A general idea, tho 
it be nothing but a particular one conſider d 
in a certain view, is commonly more ob- 


ſcure; and that becauſe no particular idea, 


by which we repreſent a general one, is ever 
fix d or determinate, but may eaſily be 
chang'd for other particular ones, which 
will ſerve equally in the repreſentation. 
THERE is a noted paſlage in the hiſtory 
of Greece, which may ſerve for our preſent 
purpoſe. Yhemiſtocles told the Athenians, 
that he had form'd a deſign, which wou'd 
be highly uſeful to the public, but which 
*twas impoſſible for him to communicate to 
them without ruining the execution, ſince 
its ſucceſs depended entirely on the ſecrecy 
with which it ſhou'd be conducted. The 


Athenians, inſtead of granting him full 


power to act as he thought fitting, order'd 
| him 
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” PART bim to communicate his defign to Afriſtides, 


III. 
Of the 


in whoſe". prudence they had an entire con- 
fidence, and whoſe opinion they were re- 


will and ſolv'd blindly to ſubmit to. The deſign of 


dire ef. 


yon. 


Themiſtocles was ſecretly to ſet fire to the 
fleet of all the Grecian commonwealths, 
which was aſſembled in a neighbouring port, 
and which being once deſtroy'd, wou'd give 
the Athenians the empire of the ſea with- 
out any rival. Ariſtides return'd to the aſ- 
ſembly, and told them, that nothing cou'd 
be more advantageous than the deſign of 
Themiſtocles ; but at the ſame time that 
nothing cou'd be more unjuſt: Upon which 
the people unanimouſly rejected the project, 
A LATE celebrated * hiſtorian admires this 
paſſage of antient hiſtory, as one of the moſt 
ſingular that is any where to be met with, 
Here, ſays he, they are not philoſophers, to 
whom 't1s eaſy in their ſchools to eftabliſh the 


fineſt maxims and moſt ſublime rules of mo- 


rality, who decide that intereſt ought never 
to prevail above juſtice. Tis a whole people 


intereſted in the propoſal, which is made to 


them, who conſider it as of importance to the 
public good, and who notwithſtanding reject 
it unanimouſly, and without hefitation, mere- 


* Manſ, Rollin. 


ly 
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ly becauſe it is contrary to juſtice. For my SECT. 
part I ſee nothing ſo extraordinary in this VI. 
proceeding of the Athenians. The fame rea- of the in- 
ſons, which render it fo eaſy for philoſo- fe Y, 
phers to eſtabliſh theſe ſublime maxims, —— 
tend, in part, to diminiſh the merit of ſuch 

a conduct in that people. Philoſophers ne- 

ver ballance betwixt profit and honeſty, be- 

cauſe their deciſions are general, and neither 

their paſſions nor imaginations are intereſted 

in the objects. And tho' in the preſent caſe 

the advantrge was immediate to the Arhe- 

nians, yet as it was known only under the 

general notion of advantage, without be- 

ing conceivd by any particular idea, it 9 
muſt have had a leſs conſiderable influence x 
on their imaginations, and have been a leſs 
violent temptation, than if they had been 
acquainted with all its circumſtances : Other- 
wile tis difficult to conceive, that a whole 


people, unjuſt and violent as men com- | 

| monly are, ſhou'd ſo unanimouſly have ad- p | 
her'd to juſtice, and rejected any conſider- | 
able advantage. | 


Any ſatisfaction, which we lately en- 1 
joy'd, and of which the memory is freſh N 
and recent, operates on the will with more | [ 
yiolence, than another of which the traces a 

1 are 
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PART are decay'd, and almoſt obliterated. From 
HI. whence does this proceed, but that the me- 
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mory in the firſt caſe afliſts the fancy, and 
gives an additional force and. vigour to its 
conceptions ? The image of the paſt plea- 


ſure being ſtrong and violent, beſtows theſe 


qualities on the idea of the future pleaſure, 
which is connected with it by the relation 
of reſemblance. 

A PLEASURE, which 1 is faitable ; to the 
way of life, in which we are engag' d, ex- 
cites more our deſires and appetites than 
another, which is foreign to it. This phæ- 
nomenon may be explain d from the ſame 
principle. 

Nor HIN is more capable of infuſing 
any paſſion into the mind, than eloquence, 
by which objects are repreſented in their 
ſtrongeſt and moſt lively colours. We 
may of ourſelves acknowledge, that ſuch 


an object is valuable, and ſuch another odi- 
ous; but till an orator excites the 1magina- 


tion, and gives force to theſe ideas, they 
may have but a feeble influence either on 


the will or the affections. 
Bu T eloquence is not always neceſſary. 


The bare opinion of another, eſpecially when 


inforc'd with paſſion, will cauſe an idea of 
good 


Boox II. Of the Poſſuns 2069 
good or evil to have an influence upon us, SE er. 
which wou'd otherwiſe have been entirely VI. 
neglected. This proceeds from the princi- TY 
ple of ſympathy or communication; and e, 3 I 
ſympathy, as I have already obſerv'd, is no- arion, ke. 


thing but the converſion of an idea into an 


impreſſion by the force of imagination. 

T Is remarkable, that lively paſſions 
commonly attend a lively imagination. In 
this reſpect, as well as others, the force of 


the paſſion depends as much on the tem- 


per of the perſon, as the nature or ſituation 
of the object. 


I Have already obſerv'd, that belief is 


nothing but a lively idea related to a pre- 


ſent impreſſion. This vivacity is a requi- 
ſite circumſtance to the exciting all our paſ- 


ſions, the calm as well as the violent; nor 


has a mere fiction of the imagination any 
conſiderable influence upon either of them. 
Tis too weak to take any hold of the mind, 
or be attended with emotion. 


SECT. 
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8 E © N 


Ws contiguity and di tance i in ace 


and time. 


HERE is an eaſy reaſon, why e⸗ 


very thing contiguous to us, either 


in n ſpace or time, ſhou'd be concei d with 
a peculiar force and vivacity, and excel e- 
very other object, in its influence on the 
imagination. Ourſelf is intimately preſent 
to us, and whatever is related to ſelf muſt 


partake of that quality. But where an ob- 


ject is ſo far remov'd as to have loſt the ad- 


vantage of this relation, why, as it is far- 


ther remov'd, its idea becomes till fainter 
and more obſcure, wou'd, perhaps, require 
a more particular examination. 

"Tis obvious, that the imagination can 
never totally forget the points of ſpace and 


time, in which we are exiſtent ; but receives 


ſuch frequent advertiſements of them from 
the paſſions and ſenſes, that however it may 


turn its attention to foreign and remote ob- 


jects, it is neceſſitated every moment to re- 
| flect 


? 7 g 
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flect on the preſent. Tis alſo remarkable, 8 E c Te . 


that in the conception of thoſe objects, 


— 
which we regard as real and exiſtent, we Of 515 


VII. 


take them in their proper order and ſitua- C, Kc. 


tion, and never leap from one object to a- 


nother, which is diſtant from it, without 


running over, at leaſt in a curſory manner, 
all thoſe objects, which are interpos d be- 
twixt them. When we reflect, therefore, 
on any object diſtant from ourſelves, we 
are oblig d not only to reach it at firſt by 
paſſing thro all the intermediate ſpace be- 
twixt ourſelves and the object, but alſo to 
renew our progreſs every moment; being 
every moment recall'd to the conſideration 
of ourſelves and our preſent ſituation. Tis 
eaſily conceiv'd, that this interruption muſt 
weaken the idea by breaking the action of the 
mind, and hindering the conception from be- 
ing ſo intenſe and continu'd, as when we reflect 
on a nearer object. The fewer ſteps we 
make to arrive at the object, and the Jmooth- 
er the road. i is,, this diminution of vivacity 


Tz 


is leſs *confiderably felt, but ſtill may be 


obſerv'd more or leſs in proportion to the 


gener of diſtance and difficulty. 
Here then we are to conſider two kinds 
of objects, the contiguous and remote ; of 


which 
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tion to ourſelves, approach an impreſſion 


in force and vivacity ; the latter by reaſon 
of the interruption in our manner of con- 
ceiving them, appear in a weaker. and 
This is their effect | 
If my reaſoning be 
- juſt, they muſt have a proportionable ef- 
Contiguous 
objects muſt have an influence much ſupe- 
Accordingly” 
we find in common life, that men are prin- 
cipally concern'd about thoſe objects, which 
are not much remoy'd either in ſpace or 


on the imagination. 
fect on the will and paſſions. 


rior to the diſtant and remote. 


time, enjoying the preſent, and leaving what 
is afar off to the care of chance and for- 
tune. 


row, and he will lend you attention. The 
breaking of a mirror gives us more concern 


when at home, than the burning of a houſe, 
when abroad, and ſome unden 8 


diſtant. 


Bor farther ; tho diſtance both in ſpace 


and time has a conſiderable effect on the 


imagination, and by that means on the will 
and 3 yet the * of a re- 
| 8 moval 


N 


Talk to a man of his condition 
thirty years hence, and he will not regard 
you. Speak of what is to happen to-mor- 
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moval in pace are much inferior to es 
of a removal in time. Twenty years are VII. 
certainly but a ſmall diſtance of time in R 
compariſon of what hiſtory and even the Tee, 
memory of ſome may inform them of, and jace and. 
yet J doubt if a thouſand leagues, or even ** 
the greateſt diſtance of place this globe can 
admit of, will ſo remarkably weaken our 
ideas, and diminiſh our paſſions. A Weſt- 
India merchant will tell you, that he is not 
without concern about what paſſes in Fa- 
naica; tho few extend their views ſo far 
into Ry as to n . remote acci- 
dents. 1 
THE could wy this — 8 e- 
vidently lie in the different properties of 
ſpace and time. Without having recourſe 
to metaphyſics, any one may eaſily obſerve, 
that ſpace or extenſion conſiſts of a number 
of co- exiſtent parts diſpos d in a certain 
order, and capable of being at once pre- 
ſent to the ſight or feeling. On the 
contrary, time or ſucceſſion, tho! it conſiſts 
likewiſe of parts, never preſents to us more 
than one at once; nor is it poſſible, for any 
two of them ever to be co-exiſtent; [Theſe 
qualities of the objects have a ſuitable effect 
on the imagination. The parts of anna 
Vor. II. T being 


Pak being ſuſceptible of an union to the ſenſes, 
1 „ agree union in the Gay and as the ap 
will and the tranfition or — the thought theo 


2 5 the contiguous parts is by that means render d 


more ſmooth and eaſy. On the other hand, 
the ihcompatibility of the parts of time in 
their real exiſtence ſeparates them in the i- 
magination, and makes it more difficult for 
chat faculty to trace any long ſuccefiion or 
| frries of events. Every part muſt appear 
fingle and alone, nor can regularly have en- 
trance into the fancy without baniſhing what 
is ſuppos'd to have been immediately prece- 
dent. By this means any diſtance in time 
cauſes a greater interruption in the thought 
than an equal diſtance in ſpace, and conſe- 
quently weakens more confiderably the idea, 
and conſequently the paſſions; which depend 
in a great meafure, be are eee ac- 
8 to my ſyſtem. 

Taxes is another phenomenon of a 
ke nature with the foregoing, viz. che ſu- 
| Perior effelts of the ame diſtance in futurity 

Wove that i in the paſt; This difference with 


reſpect to the will is eaſily accounted for. 


| Mi ini of our actions can alter the paſt, 
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the will. But with reſpect e sver. 
— is A e. and well worth 
| — — 66 gtadual pro. 4e 
ꝑgreſſion thro the points of ſpace and tame, e 4 
we have another peculiatity in out metho- 
of thinking, which concurs in producing 


Luccefſion of time in placing our ideas, and 


1 
. C: 
o 

S*::*4 


the perſon is always that of the imagina- 


When the object is paſt, the progreſſion of 
. NA in paſſing to it from the pre- 
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— * 


this phenomenon, We always follow the 


tom the conſideration of any object paſs 
more eafily to that, which follows immedi. 
ately after it, than to that which went be. 
fore it. We may learn this, among other in- 
ſtances, fron the order, which is always 
obfery'd in hiſtorical narrations. Nothi 
but an abſolute necefity can oblige an Hi 
torian to break the order of time, and in 

his narration give the precedence to an e- 

vent, which wus in reality poſterior to an- 
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Tuts will cafily be apply'd to the quef. 
tion in hand,; if we reflect on what I have 
before obſerv d, that the preſent ſituation of 
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tion, and that tis from thence we proceed 
to the conception of any diſtant object. 
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one point of time to that which is preced- 

ing, and from that to another preceding, 
in oppoſition to the natural courſe of the ſuc- 
ceſſion. On the other hand, when we turn our 


| thought toafuture object, our fancy flows along 


the ſtream of time, and arrives at the object 
by an order, which ſeems moſt natural, paſ. 
ſing always from one point of time to that 
which is immediately poſterior to it. This 
eaſy progreſſion of ideas | favours the ima- 
gination, and makes it conceive its object in 
a ſtronger and fuller light, than when we 


are continually oppos'd in our paſſage, and 


are oblig d to overcome the difficultics ari- 


fing from the natural propenſity of the fan- 


cy. A ſmall degree of diſtance in the paſt 
has, therefore, a greater effe&, in interupt- 
ing and weakening the conception, than a 


much greater in the future. From this effect 


of it on the imagination is deriv'd its inde 

ence on the will and paſſions. == 
THERE is another cauſe, hich. ck 

contributes to the ſame effect, and proceeds 


from the ſame quality, of the fancy, by 
which we are determin'd to trace the ſuc- 
ceſſion of time by a ſimilar ſucceſſion of 
ideas. When from the e preſent inſtant we 


col- 


R . ̃ Tü‚n I ˙ . es Ee I as 
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conſider two points of time equally diſ. SEO. 
tant in the future and in the paſt, tis VII. 
evident, that, abſtractedly conſider d, their Gang- 
relation to the preſent is almoſt equal. guity, and 
For as the future will Sometime be preſent, Fas, 
G' the paſt was once preſent. If we cou'd, *"* 
therefore, remove this quality of the imagi- 
nation, an equal diſtance in the paſt and 
in the future, wou'd have a ſimilar influ- 
ence. Nor is this.only true, when the fan- 
cy remains fix'd, and from the preſent in- 
ſtant ſurveys the future and the paſt ; but 
alſo when it changes its ſituation, and places 
us in different periods of time. For as on 
the one hand, in ſuppoſing ourſelves ex- 

iſtent in a point of time interpos d betwixt 
the preſent inſtant and the future object, 
we find the future object approach to us, 
and the paſt retire, and become more dit 
tant: So on the other hand, in ſuppoſing 
ourſelves exiſtent in a point of time inter- 
pos d betwixt the preſent and the paſt, the 
paſt approaches to us, and the future be- 
comes more diſtant. But from the pro- 
perty of the fancy above-mention'd we ra- 

ther chuſe to fix our thought on the point 
* time interpos d betwixt the preſent and 

T 5 the 


pan v the future, Lin on cher betwixt the preſent 


2 8 7 


and the paſt. We advance, father than re- 


tard our exiſtence; and following what 


Eh ſeems the natural ſueceſſion of time, pro- 


Wnt om pau to er and ow Fre- 


| ce d, fen as flowing. eeery moment 


nearer ts, and the paſt as retiring. An 
equal diftance, therefore, in the paſt and 
in the future, bas not the ſame effect on 


the imagination; and that becauſe we con- 


nder the one as continually encreafing, and 


_ the ther: as continually diminifhing. The 


fancy anticipates the conrfe of things, and 


furveys the 'olje in that condition, to 


wineh 1 it rw as well as in that, which 
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| "Wi 
The, fame fub; eff contin 7d, 1 
2 H U 8 we have n for thres 8E T. | 
5 phenomena, which ſeem pretty re- VIII. is | 
markable. Why diſtance weakens the con- C8 


ception and paſſion: Why diſtance in time 
has a greater effect than that in ſpace: And — = nl 
why diftance in paſt time has nin a great- 2 | 
er effect than that in future. We muſt bd 
now conſider three phanomena, which ſeem 
to be, in a manner, the reverſe of theſe : Why 
a very great diſtance encreaſes our. eſ- 


teem and admiration for an object: Why 4 
ſuch a diſtance in time encreaſes it more if 


than that in ſpace: And a diſtance in pa 
time more than that in future. The curi- 
ouſneſs of the ſubje& will, I hope, excuſe 
my dwelling on it for ſome time. 

To begin with the firſt phænomenon, 
why a great diſtance encreaſes our eſteem 
and admiration for an object; tis evident 
that the mere view and contemplation of 
any greatneſs, whether ſucceſſive or extend- 
ed, enlarges the foul, and give it a ſenſi- 
be * and pleaſure. A wide plain, the 


1 4 ocean 
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PAR I ocean, eternity, a ſucceſſion of ſeveral ages; 


III. 


82 
Of the 


 evill and 


direct paſ- 


fins. 


all theſe are entertaining objects, and excel 
every thing, however beautiful, which ac- 
companies not its beauty with a ſuitable 
greatneſs. Now when any very diſtant ob. 


ject is preſented. to the imagination, We na- 


turally reflect on thei interpos d diſtance, and 


by that means, conceiving ſomething great 
and magnificent, receiye the uſual ſatisfac- 
tion. But as the fancy paſſes eaſily from 
one idea to another related to it, and tranſ- 


ports to the ſecond all the paſſions excited 
by the firſt, the admiration, which is di- 


rected to the diſtance, naturally diffuſes. it- 


{elf oyer the diſtant object. Accordingly 
we. find, that 'tis not neceſſary the object 


ſhou'd be actually diſtant from us, in order 


to cauſe our admiration ; but that tis ſuf- 
ficient, if, by the natural aſſociation of ideas, 


it conveys our view. to any conſiderable di- 
ſtance. A great traveller, tho in the ſame 
chamber, will paſs for a very extraordinary 


. as a Greek medal, even in our ca- 
net, is always eſteem d a valuable curio- 


3 * 
2 


ſity, | Here the object, by a natural tranſi- 
tion, gonveys our view to the diſtance ; z and 


the admiration, which. ariſes from that di- 


ſtance, by another natural tranſition, rer Cr 
turns back to the gbject. | Bu T 
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Bu T tho every great diſtance produces an SECT, 
: e for the diſtant object, a diſtance in VIII. 
time has a more conſiderable effect than that e 
in ſpace. Antient buſts and inſcriptions are Jabs 
more valu'd than Japan tables: And not to EY 
mention the Greeks and Romans, tis Cer- 
tain we regard with more veneration the 
old Chaldeans and Egyptians, than the mo- 
dern Chineſe and Perfians, and beſtow 
more fruitleſs pains to clear up the hiſtory 
and chronology of the former, than it wou'd 
coſt us to make a voyage, and be certain- 
ly inform'd of the character, learning and 
government of the latter. I ſhall be oblig d 

to make a digreſſion in ander to nn this 
— 
IT Is a quality very Abel in bu. 
man nature, that any oppoſition, which does 
not entirely diſcourage and intimidate us, 
has rather a contrary effect, and inſpires us 
with a more than ordinary grandeur and 
magnanimity, In collecting our force to 
overcome the oppoſition, we invigorate the 
| ſoul, and give it an elevation with which 
otherwiſe it wou'd never have been acquaint- 
ed. Compliance, by rendering our ſtrength 
pſeleſs, makes us inſenſible of it; but op- 
den awakens and empleoys e 
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HI. pofition not only enlarges the foul; but ton 
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ons. 


- foul, when full of courage and magnani 
82 m a manner hwy, a Es £170 


enen. dari rages inter inertia . 


wvorrs 


 Optar apram, auf labour leu monte 


e ee 


| Waere fupports and fills 45 paſ- 

fions is agreeable to us; as on the contrary, 
what weakens and infeeblestheny is uneaſy, 
As oppoſition has the firſt effect, and facili- 
ty the ſecond, no wonder the mind, in 
certain diſpoſitions, deſires the _— * 
is averſe to the latter. 


- TwgsE principles have an effect on the 


itaginarion as well as on the paſſions. To 


be convinc'd of this we need only conſider 
the inflaence of heights and depths on that 


| fGiculty, Any great elevation of place com- 


municates a kind of pride or ſublimity of 
imagination, and gives a fancy'd ſuperiori- 


ty over thoſe that lie below; and, vice 
verſe, a ſublime and ſtrong imagination con- 


veys the idea of aſeent and elevation. Hence 
it „ 0 that we affociate, in a manner, 
the 


JJC ͤ—;—1?31sß x UE © JJC ² AAA ü -w 
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height, and evil with lowneſfs. Heaven is 


ſuppos d to be above, and hell below. A = 
noble genius is call d an elevate and e 


lime one. Atque udam ſpernit bumum fugi- 
ente penna. On the contrary, a vulgar and 
trivial conception is ftikd indifferently low 
or mean. Proſperity is denominated af- 
cent, and adverſity deſcent. Kings and 
princes are ſuppos d to be plac'd at the top 
of human affairs; as peaſants and day-la- 
dourers are ſaid to be in the loweſt ſtations. 
— Fheſe methods of thinking, and of expreſ- 
fing ourſelves, are not of fo little conſe- 
_quence as they may appear at firſt fight. 
Ts evident to common fenſe, as well 
as philoſophy, that there is no natural nor 
effential difference betwixt high and low, 
and that this diſtin&ion ariſes only from 
the. gravitation, of matter, which produces a 
motion from the one to the other. The 
very ſame direction, which in this part of 
the globe is call'd cent, is denominated 
dxſcent in our antipodes; which can proceed 
from nothing but the contrary tendency of 
bodies. Now tis certain, that the tendency 
of bodies, '- continually operating upon _ 
_— muſt — from cuſtom, a like 
; Ms 


the” idea of whatever" is good with that of SCT. 
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PART tendency in the fancy, and that when we 
III. conſider any object ſituated in an aſcent, 


he Gn 
Of the . 
avill and 
direct paſ- 


feons. 


the idea of its weight gives us a propenſity 
to tranſport it from the place, in which it 


is ſituated, to the place immediately below 
it, and ſo on, till we come to the ground, 


which equally ſtops the body and our ima- 
gination. For a like reaſon we feel a diffi- 


culty in mounting, and paſs not without a 


kind of reluctance from the inferior to that 
which is ſituated above it; as if our ideas 


acquir'd a kind of gravity from their objects. 


As a proof of this, do we not find, that 
the facility, which is ſo much ſtudy'd in 
muſic and poetry, is call'd the fall or ca- 
dency of the harmony or period; the idea 
of facility communicating to us that of de- 


ſcent, in the me manner as een =» 


duces a facility? 


 SINet the Aeon eee, i 
running from low to high, finds an oppo- 
fition in its internal qualities and principles, 


and fince the ſoul, when elevated with joy 


and courage, in a manner. ſeeks: oppoſition, 
and throws itſelf with alacrity into any 
ſcene of thought or action, where its cou- 


rage meets with matter to nouriſh; and em- 
pay al it; it. * that every thing, which 


invi- 


x Ly 
* rr _ 
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invigorates and inlivens the ſoul, whether 8 E C ＋. 
by touching the paſſions or imagination, VIII. 
naturally conveys to the fancy this inclina- . 
tion for aſcent, and determines it to run e cone” 
againſt the-natural ſtream of its thoughts and 
conceptions, - This aſpiring progreſs of the 
imagination ſuits the preſent diſpoſition of 

the mind; and the difficulty, inſtead of ex- 
tinguiſhing its vigour and alacrity, has the 
— effect, of ſuſtaining and encreaſing 

. Virtue; genius, power, and riches are 

for this reaſon aſſociated with height and 
ſublimity; as poverty, ſlavery, and folly are 
conjoin'd with deſcent and lowneſs. Were 

the caſe the ſame with us as Milton repre- 

ſents it to be with the angels, to whom de- 

ſcent is adverſe, and who cannot fink with. 

out labour and compulſion, this order of things 

wou'd be entirely inverted ; as appears hence, 

that the very nature of aſcent and deſcent is 
deriv'd from the difficulty and propenſity, 

and conſequently every one of eit We 
proceeds from that origin. 

-ALL this is cafily apply'd to hes preſent 
queſtion, why a conſiderable diſtance in time 
produces a greater veneration for the diſ- 
tant objects than a like removal in ſpace. 

The imagination moves with more difficul. 


ty 
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ty in paſſing from one portion of time to 
another, than in a tranſition thro the parts 
of ſpace ; and chat becauſe ſpace or exten 
lion appears united to our ſenſes, while time 

or ſucceſſion. is always broken and divided. 


This difficulty, when join'd with a ſmall 
diſtance, interrupts and weakens the fancy : 


But has a contrary effect in a great remo- 


val. The mind, elevated by the vaſtnebs of 


its Object, is ill farther elevated by the dif- 


ficulty of the conception; and being oblig d 


every moment to renew its efforts in the 


tion, than in a tranſition thre“ the 


tranſnion from one part of tune to another, 


feels a more vigorous and ſublime diſpoſ- 
parts of 


| ſpace, where the ideas flow along with eaſi- 


neſs and facility. In this diſpoſition; the 
imagination, paſſing, as is uſual, from the 


_ conſideration of the diſtance to the view of 


the diſtant objects, gives us a proportionable 


veneration for it; and this is the reaſon 


why all the relicts of antiquity are ſo pre- 


cious in our eyes, and appear more valuable 
than what is brought e even from * remoteſt 
parts of the world. 3 

Tx third phænomenon 1 9220 0 : 


will be a full confirmation of this. Tis 


3 m 
| effect 
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effect of producing veneration and 8 SECT, 
We are not apt to imagine our poſterity will VIII. 

excel us, or equal our anceſtors. This phz- N A 
nomenon is the more remarkable, becauſe 7 cn; 
any diſtance in futurity weakens not our TD 
ideas ſo much as an equal removal in the | 
paſt. 'Tho' a removal in. the paſt, when 

very great, encreaſes our paſſions beyond a 
like removal in the future, yet a ſmall re- 
| moral has a gran: DOE; in capithing 
them. 

\ I'n our common way of 3 we 

are placd in a kind of middle ſtation be- 
twirt the paſt and future; and as our ima- 
gination finds a kind of difficulty i in running 

along the former, and a facility in follow- 
ing the courſe of the latter, the difficulty 
conveys the notion of aſcent, and the faci- 

lity of the contrary. Hence we imagine 

| our anceſtors to be, in a manner, mounted 

above us, and our poſterity. to lie below us. 


; Our fancy arrives not at the one without 
a effort, but eaſily reaches the other: Which 
; effort weakens the conception, where the 


diſtance is {mall ; but enlarges and elevates 
| the pagination, hen attended with a ſuit- 
8 able object. As on the other hand, the fa- 
e 2 w allſts the d in a {mall removal, 
* e | but 
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templates any conſiderable diſtance. 


Ir may not be improper, — | 


this ſubject of the will, to reſume, in a'few 


words, all that has been ſaid concerning it, 
in order to ſet the whole more diſtinctly 


before the eyes of the reader. What we 
commonly underſtand by paſſion is a violent 


and ſenſible emotion of mind, when any 
good or evil is preſented, or any object, 


which, by the original formation of our 
faculties, is fitted to excite an appetite. By 
reaſon we mean affections of the very ſame 


kind with the former; but ſuch as operate 


more calmly, and cauſe no diſorder in the 


temper: Which tranquillity leads us into a 


miſtake concerning them, and cauſes us to 


regard them as concluſions only of our in- 


tellectual faculties. Both the cauſes and . 


Ft of theſe violent and calm paſſions are 


pretty variable, and depend, in a great mea- 


ſure, on the peculiar temper and diſpoſition 
of every individual. Generally ſpeaking, the 


violent paſſions have a more powerful in- 
fluence on the will; tho' *tis' often found, 
that the calm ones, when corroborated by 


reflection, and ſecbnded by reſolution, are 
wand to controul them in their moſt fu- 
| rious 


1 
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rious movements. What makes this whole 8E T. 
affair more uncertain, is, that a calm paſ- VIII. 
ſion may eaſily be chang d into a violent 5;, jns 
one, either by a change of temper, or of ies con- 
the circumſtances and ſituation of the ob- 3 
ject, as by the borrowing of force from any 
attendant paſſion, by cuſtom, or by excit- 

ing the imagination. Upon the whole, this 
ſtruggle of paſſion and of reaſon, as it is 

call d, diverſifies human life, and makes men 

ſo different not only from each other, but 

alſo from themſelves in different times. Phi- 
loſophy can only account for a few of the 
greater and more ſenſible events of this 

war; but muſt leave all the ſmaller and 

more delicate revolutions, as dependent on 
principles too fine and minute for her com- 
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"S.E:&/ i. wy 
06, the dived paſſe. 


＋ 18 eaſy to obſerve, ects 
both direct and indirect, are founded 


2 


on pain and pleaſure, and that in order to 


produce an affection. of any kind, tis only 


requiſite to preſent ſome good or evil. Upon 


the removal of pain and pleaſure there im- 
mediately follows a removal of love and ha- 


tied, pride and humility, deſire and aver- 


ſion, and of moſt of our reflective. or ſe- 


condary impreſſions. 


Tu x impreſſions, which ariſe from good 
and evil moſt naturally, and with the leaſt 
preparation are the direct paſſions of deſire 


and averſion, grief and joy, hope and fear, 
along with volition. The mind by an ori- 
ginal inſtinct tends to unite itſelf with the 


good, and to avoid the evil, tho' they be 


conceiv'd merely i in idea, nid be confiderd 


as to exiſt in any future period of time. 
Bur- ſuppoſing that there is an immediate 
Wen den of pain or pleaſure, and hat ariſing 


from an object related to ourſelves or others, 


| this 
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this does not prevent the propenſity or aver- S ECT. 


ſion, with the conſequent emotions, but by 


IX. 


concurring with certain dormant principles Ora. 
of the human mind, excites the new im- n fa. 


pteſſions of pride or humility, love or ha- 
tred. That propenſity, which unites us to 


the object, or ſeperates us from it, ſtill con- 


tinues to operate, but in conjunction with 


oy) 


the indirect paſſions, which ariſe from 4 | 


double relation of impreſſions and ideas. 
Tes E indirect paſſions, being always 
agreeable or uneaſy, give in their turn ad- 
ditional force to the direct paſſions, and en- 
creaſe our deſire and averſion to the object. 
Thus a ſuit of fine cloaths produces plea- 
ſure from their beauty; and this pleaſure 
produces the direct paſſions, or the impreſ- 


ſions of volition and defire. Again, when 


theſe cloaths are conſider'd as belonging to 
ourſelf, the double relation conveys to us 
the ſentiment of pride, which is an indirect 


paſſion ; and the pleaſure, which attends 
that paſſion, returns back to the direct af- 
fections, and gives new force to our WEE | 


or volition, joy or hope. 


'Wutn good is certain or probable,” * 
ade Joy, When evil is in the ſame 


ſituation there ariſes GRIEF or SORROW. 
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WN either good or evil is uncertain, 
it gives riſe to PEAR or HOPE, according 
to the degrees of uncertainty on the one ſide 
eicher. 


Des1RE ariſes from good confiderd fime 
ply, and AVERSION is deriv d from evil. 


The wiLL exerts itſelf, when either the 


good or the abſence of the evil may be at- 


tain'd by any action of the mind or body. 
BEs1DE good and evil, or in other 
words, pain and pleaſure, the direct paſſions 
frequently - ariſe from a natural impulſe or 
inſtinct, which is perfectly unaccountable. 
Of this kind is the deſire of puniſhment 


to our enemies, and of happineſs to our 


friends; hunger, luſt, and a few other bo- 


dily appetites. Theſe paſſions, properly 


ſpeaking, produce good and evil, and pro- 


ceed not from them, like the other affec- 


tions. i 5 . 


No N E of 3 diret affeftions fem to 
merit our particular attention, except hope 
and fear, which we ſhall here endeayour to 


account for. Tis evident that the very 


ſame event, which by its certainty wou'd 


produce grief or joy, gives always riſe to 


fear or hope, when only probable and un- 


certain. In order, deer. to underſtand 
the 


1 
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the reaſon why this circumſtance - makes 8 E or. 
ſuch a conſiderable difference, we muſt re- IX. 
flect on what I have already advanc'd in Fes 
the preceding book concerning ths nature 47 * 
| of probability. bh 225 
Dresairrrr- ariſes from an oppoſition 
of contrary chances or cauſes, by which the 
mind is not allow'd to fix on either fide, 
but is inceſſantly toſt from one to another, 
and at one moment is determin'd to con- 
ſider an object as exiſtent, and at another 
moment as the contrary. The imagination 
̃ or underſtanding, call it which you pleaſe, 
15 fluctuates betwixt the oppoſite views; and 
tho perhaps it may be oftner turn'd to the 
one fide than the other, tis impoſſible for 
it, by reaſon of the oppoſition of cauſes or 
chances, to reſt on either. The pro and 
con of the queſtion alternately prevail; and 
the mind, ſurveying the object in its oppo- 


0 fite principles, finds ſuch a contrariety as 
8 utterly deſtroys all certainty and eſtabliſh'd 
1 opinion. 

;  SupPosE, then, that the object, concern- 


ing whoſe reality we are doubtful, is an 
object either of deſire or averſion, tis evi- 
dent, that, according as the mind turns it- 
d ſelf _ to the one ſide or the other, it 
* 5 | muſt 
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Pax r maſt feel a momentary impreſſion of joy or 
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ſorrow. An object, whoſe exiſtence we de- 
fire, gives ſatisfaction, when we reflect on 
thoſe cauſes, which produce it ; and for the 
M ame reaſon excites grief or uneafineſs from 
the oppoſite conſideration: So' that as the 
underſtanding, in all probable queſtions, is di- 
vided betwixt the contrary paints: of view, 
the affections muſt in the fame manner be 
divided betwixt oppoſite emotions. 

No if we confider the human ain; 
we ſhall find, that with regard to the-paſ- 


ſions, tis not of the nature ef a wind- 
inſtrument of muſic, which in running o- 


vet all the notes immediately loſes the ſound 
after the breath ceaſes; but rather reſembles 
a ſtring-inſtrument, where after each ſtroke 
the vibrations ſtil} retain ſome found, which 
gradually and inſenſibly decays. The ima- 
gination is extreme quick and agile; but the 
paſſions are flow and reſtive : For which 
reaſon, when any object is preſented, that 
affords a variety of views to the one, and 
emotions to the other; tho the fancy may 


change its views with great celerity ; each 


ſtroke will not produce a clear and diſtinct | 
note of paſſion, but the one paſſion will 
gg be mixt _ confounded with the 

other. 
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other.” — as the probability inclines & x C T. 
to good or evil, the paſſion of joy or forrow IX. 
predominates in the compoſition : Becauſe 553,” 
the nature of probability i is to caſt a ſupe- ire TY 
rior number of views or chances on one 
fide ; or, which is the hk thing, a ſuperist 
number of returns of one paſſion ; or ſince 
the diſpers d paſſions are collected into one, 
a ſuperior degree of that paſſion. That is, 
in other words, the grief and joy being i in- 
termingled with each other, by means. of 
the contraty views of the imagination, pro- 
_ duce by their union the paſſions of 98 0 
and fear. 
Ueo this head thats may be ſtarted a 
very curious queſtion concerning that con- 
trariety of paſſions, which is our pteſent 
fubje&. Tis obſervable, that where the ob- 
jects of contrary paſſions are preſented at 
once, beſide the encreaſe of the predomi- 
nant paſſion (which has been already ex- 
plain'd, and commonly ariſes at their firſt 
ſhock or rencounter) it ſometimes happens, 
that both the paſſions exiſt ſucceſſively, 
and by ſhort intervals; ſometimes, that they 
deſtroy each other, and neither of. them 


| takes place; and ſometimes that both of 
5 them remain united in the mind. It may, 
| U4 therefore, 
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therefore, . be-aſk'd, by what theory we can 
explain theſe variations, and to 97 n 
principle we can reduce them. 
Wren. the contrary, paſſions — Ln 
objects entirely different, they take place al- 
ternately, the want of relation in the ideas 
ſeperating the impreſſions from each other, 


and preventing their oppoſition. Thus when 
a man is afflicted for the loſs of a law-ſuit, 


and joyful for the birth of a ſon, the mind 


running from the agreeable to the calamitous 


object, with whatever celerity it may per- 
form this motion, can ſcarcely temper the 
one affection with. the other, and remain 
betwixt them in a ſtate of indifference. 

IT more caſily attains that calm fitu- 
ation, when the ſame event is of a mixt 
nature, and contains ſomething adverſe and 
ſornething proſperous in its different cir- 
cumſtances. For in that caſe, . both the 
paſſions, mingling with each other by means 


of the relation, become mutually deſtruc- 


tive, and leave the mind in perfect tran» 
quility. 


BuT ſuppoſe, in the third place, that 


the object is not a compound of good. or 
evil, but is conſider d as probable or impro- 


bable in any degree ; in that caſe I aſſert, 
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that the contrary paſſions will both of them Sz CT. 
be preſent at once in the ſoul, and inſtead IX. 
of deſtroying and tempering each other, GE 
will ſubſiſt together, and produce a third dire# . 
npreſſion or affection by their union. Fw 
Contrary paſſions are not capable of deſtroy- 
ing each other, except when their contrary. 
movements exactly rencounter, and are op- 
poſite in their direction, as well as in the 
ſenſation they produce. This exact ren- 
counter depends upon the relations of thoſe 
ideas, from which they are deriv'd, and is 
more or leſs perfect, according to the de- 
grees of the relation. In the caſe of proba- 
bility the contrary chances are ſo far relat-, 
ed, that they determine concerning the ex- 
iſtence or non-exiſtence of the ſame object. 
But this relation is far from being perfect; 
ſince ſome of the chances lie on the ſide of 
exiſtence, and others on that of non- exiſ- 
tence; which are objects altogether incom- 
patible. Tis impoſſible by one ſteady view 
to ſurvey the oppoſite chances, and the e- 
vents dependent on them ; but 'tis neceſſary, 
that the imagination ſhou'd run alternately 
from the one to. the other. Each view of 
the imagination produces its peculiar. paſ- 
ſion, which decays away by degrees, and is 


follow d 
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PART follow'd by a ſenſible vibration after the 
op. ſtroke. The incompatibility of the views 
of keeps the paſſions from ſhocking in a di- 

_ ill ond" rect line, if that expreſſion may be allow d; 
oe” PF and yet their relation is ſufficient to mingle 
their fainter emotions. Ti after this man- 

ner that hope and fear ariſe from the diffe- 
rent mixture of theſe oppoſite paſſions of 
grief and joy, and from their ene u- 
nion and conjunction. = 
ddl the whole, contrary n ſac- 
| ted each other alternately, when they a- 
riſe from different objects: They mutually 
deſtroy each other, when they proceed from 
different parts of the ſame: And they ſub- 
fiſt both of them, and mingle together, when 
they are deriv'd from the contrary- and in- 
compatible chances or poſſibilities, on which 
any one object depends. The influence of 
the relations of ideas is plainly ſeen in this 
whole affair. If the objects of the contrary 
paſſions be totally different, the paſſions are 
like two oppoſite liquors in different bottles, 
which have no influence on each other. If 
the objects be intimately connected, the paſ- 
Fons are like an alcali and an acid, which, 
being mingled, deftroy each other. If the 
mms oy more. imperfect, and confiſts im 
| * 


e 
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the contradictory views of the ſame object, Sx C. 
the paſſions ate like oil and vinegar, which, IX. 
however n never Fm A 
A | . dire paſ. 
ne . concerning hope: e 
Gs carries its on evidence along with it, 
we ſhall be the more conciſe in our proofs, A 


few ſtrong: arguments! are | better Than any 
weak ones. | 


Tu x paſſions of fear and aid may a- 
riſe when the chances are equal on both 


ſides, and no ſuperiority can be diſcover'd 
in the one above the other. Nay, in this 
ſituation the paſſions are rather the ſtrong- 
eſt, as the mind has then the leaſt founda- 
tion to reſt upon, and is tofs'd with the 
greateſt uncertainty. Throw in @ ſuperior 
degree of probability. to the fide of prief, 
you immediately ſee that paſſion diffuſe it- 
ſelf over the compolition, and tincture it 
into fear. Encreaſe the probability, and 
by that means the grief, the fear prevails 
ſtill more and more, till at laſt it runs in- 
ſenſibly, as the joy continually diminiſhes, 
into pure grief. After you have brought it 
to this fituation, diminiſh the grief, after 
the fame manner that you encreas d it; by 
diminiſhing the probability on that ſide, and 


you'll 
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Par you'll fee the paſſion clear every moment, 


III. 
Of the 


till it changes inſenſibly into hope; which 


again runs, after the ſame manner, by ſlow 


will and degrees, into joy, as you encreaſe that part 


direct paſ- 


| ftons. 


of the compoſition by the encreaſe of the 


probability. Are not theſe as plain proofs, 


that the paſſions of fear and hope are mix- 
tures of grief and joy, as in optics tis a 


proof, that a colour'd ray of the ſun paſ- 


ſing thro' a priſm, is a compoſition of two 


others, when, as you diminiſh or encreaſe 
the quantity of either, you find it prevail 
proportionably more or leſs in the compoli- 
tion? I am ſure neither natural nor moral 
philoſophy admits of ſtronger proofs. 
"PROBABILITY is of two kinds, either 


when the object is really in itſelf uncertain, 
and to be-determin'd by chance; or when, 
tho! the object be already certain, yet tis 


uncertain to our judgment, which finds a 


number of proofs on each ſide of the queſ- 


tion. Both theſe kinds of probabilities cauſe 


fear and hope; which can only proceed 


from that property, in which they agree, 
viz. the uncertainty and fluctuation they 
beſtow on the imagination by that contra- 
riety of views, which 1 is common to both. 
ee 
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ELISA probable good or evil, that com- Sx c 7. 
| monly produces hope or fear; becauſe pro- IX. 
bability, being a wavering — unconſtant bo Fax 
method of ſurveying an object, cauſes na- 2 
turally a like mixture and uncertainty of” 
paſſion. But we may obſerve, that where- 
ever from other cauſes this mixture can be 
produc'd, the paſſions of fear and hope will 
ariſe, even tho there be no probability ; ; 
which muſt be allow'd to be a convincing 
proof of the preſent hypotheſis. 
Wx find that an evil, barely conceiv'd 
as fofible, does ſometimes produce fear ; eſ- 
| pecially if the evil be very great, A man 
cannot think of exceſſive pains and tortures 
without. trembling, if he be in the leaſt 
danger of ſuffering them. The ſmallneſs of 
the probability is compenſated by the great- | 
neſs of the evil; and the ſenſation is equal- 
ly lively, as if the evil were more probable. 
One view or glimpſe of the former, has 
the ſame effect as ſeveral of the latter. 
Bur they are not only poſlible evils, 
that cauſe fear, but even ſome allow'd to be 
impoſſible ;, as when we tremble on the brink 
of a precipice, tho we know ourſelves to 
be in perfect ſecurity, and have it in our 
choice whether we will advance a ſtep far- 


ther. 
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ther. This proceeds from the immediate 
preſence of the evil, which influences the 
imagination in the ſame manner as the cer- 
tainty of it wou'd do; but being encoun- 

ter d by the reflection on our ſecurity, is 
immediately retracted, and cauſes the ſame 


kind of paſſion, as when from a contrariety 


of chances contrary paſſions are produc'd. 
EviLs, that are certain, have ſometimes 

the fame effect in producing fear, as the poſ- 

ſible or impoſſible. Thus a man in a ſtrong 


priſon well-guarded, without the leaſt means 


of eſcape, trembles at the thought of the 


rack, to which he is ſentenc d. "This hap- 


pens only when the certain evil is terrible 
and confounding ; in which caſe the mind 
continually rejects it with horror, while it 


8 continually | preſſes in upon the thought. 


The evil is there fix d and eſtabliſh'd, but 
the mind cannot endure to fix upon it; from 
which fluctuation and uncertainty there a- 
riſes a paſſion of much the ſame 1 
with fear. 


Bur tis not only where 45 or il is 


uncertain, as to its exiſtence, but alſo as to its 


kind, that fear or hope ariſes. Let one be 
told by a perſon, whoſe veracity he cannot 
doubt of, that one of his ſons is ſuddenly 

— 
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killd, tis evident the paſſion this event 8 E r. 
wou'd' occaſion, wou'd not ſettle into pure IX. 
grief, till he got certain information, which G 
of his ſons he had loſt. Here there is an 47 . 
evil certain, but the kind of it uncertannß 
Conſequently the fear we feel on this occa- 
ſion is without the leaſt mixture of joy, 
and ariſes merely from the fluctuation of 
the fancy betwixt its objects. And tho each 
ſide of the queſtion produces here the ſame 
paſſion, yet that paſſion cannot ſettle, but 
receives from the imagination a tremulous 
and unſteady motion, reſembling in its 
cauſe, as well as in its ſenſation, the mix- 
ture and contention of grief and joy. 
From theſe principles we may account 
for a phenomenon in the paſſions, which 
at firſt ſight ſeems very extraordinary, vis. 
that ſurprize is apt to change into fear, and 
every thing that is unexpected affrights us. 
The moſt obvious concluſion from this is, 
that human nature is in general puſilani- 
mous; ſince upon the ſudden appearance of 
any object we immediately conclude it to 
be an evil, and without waiting till we can 
examine its nature, whether it be good or 
bad, are at firſt affected with fear. This I 
ſay is the moſt obvious conclufion ; but up- 
9 „ 
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on farther examination we ſhall find that 
the phænomenon is otherwiſe to be. ac- 1 
counted for. The ſuddenneſs and ſtrange- f 
neſs : of an appearance naturally excite, a 


commotion in the mind, like every thing 


for which we are not prepar'd, and to which. 
we are not accuſtom d. This commotion, 
again, naturally produces a curioſity or in- 
quiſitiveneſs, which being very violent, from 
the ſtrong and ſudden impulſe of the ob- 
ject, becomes uneaſy, and reſembles in its 
fluctuation and uncertainty, the ſenſation of 
fear or the mix d paſſions of grief and joy. 
This image of fear naturally converts into 


the thing itſelf, and gives us a real appre- 


henſion of evil, as the mind always forms its 


of f judging of the event of his ſickneſs. In 


judgments more from its preſent e 


than from the nature of its objects. 


Tus all kinds of uncertainty dne a 
8 connexion with fear, even tho 


do not cauſe any oppoſition of paſſions 1 5 


the oppoſite views and conſiderations they 
preſent to us. A perſon, who has left 


his friend in any malady, will feel more 


anxiety upon his account, than if he were 


preſent, tho perhaps he is not only incapa- 


ble of giving bim aſſiſtance, but likewiſe 


this 
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this caſe, tho' the principal "obj ſect of of 155 8 E 
pafſion, vi. the ite or rar c his friend, Ix. 
| 15 to him equally uncertain when  preſeht 8 
as when abſent ; yet there are a thouſand lit- 2755 paſs 
tle circumſtances of his friend's fituation * 
condition, the knowledg e of which fixes 
_ the idea, and prevents tie fluctuation an 
uncertainty 0 near ally'd to 7 414 
tainty is, indeed, in one reſpect as fear al- 
ly'd to hope as to fear, HEY it makes an 
cen part in the compoſition of the for- 
er paſſion; but the reaſon, why it in- 
315 not to that fide, is, that uncertainty 
alone is uneaſy, and Ky a relation of im- 
preflia ons to the uneaſy paitions, i ti; 
'T xs thus our uncertainty concerning 
any minute bade relating to a per- 
ſon enereaſes our a pre henfions of his death 
or misfortune. Horace has remark' d this 
phznomenon, | 


Ut affideis im puntbus putt avis f 
7. poll allapfus timet, 
Magis relittis ; non, ut ac, auxili 
I * 2 992 


'B F T this principle ; of the wg 4 
feat with uncertainty I carry farther, and 
Vor. I. X bbſerve 


n 
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P. ART obſerve that any doubt produces that paſt. 
III. fieh, even tho! it preſents nothing to us. i 


— 
O the 


any ſide but what is good and deſireable. 


virgin, on her bridal-night goes to bed ll 
of fears and apprehenſions, tho' ſhe expects 


nothing but pleaſure of the higheſt kind, 


and what ſhe has. long wiſh'd for. The 


 newnelſs and greatneſs of the event, the 


confuſion of wiſhes and Joys, fo embarraſs 
the mind, that it knows not on what paſ- : 


fion to fix. itſelf; * from whence. ariſes. a 


fluttering or unſettledneſs of the ſpirits, 


which being, in ſome degree, uneaſy, very 
naturally degenerates into fear. 
Tnus we ſtill find, that whatever cauſes 


any fluctuation or mixture of paſſions, with | 


any degree of uneaſineſs, always produces 
fear, or at leaſt a paſſion fo like it, that 


they are ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſh'd.. 


Il Have here confin'd myſelf. to ite 
examination of hope and fear in their moſt 
ſimple and natural fituation, without con- 
fidering all the variations they may receive 
from the mixture of different. views and re- 


flections. Terror, conſternation, aftoniſh- 


ment, anxiety, and other paſſions of that 
kind, are nothing but different ſpecies and 


* 


k 


aca. 


RET of fear. "Tis caly to imagine how SOT. 
a different ſituation of the object, or a diffe- IX. 
rent turn of thought, may change even the g ot ogg 

2 * 
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ſenſation of a paſſion; and this may in ge- 
neral account for all the particular ſub- di- 


viſions of the other affections, as well as of 


fear, Love may ſhew itſelf in. the ſhapg 


of tenderneſi, friendſhip, intimacy, efteeni, 


goad. will, and in many other appearances ; 


which the bottom are the ſame affections, 
and ari from the ſame cauſes, tho' with 


a ſmall variation, which it is not neceſſary 
to give any particular. account of, Tis for 


this reaſon I have all along confin'd my- i 
ſelf to the principal paſſion, _ or j 
Taz fame care of avoiding prolixity i is 9 


the reaſon why I wave the examination of 
the will and direct paſſions, as they appear 


in animals; fince nothing is more. evident, 
than that they are of the ſame nature, and 


excited by the ſame cauſes as in human crea. 
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tures. I leave this to the reader's own obſer- 0 
vation; deſiring him at the ſame time to j 
conſider the additional force this beſtows E = 
on the 1 ſyſtem, : | i 
| 

| 
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5 of eil. or r the 3 


5 vT methin I we have been not 2 


little inattentive | to run over o WOT 


3 different pu of the h human mind, 


examine ſo many paſſions, without Hy 
ing once into the con fideration that loye of 
= which was the firſt ſource of all our 

Twill therefore be Nor Lug 
fore ay leave this ſubject, to beſtow a 
reflections on that paſſion, and ſhew its ori- 
gin in buman nature. Tis an affection of 
ſo peculiar a a kind, that 'twoud have been 
impoſſible to have treated of it under 27 
of thoſe heads, which we have examin' 
without al of obſcurity and cpnfu- 
fion. 


* R v T n is of t two kinds, , conſiſting cither in 


the diſcoyery of the proportions of ideas, Con- 


ſider dag ſuch, or in the conformity of « gur 


| ideas of objects to their real exiſtence. Tis 


certain, that the former ſpecies of truth, is not 


deſir d merely as truth, and that tis not the 


Juſtneſs 


Eee IW 
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jaltneß of our coneliions, which {55G 8 


a +7 


th the 


eaſure. For theſe concluſions 


39 


1 
are equally jaſt; when we diſcover the equa- 88 | 
lity of two\'bodie by a pair of compaſſes, 227 


as when w learn it by a mathematical de- truth. 


monſtration; and tho in the one caſe: the 
proofs be demonſtrative, and in the other 


only ſenſible, yet generally ſpeaking, the 
mind acquicſces with equal aſſurance in the 
one as in the other. And in an arithmetical 
operation, where both the truth and the aſ- 


ſurance are of the ſame nature, as in the 
moſt profou nd algebraical problem, the = 


pleaſure i is very inconſiderable, if rather it 
does not degenerate into pain: Which is 


an evident proof, that the ſatisfaction, which 


we ſometimes receive from the diſcovery of 
truth, proceeds not from it, merely as ſuch, 
but only as endow od with certain quali- | 
ties. 

TAE firſt and: moſt” n cir. 


cumſtince requiſite to render truth agree- 
able, is the genius and capacity, which is 
employ'd in its invention and diſcovery. | 


What is eaſy and obvious is never valid; 
and even what is in itſelf difficult, if we 
come to the knowledge of it without diffi- 


X 3 culty, 
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PaRrT culty, and without any ſtretch of thought 
III. or judgment, is but little regarded. We 
SXE loye to trace. the demonſtrations of been 
n maticians; but ſhou'd receive ſmall enter- 
dire? paſ- 

fem. tainment from a perſon, who ſhou'd.. 0 
ly inform us of the proportions of lines and 

angles, tho we repos d the utmoſt confi- 

dence both in his judgment and veracity. In 

this caſe tis ſufficient to have ears to learn 

the truth, We never are oblig d to fix our. 
attention or exert our genius; which of all 

other exerciſes of the mind is the waſh per- 

fant and agreeable. 

By r tho' the exerciſe of geninis He: hs, 

principal ſource of that ſatisfaction we re- 

ceive from the ſciences, yet I doubt, if it 

be alone ſufficient to give us any cor 

derable enjoyment, The truth we diſcover 

' muſt alſo. be of ſome importance. n 

eaſy to multiply algebraical problems to in- 

finity, nor is there any end in the diſco- 

very of the proportions of conic ſections; 

tho few mathematicians take any pleaſure 

in theſe reſearches, but turn their thoughts 

to what is more uſeful and important. 

Now the queſtion is, after what manner 

this 1 and K e. upon 


4 555 us? 
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us The difficulty on this head ariſes from 8E r. 
hence, that many philoſophers have con- X. 
furt their time, have deſtroy'd their Nan f 
health, and neglected their fortune, in the fi, or the. 
ſearch of ſuch truths, as they eſteem'd im- d ; 
portant and uſeful to the world, tho it a- 
pear'd. from their whole conduct and beha- 
viour, that they were not endow'd with 
any ſhare of public ſpirit, nor had any con- 

cern for the intereſts of mankind. Were 
they convinc'd, that their diſcoveries were of 
no conſequence, they wou'd entirely loſe 
all reliſh for their ſtudies, and that tho' the 
conſequences be entirely indifferent to 
them; which ſeems to be a contradiction. 

To remove this contradiction, we muſt 
conſider, that there are certain Gan and 
inclinations, which go no farther than the 
imagination, and are rather the faint ſha- 
dows and images of paſſions, than any real 
affections. Thus, ſuppoſe a man, who takes 
a ſurvey of the fortifications of any city; 
conſiders their ſtrength and advantages, na- 
tural or acquir'd.; obſerves the diſpoſition 
and contrivance of the baſtions, ramparts, | | | 
mines, and other military works; tis plain, ll 

that in proportion as all theſe are fitted ta | 
attain their ends, he will receive a ſuitable 


2 + _ pleaſure 
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A 


A Beek Hunan Mi pepe 


pleaſure and ſatisfaction. This gleaſuze, as 8 
- ariſes from the utility, not the form 
je objects, can be no other than, a 


e carity all this art is employ d; cho tis poi 


| fable, that this perſon, as a ſtranger or an 


enemy, may in his heart have no "kindneſs 


; for them, or may even entertain a ' bated 


againſt them. 


Ir may indeed be objected tas 1 4 
remote ſympathy, | is a very ſlight foundation 


for a paſſion, and that fo much induſtry 


and application, as we frequently obſerve in 
philoſophers, can never be deriy'd from ſo 
inconſiderable an original. But here I re- 
turn to what I have already remark'd, that 
the pleaſure of ſtudy conſiſts chiefly in the 
ation of the mind, and the exerciſe of the 
genius and underſtanding in the diſcovery. 
or comprehenſion of any truth. If the im- 


portance of the truth be requiſite to com- 


pleat the pleaſure, tis not on account of 
any conſiderable addition, which of itſelf it 


brings to our enjoyment, but only Fs 


'tis, in ſome meaſure, % requiſite to fix ou 
attention, When we are careleſs and in- 
attentive, the fame action of the underſtand- 


| het hay no o effect upon us, nor is able; to 


convey | 


conpey any, of that, fatisfagtion, which a en 
riſes; from i When wr ae in, another di X. 
ion. pe OI 


Of caries | 
. r 95008 the action of the, ming; fo, on ha 
which is the. principal foundation of the ;.,z 0 
pleaſure, there is likewiſe, requir'd. a; degree 
of ſucceſs in the attainment, of the end, or 
the diſeoyery of, that truth, we examine. 
Upon this head I. ſhall; make; a general re- 
mark, which may be uſeful on many oc- 
© cafions, viz, that where the mind purſues 
any end with paſſion ; tho that paſſion be 
not derivd originally from the end, but 
merely from the action and purſuit; yet by 
the natural courſe of the. affections, we a- 
quire a concern for the end itſelf, and are 
uneaſy under any diſappaintment. ve meet 
with in the purſuit of, it, This pro- 
ceeds from the relation and parallel directian 
of the paſſions above · mention d. 
T o illuſtrate all this by a ſimilar 88 
I ſhall, obſerve, that there cannat be two: 
paſſions more nearly reſembling each other, 
than thoſe of hunting and philoſophy, what 
eyer diſproportion may at firſt ſight appear:: 
betwixt them. Tis evident, that the, plea», 
ſure of hunting conſiſts in the action of ther 
. and * ; the motion , the attention, 


the 


5 
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PART the difficulty, and the uncertainty. Tis 
III. evident likewiſe, that theſe actions muſt be 
8 attended with an idea of utility, in order 
1 al f to their having any effect upon us. A man 
An. Hof the greateſt fortune, and the fartheſt re- 

mov'd from avarice, tho' he takes a plea- 
ſure in hunting after patridges and pheaſants, 4 
feels no ſatisfaction in ſhooting crows and 
magpies ; and that becauſe he conſiders: the 
firſt as fit for the table, and the other as 
entirely uſeleſs. Here 'tis certain, that the 
utility or importance of itſelf NES no real 
paſſion, but is only requiſite to ſupport the 
imagination; and the ſame perſon, Who 
over- looks a ten times greater profit in any 
other ſubject, is pleas d to bring home half 
a dozen woodcocks or plovers, after having 
employ'd ſeveral hours in hunting after them. 
To make the parallel betwixt hunting and 
philoſophy more compleat, we may obſerve, 
that tho' in both caſes the end of our ac- 
tion may in itſelf be deſpis d, yet in the 
heat of the action we acquire ſuch an at- | 
tention to this end, that we are very uneaſy 
under any diſappointments, and are ſorry ; 
when we either miſs our game, or fall into 
any « error in our aan. 
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Ir we want another parallel to theſe af. Sz c T. 
fections, we may. conſider the paſſion of X. 


gaming, which affords a pleaſure from the SD 5 
ſame: principles as hunting and philoſophy. / 4 or the 


It has been remark'd, that the pleaſure of 1 
gaming ariſes not from intereſt alone; ſince 
many leave a ſure gain for this entertain- 
ment: Neither is it deriv'd from the game 
alone; ſince the ſame perſons have no ſa- 
tisfaction, when they play for nothin g: But 
proceeds from both theſe cauſes united, tho” 
| ſeparately they have no effect. Tis here, 
as in certain chymical preparations, where 
the mixture of two clear and tranſparent 
liquids produces a chird, vn is d 
and colour d. N 
T uE intereſt, . we have in any 
game, engages our attention, without which 
we can have no enjoyment, either in that 
or in any other action. Our attention be- 
ing once engag d, the difficulty, variety, and 5 
ſudden reverſes of fortune, till farther intereſt 
us; and 'tis from that concern our ſatisfac- 
tion ariſes. - Human life is ſo tireſome a 
ſcene,” and men generally are of ſuch indo- 
lent diſpoſitions, that whatever amuſes them, 
tho by a paſſion mixt with pain, does in 
ut main give — a ſenſible pleaſure. And 
"we 
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PART this. pleaſure is here enareasd by the nature 
IM of the objects; which: being ſenfible, and of 


a · narrow compaſa, are: enter d into with fl 


eln and: are agreeable to the imaging 
tion. 


Tn E-. ae a that accounts tr the: 


| love: oß truth- im mathematics-and algebra; 
may ber extended to morals; politics, na- 


tural-philoſophy; and other ſtudies; where 
we” conſider not the: abſtract relations of 


ideas, but their reabconnexions and'exiſtence: 


But beſide tho love of- knowledge, Which 
diſplays itſelf in the ſoienves, - there is a 
certain curioſity implanted in human nature, 
vrhich is a paſſion deriv d from a quite dif. 
ferent principle. Some people have an in- 
ſatiable defire of knowing the actions and 
circumſtances of their neighbours; tho their 


Intereſt be no way concern d in them; and 


they muſt entirely depend on others for their 


information; in which: cafe there is no room 


for ſtudy or application. Let us ſearch for 
the reaſon of this phænomenon. 

Ir has been prew'd at latge, that the 
influence of belief is at once to inliven and 
infix. any idea. in: the imagination, and pues 
vent all "Lind of heſitation and--uncerthihty* 


about © Both theſe circumſtances are ad- 


— 
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vantageous. By the vivacity of _ ide Sgr. 
we intereſt the fancy, and produce, tho in X. 

a leſſet de „the fame pleaſure, mhich 2D 
ariſes from a moderate paſſian. As 2 
vwacity of the idea gives pleaſure, ſo its gur | 
certainty prevents uncaſineſs, by faxing one. ? i 
Particular idea in the mind, and keeping 
it from wavering in the choice of its ob- 1 
jects. Tis a quality of human nature, 1 

which is conſpicuous on many oocaſions. . 
and is common both to che mind and body, | 
that too ſudden. and violent a change is | 
unpleaſant to us, and that however any. a | 
objects may in themſelves be indifferent, — "i 
yet their alteration gives uneaſineſs. As tis = 
the nature of doubt to cauſe a variation in 
the thought, and tranſport us ſuddenly from 
one idea to another, it muſt of conſequence 
be the occaſion of pain. This pain chiefly 

takes place, where intereſt, relation, or the 


- greatneſs and novelty of any event Fs 

us in it. Tis not every matter of fact, of 
which we have a curioſity to be inform'd | 
neither are they ſuch only as we have an 
intereſt to know, Tis ſuſficient if the idea 
ſtrikes on us with ſuch force, and concerns 

us ſo nearly, as to give us an uneaſineſs in 
its . and inconſtancy. A ſtranger, 


when 
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Paar when he arrives firſt at any town, te 
IH. entirely indifferent about knowing the hiſ- 
Pond tory and adventures of the inhabitants; but 
will and as he becomes farther acquainted with them, 
Fogg and has livd any conſiderable time among 
them, he acquires the ſame curioſity as the 
natives. When we are reading the hiſtory 

of a nation, we may have an ardent deſire 

of clearing up any donbt or difficulty, that 

occurs in it; but become careleſs in ſuch 
reſearches,” when the ideas of theſe events 

are, in a great meaſure, obliterated. 923 


Hart near Mercer's- Chapel, Cheapſide. 
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between God and Man. price 1s. 6d. a 

XXXIV. The Argument à priori concerning the Exiſtence and 
Perfections of God, and its Importance to Virtue and True Reli- 
gion, ſtated and conſider d. Together with the Difficulties and 

Obbjections which have any where occurred; particularly in a Diſ- 
ſertation, by a learned Hand, at the End of Mr. Law's Treatiſe 
of Space, &c. price 1 5. 5 | 

XXXV. A Diſcourſe concerning Virtue and Religion: Occaſion- 
ed by ſome late Writings. pr. 6d. The two laſt writ by one Author. 

XXXVI. Divine Benevolence: or an Attempt to prove that the 

| B End of the Divine Providence and Government is the 
appineſs of his Creatures. Being an Anſwer to a Pamphlet, en- 
titled, Divine Rectitude; or an Enquiry concerning the Moral Per- 
fections of the Deity, With the Refutation of the Notions therein 
advanced concerning Beauty and Order, the Reaſon of Puniſhment, 
and the Neceflity of a State of Tryal antecedent to perfect Hap- 
pineſs. price 18. | . | 

XXXVII. An Introduction to the Doctrine of Fluxions, and De- 

5 fence of the Mathematicians againſt the Objections of the Author 
of the Analyſt, ſo far as they are deſign'd to affect their general 
. Methods of Reaſoning. pr. 18. Theſe two laſt by the ſame Author. 
bi: XXXVIII. An Eſſay in Vindication of the Uſe and Advantage 
FH of Prayer. Wherein Objections raiſed from the Attributes and De- 
; crees of God, and the ſettled Courſe and Order of Things, are 
REG confider'd and anſwer'd. By the late Rev. Mr. John Archer. pr. 6d. 

XXXIX. A Queſtion propoſed by the Author of an Addreſs tothe 
Inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter, viz. Whether God is an 
arbitrary Being and commands only for Commanding's ſake, ſuch 


I Things as only oblige by Virtue of the Command, and can oblige 
. no longer, conſider d. price 6d. | 55 
4 XL. A Diſcourſe of Natural and Reveal'd Religion, and the Re- 
e lation they bear to each other. By the late Right Hon. the Lord 
7 Viſcount Barrington. price 6d. | 

XLI. An Argument to prove the Unity and Perfections of God 


: a priori. price 6d. 


E 


f XLII. 


| Books Printed for J. Noon, 
XIII. The Principles of Popery ſchiſmatical. A Sermon. By 
Moſes Lowman. price (dete. | 2, . 
' XLIII. The Period of Human Life not vnalterably fix'd, but 
variable by Men's virtuous or vicious Behaviour, by Henry Ey, 
M. A. Vicar of Middleton in Norfolk. price 4d. 

XLIV. A Sermon on the Death of the Queen, with a ſhort Ac- 
count on Character of her Majeſty. By John Dickenſon, M. A. 
rice . ; 
x XLV. The Acceptableneſs of Sincerity to God, and the Unprofi- 
tableneſs of a mere ſpeculative Faith to any Man's Salvation. A 

Sermon. By Jacob Ball. price 6d. | rs | 

XLVI. The Importance of right Apprehenſions of God, with 
repo by Religion and Virtue, conſider' d. By Jacob Ball. 
pie 5 . | 
85 XLVII. A Sermon occaſion'd by the Death of Mrs. Mary Wilks. 

By the Rev. Mr. James Fofter. price 6d. 5 

VXLVIII. The Suddenneſs of Chriſt's Coming conſider'd and im- 
prov'd. A Sermon occaſion'd by the Death of the Rev. Mr. 
Henry Grove. By James Strong. price 6d. 

XLIX. Of the Uſe of publick Inſtruction. A Sermon. By Rich. 
White, Vicar of Abbotſham, Devon. price 4 d. | | 
I. Reflections on the Duty of Maſters, Miſtreſſes and Servants, 

in which ſeveral Irregularities are reproved, and certain plain and 
.  vfeful Rules propoſed for promoting the Peace and Tranquility of 

Families. By Matthew Randall. price 6d. 8 

LI. The Hope of a good Man in the View of Death, and the 
proper Temper of his Mind with Reference to it; conſider'd in a 
| ws 5 the Death of Mrs. Mary Motter/hed. By Fer. Tidcomb. 

rice 6 d. { | 
a LIT. The wonderful Works of God in the Deep, conſider'd 
and recommended to all the ſea-faring Men. A Sermon on the 
Death of a Sea Captain. By Fer. Tidcomb. price 6d. 

LIII. Eight Diſcourſes upon the Myſtery of Godlineſs, from 
1 Tim. 3. 16. price 28. 6d. . 

LIV. The uninterrupted Succeſſion of Biſhops, prov'd not 
neceſſary to the Conveyance of the Miniſterial Office, and the Validity 
of Ordinances in the Church: Wherein is conſider'd the Nature of 
the Sanhedrim, the Synagogue, and the Rights of Societies, before 
the Writings of the Sacred Books, and ſince they were written. 


4 


I & NES | 
2K LV. An Eſſay for allay ing the Animoſities among Britiſb Pro- 

teſtants, in a Diſcourſe founded upon the 14th and part of the 15th 
Chapter of the Epiſtle to the Romans. price 4 d. 
ILVI. An Hiſtorical Account of the ſeveral Attempts for a fur- 

ther Reformation of the Eftabliſh'd Church of England. price 6d. 
The four laſt by the late Rev. Mr. Jobn Platts. I 

LVII. The principal and peculiar Notion: advanc'd in a late 

Book, intitled, The. Religion of Nature delineated ; confider'd and 
refuted, Ina Letter to a Gentleman. price 4d. : 


wu 4 


| Books Printed for J. Noon. | 
LVIII. Remarks upon Dr. Butler's ſixth Chapter of The Ana- 
Jogy of Religion, &c, Concerning Neceſſity; and alſo upon The Diſſer- 
tation of the Nature of Virtue. By Philanthropus. The two laſt 
by one Author, | | 
LIX. A Defence of Chriſtianity againſt the Power of Enthu- 
ſiaſm, in Anſwer to Mr. Bradbury. By Thomas Morgan. price 4d. 
LX. Tefus Chriſt the Mediator between God and Man, an Ad- 
vocate for us with the Father, and a Propitiation for the Sin of the 
World. price 2s. | | | 
LXI. An Anſwer to Mr. Watts concerning the Trinity. Being 
a ſober Appeal to a Turk or an Indian. price 25. 25 
LXII. A calm Enquiry, whether we have any Warrant from 
Scripture for addreſſing ourſelves in a way of Prayer or Praiſe di- 
rely to the Holy Spirit. Humbly offer'd to the Conſideration of 
all Chriſtians, particularly of Proteſtant Diſſenters. To which is 
prefix d, a Preface to the Rev. Mr. Barker of Hackney, By Martin 
Tomkins. price 6d. ä 
LXIII. The Nature of the Lord's Supper, and the Obliga- 
tions to it briefly conſider d; with a ſerious Exhortation to a due 
Attendance on it: Four Diſcourſes, preach'd by William Harris, 
D. D. price 1 s. . | 
LXIV. A Defence of a Diſcourſe on the Impoſſibility of 
proving a future State by the Light of Nature. With an Anſwer 
to the Reverend Mr. Grovess Thoughts on the ſame Subject. 
price 13, 6, | | | 
LXV. A Letter to the Rev. Mr. Enty, being a Defence of ſe- 
veral Notes and Diſcourſes contain'd in a Book, intitled, A free 
and impartial Study of the Scriptures recommended. price 69. 
| 6 An Anſwer to Mr. Mudge's Sermon, intitled, Liberty. 
price 6d. CC ie” | 
LXVII. The conſiſtent Chriſtian : Being a Confutation of the 
Errors advanc'd in Mr. Chubb's late Book, entitled, The true Goſ- 
pel of Jeſas Chriſt aſſerted; relating to the Neceſſity of Faith, the 
Nature of the Goſpel, the Inſpiration of the Apoſtles, &c. With 
Remarks on his Diſſertation on Providence. price 6d. . 
LXVIII. The Immorality of the moral Philoſopher and its 
Vindication; being Anſwers to a Book, intitled, The moral Phi- 
loſopher. price 18. 6d. ; 2 
LXIX. An Eſſay on the Uſe of Miracles. Defign'd againſt 
the Aſſertion, That they are no proper Proof of a Divine Miſſion. 
To which is prefix'd, an Anſwer to ſome other ObjeCtions againſt 
Reveal'd Religion, contain'd in a late Book, intitled, Chriſtianity 
as old as the Creation. price 18. 2 . Ze 
LXX. The Chriſtian Creed, concerning the Son of God 23 
profeſs d by thoſe Chriſtians, who are (falſly) call'd Ari ant. price 3 d. 
LXXI. The Truth and Importance of the Scripture- Doctrine 
of the Trinity and Incarnation demonſtrated, in a Defence of the 
late learned Mr. Peirce's thirteen Queries, and a Reply to Dr. 


I 4, and a Gentleman's Anſwers to them ; together with 
a full Confutation of Dr. Waterlanq's late Book of the Importance, 
&c, price 18. Sn ; 2 
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Books Printed for J. Noo. 


IXXII. The Reconciler ; or an Eflay to thew chat Chriſtians - 


are much more agreed in their Notions concerning the Holy Trini- 
ty than has been commonly repreſented. With a Reply to Mr. 
Ball's (of Honiton) Anſwer to ſome common Objections. price 6d. 


LXXIII. Index Librorum MSS. Grzcorum & Verſionum 


Antiquarum Novi Faderis viri Eruditiſſimi F. Millius, & L. 
Kuſterus, cum tertia Editione Stephanica contulerunt. price 1 s. 


The ten laſt writ by Mr. To/eph Hallett, Jun. 


LXXIV. Remarks on Dr. Vaterland's fecand Defence. With 
an Appendix, ſhewing-the true Senſe of Creation, Eternity, and 
Conſubſtantiality. In a Letter to the Doctor. By Philalethes Can- 
fabrigienſis. price 1% 3 5 

LXXV. Farther Remarks on Dr. Waterland's farther Vindica- 
tion of Chriſt's Divinity. By Philaletbes Cantabrigienfis. price 18. 

LXXVI. A true Narrative of the Controverſy concerning the 
Doctrine of the Trinity; being a Reply to Dr. Berriman's Hitto- 
rical Account. Wherein the Partiality and Miſ-repreſentations of 
that Author are fully ſhewn. By the Author of the Reply to Dr. 

Waterland's Defences. price 18. 6d. 25 4 

LXXVII.j Chriſtian Liberty aſſerted, and the. Scripture-Doc- 
trine of the Trinity vindicated ; againſt a Book written by Dr. 


Vaterland, and entitled, The Importance of the Doctrine of the Holy 


Trinity Aſſerted, &c. By a Clergyman in the Country. price 2s. 
LXXVIII. A Confutation of the Fifth of Mr. Moore's Propo- 
fitions of Natural and Revealed Religion, which relates to the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity. In a Letter to a Clergy man. To which is 
added, a Letter to Dr. Vaterland. price 18. Va 
_ _ LXXIX. Memoirs on the Life and Writings of Dr. Waterland: 
being a ſummary View of the Trizitarian Controverſy for twenty 
Years, between the Dr. and a Clergyman in the Country; wherein, 
in defence of a Book, entitled, Chriſtian Liberty Aſſerted, &c. 
in anſwer to ſome Ani madwverſions upon it, and to a Defence of Dr. 
Waterland's, is ſhewn the Pravity of the Dr.'s Book, called, The 
Importance, &c. and the Tendency of it to introduce Hereſy, Schiſm, 
and Perſecution into the Church. By a Clergyman. price 2s. 
LXXX. An Anſwer to a Book, entitled, Things Divine and Su- 
pernatural, conceiv'd by Analogy with Things Natural and Human. 


price 18. ; | 
r LXXXI. A Diſſertation on Matter and Spirit, with ſome Remarks 


on a Book, entitled, An Enquiry into the Nature of the Human 
Soul. price 18. a | = 
LXXXII. The ſecond Part of the Plea for Human Reaſon, in 


anſwer to a Letter written to the Author of the Plea for Human 


Reaſon, price 18. N | CE 

LXXXIII. A Narrative of the Caſe of the Rev. Mr. 1 * 
being refuſed the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper at Bath, by Dr. 
' Coney, Miniſter of Bath : with ſome Obſervations upon it, worthy 
the Conſideration of all Friends to true Religion, and Liberty of 

Conſcience. price 3d, The ten laſt Pieces were written by a 
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